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THE COINS OF /ETHELRED I. OF NORTHUMBRIA. 


By H. Alexander Parsons. 

TTEMPTS have been made, from time to time, to attribute 
coins to .TLthelred I. of Northumbria, but with no very 
satisfactory results until Lord Grantley, in the Numismatic 
Chronicle of 1892, drew attention to a sceatta in his collec- 
tion which has all the characteristics of Alchred, the predecessor of 
^Ethelred, with the exception that on the obverse it bears the name of 
.Tithelred. An illustration of this coin appears in the British Numis- 
matic Journal of 1904, p. 64, Plate I, Fig. 9. Subsequently, Major 
Creeke, in the same journal, attributed to this king a usual copper, or 
brass styca reading, on the obverse, + EDI L RED (retrograde) and, 
on the reverse, + EDIFV-G (P' = runic L). The reason for the attribution 
appears in a note contributed by Major Creeke to the Numismatic 
Chronicle of 1902, p. 31 1. wherein it is stated that the reverse of the 
coin was struck from the same die as that used for a styca of Eardwulf, 
the immediate successor of Hithelred I., if we except the ephemeral 
king Osbald. In his monograph of 1904, Major Creeke remarked 
that only one of these stycas reading EDIKV-G is known, but I can now 
put on record three more, one formerly in the collection of 
Mr. Carlyon-Britton, and two others in the York museum. All four 
examples are well-struck coins with unequivocal inscriptions, and, 
having regard also to the fact that the moneyer appears to be known 
otherwise only on the stycas of Eardwulf, there can be no hesitation in 
agreeing with Major Creeke, that the coins were struck in the reign of 
vEthelred I. 

Since 1904 materials have come under my notice which warrant 
an extension, on quite certain grounds, of the list of coins of this 
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2 The Coins of /Et helved /. of Northumbria. 

monarch, at least of his second period, and it would, perhaps, be well to 
put them on record, more especially as the known history of the 
Northumbrian kings is so meagre as to render important any small 
details which can be gleaned respecting them. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records the accession of Hithelred I. 
under the year 774. The account reads, “ This year at Easter-tide the 
Northumbrians drove their king Alchred from York and took 
Hithelred, the son of Moll, to be their lord. He reigned four 
years.” In a.d. 778 Hithelred was, in his turn, deposed and driven out 
of the country by Alfwald I., but he recovered his kingdom again in 
the year 790, and reigned until his death in a.d. 796. It will therefore 
be seen that Hithelred’s term of office is divisible into two distinct 
periods and, curiously enough, this is the case, not only politically but 
also numismatically, because, as Major Creeke shows, 1 it was during the 
interval between Hithelred’s two regnal periods, i.e., during the reign 
of Alfwald I., that the silver standard of the sceatta was abandoned in 
favour of the copper or brass standard of the styca. I am aware that 
there are a few silver or base silver coins known of the styca period, 
from and including Alfwald I., 2 but these must be attributed to accident 
rather than design, and there can be little doubt that the monetary 
standard of the country, from the latter part of the reign of Alfwald I., 
was of copper or brass. 3 

Concurrently with the introduction of the styca as the standard 
came an essential change in the reverse, on which now appears the 
moneyer’s name, the reverse of the sceattas having shown a fantastic 
animal without any inscription. In addition to the introduction of the 
moneyer’s name, the animal design of the sceattas was abandoned, 
except in the case of some of the coins struck by the moneyer, 
Leofdegn, of yEthelred II. This moneyer, however, was remarkable, 
not merely for a temporary revival of the animal type, but also for the 
introduction of a variety of new and ephemeral designs. 

1 British Numismatic Journal, 1904. 

2 Major Creeke did not include in his monograph of 1904 a base silver styca of 
Alfwald I., recorded by Lord Grantley in the Numismatic Chronicle of 1897, p. 138. 

3 Numismatic Chronicle , 1883, p. 26. 
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To the first regnal period of Aithelred I., then, is attributable the 
sceatta in Lord Grantley’s collection above referred to, and this coin 
still appears to stand alone. 


FIG. I. — STYCA OF EARDWULF BY THE MONEYER EDILUTH. 

Obverse. — h EA+R'.^DVL’.'E, retrograde, A inverted, final E for F. 
Reverse. — + EDIKVD-, the B- retrograde. 


Turning now to the second regnal period, a.d. 790 to 796, it is 
proposed to extend the list of coins already known by the production of 
a chain of others which, on the grounds of analogous workmanship and 
identity of die, must be attributed to the same time, and not to the 
reign of Aithelred II., a.d. 841-9. The starting point in this chain is 
the styca of Eardwulf with the name of EDIP'V-Q on the reverse (Fig. 1). 


mm 


FIG. 2 — STYCA OF /ETHELRED I., WITH SIMILAR REVERSE TO FIG. I. 



Obverse. — + EDI.*.L.*.RED, retrograde. 
Reverse. — As Fig. 1. 


As has previously been shown, this reverse is absolutely identical with 
the four coins of Aithelred I. reading EDIK'V-Q already mentioned (Fig. 2), 
and in continuation of these, I have now to bring under notice a coin 
(Fig. 3), the obverse of which is identical in all respects with the obverse 


FIG. 3 . — STYCA OF /ETHELRED I., BY THE MONEYER EADWIN 
FROM THE SAME OBVERSE DIE AS FIG. 2. 

Obverse. — As Fig. 2. 

Reverse. — + E/DNIH ; E retrograde, H = N. 

B 2 
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of the stycas reading EDIH'V-Q, being, in fact, struck from the same die, 
as the illustrations, Figs. 2 and 3, will show. 

From the obverse of this last coin we will turn to the reverse which 
reads E/ONIH (E retrograde, H = N). This is, undoubtedly, a corruption 
of EADVIN. In connection with this moneyer it is now requisite to bring 

forward the next coin in the series which reads, obverse : E EDREDILL 

(retrograde) = EDILRED C[VNVNB] ; reverse : — + EADVINI (retrograde) 

Fig. 4- 



FIG. 4. — STYCA OF A1THELRED I., BY THE MONEYER EADWIN, 

REVERSE IDENTICAL WITH THAT OF FIG. 5. 

Three features about this coin call for special comment: (i) the 
local or colloquial form of the king’s title, (2) the retrograding of the 
legends, and (3) the reverse die. 

Naturally, the local form of the king’s title, Cunung — king, would 
appear more frequently on the early than on the later coins of the 
period, and we find that it is not uncommon on some pieces struck just 
before the time of yEthelred I., viz., on the coins of Archbishop 
Ecgbercht with the names of the kings yEthelwald Moll, a.d. 759-765, 
and Alchred, a.d. 765-774, on the reverse. This feature, however, inter- 
esting though it may be, is not, by itself, conclusive, because it is also found 
on a styca of Osbercht, a.d. 849-867; but as, in this later reign, we have 
the readings RLX and LX for the king’s title, the c being, no doubt, an 
incomplete E, the coin reading OSBERCHE C in Major Creeke’s list 1 
may be intended to read OSBERCH RE. In any case it may be remarked 
that the coins of Osbercht indicate, in other directions, a return to 
earlier and cruder methods of minting. For instance, the orthography 
of the inscriptions is worse than that of the legends of the issues 
immediately preceding, and there is a greater proportion of coins with 
retrograde inscriptions, and without the king’s title. On the whole the 


1 British Numismatic Journal , 1904, P- 95- 
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stycas of Osbercht corroborate the historical fact that the kingdom had 
deteriorated. 

To take the second point concerning the coin under notice. The 
retrograding of legends is, comparatively speaking and having 
regard to the great number of his coins, uncommon on the undoubted 
stycas of /Ethelred II. Of course, there is a fair number of coins of 
this king with retrograde legends, but in the beginning of the styca 
series they were more the rule than the exception, as is evidenced by 
the coins of yEthelred I. already dealt with. 

But although the foregoing features about the coin are not 
conclusive, a close examination of its reverse die puts the question 
beyond reasonable doubt. It was struck from a die from which coins, 
bearing the obverse legend FL*EVALD R, retrograde (for EL*FVALD r), 
are also known of Alfwald II., a.d. 806-808, as a comparison of the piece 
under notice (Fig. 4), with a similar styca of Alfwald II. (Fig. 5) will 
show. Several of the letters of the moneyer’s name on these coins 



FIG. 5 . — STYCA OF ALFWALD II., BY THE MONEYER EADW1N. 

Obverse. — FL*E(for EL*F)VALDR, retrograde, AL inverted. 

Reverse . — As Fig. 4. 

have distinctive features which may be particularised. The upright 
stroke of the E to the left of the initial cross is longer than is required, 
and the semicircular section of the D is curled round slightly at the 
bottom. The degree of obliqueness in the transverse stroke of the 
letter N and the position of the central and initial crosses also leave no 
room for doubt that the two stycas were struck from the same die. 

The coins of the moneyer Eadvini — i.e., Eadwin — are the most 
frequent of the stycas of Alfwald II., and on all the specimens extant 
the inscription is, as on the piece under notice, retrograde. Of course 
it might be argued that the coin under notice reading Edilred followed 
the Alfwald stycas, in which case it would belong to .Ethelred II. but, 
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having regard to the fact that /Ethelred II. did not ascend the North- 
umbrian throne until a.d. 841, i.e., 33 years after the death of Alfwald 1 1 ., 
this theory would be highly improbable, and I think the more reasonable 
conclusion is that the die was cut in the time of Althelred I., more 
especially as the moneyer’s name is not only in evidence on the next 
real reign, that of Eardwulf, but also occurs on the coin of /Ethelred I. 
previously considered, a coin which, on the evidence of its obverse, 
unquestionably belongs to the earlier reign. 



FIG. 6. — STYCA OF JETHELRED I., BY THE MONEYER EADWIN, 

FROM THE SAME REVERSE DIE AS FIGS. 4 AND 5. 

Obverse . — I- EDELRE : V (runic K), second E retrograde, R inverted. 

Reverse . — As Figs. 4 and 5. 

The next new coin to be brought under notice is connected with 
the preceding piece, Fig. 4, because the reverses of the two were struck 
from the same die, and if the one belongs to ^Ethelred I., the other must 
follow. The obverse of the coin reads EDELRE : V (the second E being 
retrograde and the R inverted), Fig. 6. The last letter is a very 
remarkable feature, and it has every appearance of being the 
runic Y (= k ) in its later form, in which case it would undoubtedly 
stand for kunung (king) and is connected thereby with the use of the 
same title on the preceding coin, Fig. 4, except that the latter gives the 
initial in its Latin form, C. Mixed Latin and runic letters are, of course, 
fairly common to the period. 



FIG. 7. — STYCA OF JETHELRED I., BV THE MONEYER EADWIN, 

FROM THE SAME OBVERSE DIE AS FIG. 8. 

One more coin of the moneyer Eadwin remains to be now referred 
to. It reads on the obverse, + EILREDR ••• E (retrograde), and on the 
reverse, + E . • . ADVINI (retrograde), Fig. 7. This coin has the early and 
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peculiar lettering noticeable on the better struck coins of Eardwulf s 
reign, eg., the R, which is simply a complete D with a tail added ; com- 
pare Fig. 1 , a coin of Eardwulf. The attribution of this coin to ^Ethelred I . 
is further strengthened by a styca struck from the same obverse die but 
reading on the reverse EAEDWLF instead of EADVINI (Fig. 8). This coin, 


FIG. 8. — STYCA OF /ETHELRED I., BY THE MONEYER EARDWULF, 

WITH REVERSE ALMOST IDENTICAL WITH FIG. 9. 

Obverse . — As Fig. 7. 

Reverse . — EAEDWLF, second E = R. 

by its reverse, is a connecting link between the coins reading EADVINI of 
^Ethelred I. and one of the two only known stycas of Alfwald I. 
(Fig. 9). At first sight the reverse of Fig. 8, the .TLthelred coin, 


FIG. 9. — STYCA OF ALFWALD I., BY THE MONEYER EARDWULF. 

Obverse. — AIL.*.FLDX([S], A inverted, F retrograde. 

Reverse — EARDWLF. 

appears to be identical with that of Fig. 9, the Alfwald piece. A close 
examination shows, however, that this is not actually the case, but 
the difference is so slight, and the similarities are so marked, eg., the 
angle of the letters, the spacing and the position of the central in 
relation to the initial cross, that they prove that the dies for the two 
coins were the work of the same cuneator. Indeed, I am indebted to 
Mr. Andrew for the suggestion that the coins were actually struck 
from the same reverse die, the explanation of the difference in the 
third letter of the legend being that, after the period of Alfwald, when 
Fig. 9 was struck, the surface of the die having become worn down, 
was renovated in places with the old punches — a by no means unusual 
operation — and the faint traces of the letter R mistaken for, and so 
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reproduced as e, which created the blundered legend of the ^Ethelred 
coin, Fig. 8, subsequently issued. This suggestion is supported by the 
fact that the serifs of the E in question are both deeper (in the die) 
and broader than the average of the other letters. In any case, 
however, the practical identity of the two reverses necessarily forces 
the coin shown under Fig. 8 into the reign of Aithelred I., and not 
into that of yEthelred II. 

The attribution to .Ttthelred I. of these stycas inscribed on the 
reverse with the names Eadwin and Eardwulf suggests the possibility 
that there are others of the same moneyers which should be transferred 
from the second to the first Aithelred. In looking through any 
considerable collection of stycas of /Ethelred II., it will be observed 
that there are coins of both moneyers which stand out from their 
fellows by reason of their different and more archaic workmanship ; and 
one can go further and say that there are a few coins of other 
moneyers, those inscribed CVDGILS might be specially mentioned, which 
also differ essentially from the bulk of the coins of Aithelred II., and 
which one is therefore tempted to dissociate from the reign of that 
monarch. I feel, however, that the evidence available for a change 
is not, at present, sufficiently strong to warrant, with the assurance 
of certainty, a transfer from the one king to the other. 

It will be observed that the number of coins attributed to 
Aithelred I. has now been raised from two in 1904, when the subject 
was last previously treated, to ten. 

All the coins illustrated are in the writer’s collection. 



THE NAMES OF OLD-ENGLISH MINT-TOWNS: THEIR 
ORIGINAL FORM AND MEANING AND THEIR 
EPIGRAPHICAL CORRUPT ION — Continued. 

By Alfred Anscombe, F.R.Hist.Soc. 

II. THE NAMES OF OLD-ENGLISH MINT-TOWNS WHICH 
OCCUR IN THE SAXON CHRONICLES. 


Chapter II (L — Z). 



45- 

Leicester. 

of Ligera ceastre” ... 

917, A. 

The peace is broken by Danes 

-ere- D ; -ra- B ; -re- C. 

set Ligra ceastre ” ... 

918 , C. 

The Lady Ethelfleda gets peaceful 

possession of the burg 

Legra-, B ; Ligran-, D. 

Ligora ceaster ” 

942 , A. 

One of the Five Burghs of the Danes. 

-era-, B, C ; -ere- D. 

set Legra ceastre ” . . . 

943, D- 

Siege laid by King Edmund. 


The syllables -ora, -era, are worn fragments of wara, the gen. pi. 
of warn. This word has been explained already ; v. 26, Canterbury, 
Partll.vol. ix, pp. 107, 108. Ligora.- then equals Ligwara-ceaster, i.e., 
the city of the Lig-waru. For the falling out of w Worcester (<Wiog- 
ora-ceaster) Canterbury (< Cant wara burh) and Nidarium (gen. pi. ; 
< Niduarium) may be compared. 

The distinction between the Old-English forms of Leicester and 
Chester lies in the presence or absence of the letter r. 

The meaning of *Ligwaru, the Ligfolk, has not yet been deter- 
mined owing to the fact that Old-English scholars have not consulted 
their Welsh fellow-workers. In old romance the name for the central 
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parts of England south of the Humber and Mersey is “ Logres.” 
This is Logre with the addition of the Norman-French s of the 
nominative case. “ Logre” in the Arthurian legend equals the Welsh 
Lloegr. The people of Lloegr are called “ Lloegr-wys,” i.e., the 
^Lloegresi, in which es = ens-. Welsh Lloeg- postulates earlier # Lleg- ; 
cf. Welsh coed \ coeg, poen, with Latin -cet-um, ccec-us, pcen-a. Now the 
Latin sound of ae } e, which is represented in Welsh by oe, became l 
in Old English. Compare Late Latin pena < pcena with Old-English 
pin , and also Sequana (the Seine) with Old-English Sigene, and seta and 
tegida with Old-English side and tile. For these reasons Welsh 
Lloeg- postulates older # Leg-, # Lec-, Anglian # Lig-. The commence- 
ment of the use of the name Lloegr in Welsh to designate England 
would appear to date from times which were subsequent to the Cymric 
occupation of Cambria ; and the r in Lloegr really represents -r- in the 
worn-down Old-English name. Who the *Leci were is not determinable, 
but there is a connexion between them and Lecocetum, Bede’s “ Lic-cit- 
feld,” Lichfield. 

The forms of the name on the coins of the Xlth century are 
remarkable for the frequency with which H is substituted for G : cf . — 


Cnut 

... 

LEHR 

Harold I. 

• • . 

LEH 

Harthacnut 

LEHER 

Edward C. 

... 

LEHER 



LE6R 



LEDR 



LEHRELE 

Harold II. 

... 

LEHRI 



46. Lincoln. 

“ Lincylene ”... 

942, ft. 

One of the Five Burghs. 

“on Lincolna” 

1067, D. 

King William builds a castle . 

“on Lincollan ” 

627, E. 

Honorius was consecrated by Paulinus. 


The derivation and phonological descent of Lincoln from Lindo- 
colonia through Lind-cylene have been explained in Part I of this 
essay, vol. viii, pp. 26-28 (14. colnid) and p. 40 ( Lindcolnia ). 



London — Lydford. 


The forms inscribed upon the coins reflect both of those cited from 
MSS. s and E. 


Alfred 

... ... 

Lillies LLA 

Edward ... 


LINDOLNE 

LINDCOL 

Ethelred II. 



LIND 

LINCOL 

Cnut 

Harold I. I 
Edward C. J 

47. London. 

LINCOLN 


“ Lundonia ” has already been discussed, 

v. Part I, vol. viii, pp. 

41-43. The inscriptions on the coins of “ Lunden burh ” are very 
uniform. The leading forms are as follows : — 

Alfred 

... ... ••• ... 

Londonia in monogram. 

Athelstan 



LVND CIVITT 

LONDONI Cl 

Edmund 


LON EIITX 

Edgar 

... 

[LO]ND CIFITA 

Edward M. 


LVN 

Ethelred II. 


LVND 

LVNDENE 

LVNDONI 

Cnut 



LVNDENE 

LVND 

Edward C 

... ... ... ... 

LVNDENE 

Harold II. 

48. Lydford. 

LVNDEN 

“ to Hlydanforda ” 

997, C, D. The Danes come 
Hlida-, E. 

• 

Lyd- < Hlyda represents the hypocoristic or pet form of a name 


commencing with Hlyd < Hludi. Cf. “ Hlydanpol,” Kemble, Cod. 
Dipl., vi, 1 68. 
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49. Lymne. 

“on Limenemu]>an ” ... 893, 7 S. The Danes arrive . 

Edward M. ... ... ... ... LIMENE 

Reference should be made to Mr. Carlyon-Britton’s note “ Limene,” 
vol. vi, p. 29, and to the remarks made in Part I of this essay, 
vol. viii, p. 48. 

Latin e became l in Old English : cf. Sequana : Sigene, and the 
other words mentioned above, No. 45, Leicester. We cannot be sure 
about the etymon of Portus Lemanis, however ; for, though Old- 
English Limene postulates Lemani > "”'Llmteni > Limene > Limne, 
we must remember that Pliny calls it “ Limnus.” This shows that the 
a was short and that we must avoid comparison with the Latin name of 
the Lake of Geneva, sc. Lemanus. The old form of the name of 
Limoges was Lemovices. A Celtic vocable lem is obscure to me. 

50. Maldon. 

“to Maeldune” ... 913, ft, E. King Edward goes . 

921, ft. The Danes go , and besiege the burg. 

“ aet Mseldune ” ... 991, E. The Alderman Brihtno '5 was slain . 

The Old-English word mcel has two meanings : 1, meal ; 2, image, 
picture. “ Cristes mael ” means crucifix, and the name of Christian 
Malford reflects part of the name of Maldon. In Domesday Book we 
get “ Melduna.” The e here is long and in manuscripts A and B we 
get ce with the length-mark. These dialectal differences appear on the 
coins. In the south-eastern dialect e equals West-Saxon 7 e ; cf. Part 
II, § 3 - 

Ethelred II ... M/ELDV 

Cnut M/ELD 

MEL 

M/ELDVN 
MEL 


Edward C. 



Malmesbury — Northampton. 
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51. Malmesbury. 

“ binnon Mealdelmesby- 1015, E. Sigeferth’s widow brought . 

rig” 

The name of Malmesbury has been elucidated already in Part I, 
vol. viii, pp. 43, 44. 

The breaking ea before Id points to an original maid-, which must 
be regarded as a correption of Maild(ub), though the contamination 
with “ Eald (helm) ” has a great deal to answer for. 

On the coins we get — 

Cnut MEAL 

MEALE 

Edward C. ... ... ... ... MEAL 

MEALD 

MEALM 

MELME 

52. Northampton. 

“ of Hamtune ” ... 917, A. The Danes break out from Northampton. 

“ to Hamtune ” ... 918, A. The Danes belonging to Northatnpton 

submit to Edward. 

1010, E. The Danes come to Northampton and 
burn it. 

1064, E. Morker comes to Northampton. 

“innan NorShamtune” 1087, E. Hugh of Grantmesnil ravages . 

The meaning of Hamtun is not necessarily the home-town, or 
-enclosure. The root ham- has many meanings and is both head-word 
and deuterotheme in the names of men. Cf. Byrn-ham, Byrn-hom, 
and Hama. The patronymic Heming may come from Ham- and it is 
very likely that the original of Hamtun was *Hamantun. The 
celebrated name Hama, Old Norse Heimir, means a “ cricket ” ; also 
the “ womb.” Hama means the “skin,” a “ covering,” a “ surplice.” 

For tun see No. 81. 

The prefix nor& does not appear in the Chronicles till the reign of 
William the Conqueror. The mint is referred to so early a period as 
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the reign of Edgar, under whom a coin stamped N.AM is believed to 
have been struck here. See Mr. Carlyon-Britton’s remarks, vol. ix, 
pp. 140-143. 


53. Norwich. 

“toNorSwic” ... 1004, E. King Svvegen and his fleet came . 

“aet NorSwic ” ... 1087, E. Roger Bigod seizes the castle . 

For nod’s and wich see Nos. 52 and 35. 

The inscriptions on the coins show but little variety : NOROPIC 
appears on the coins of Athelstan, Edmund, Ethelred II. ; the D is also 
retained on Edred’s, Cnut’s, Harold the First’s, and Edward the Con- 
fessor’s coins. NORPIL appears under Athelstan, Edred, Cnut and 
Edward the Confessor. 



54 - 

Nottingham. 

“ oj? Snotengaham ” 

868, A. 

Ethelred and Alfred go with the West- 



Saxon army into Mercia . 

“ to Snotingaham ” 

... 923. A- 

Edward goes . 

“ Snotingaham ” 

... 942, A. 

One of the Five Burghs. 

“ to Snotingaham ” 

... 1067, D. 

King William goes , and builds a 



castle there. 


Snotingaham means the Home of the Snotingas, i.e., of the 
children of some chief whose name, like Snot-here and Snot-er, was 
made up of the head-word Snot and a deuterotheme. The name occurs 
in Ellis’s list B of Domesday tenants. The meaning of “ Snot ” is 
at the root of snoter, “ wise,” “prudent ” ; cf. snyttru , “wisdom.” This 
word is found in Gothic ( snutrs ), Old Icelandic ( snotr ), and Old Saxon 
and Old High German [snot tar). 

The form “ Snotengeham ” under Athelstan reflects that in the 
Chronicle , 868, above. This is unique in its fulness. 


Athelstan 

Cnut 

Harthacnut 
Edward C. 
Harold II. 


SNOTENCEHAM 

SNO 

8NOT 

SNOTIH 

SNOTIh 



Oxford. 
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55. Oxford. 


toOxnaforda” 

9x2, A. 

King Edward took , i.e., took possession 

of. 

set Oxnaforda ” 

924, C. 

King Edward’s son Alfweard dies 

to Oxneforda ” 

1009, E. 

The Danes go . 

on Oxona forda ” ... 

1015, E. 

A great gemot held . 

on Oxnaforda” 

1036, E. 

A great gemSt held , after Cnut’s 

death. 

into Oxenford ” 

1 140, E. 

The Empress Maud brought . 


The Oxford pennies of King Alfred have already received 
attention ; v. Mr. Carlyon-Britton’s article in vol. ii, p. 21, and another 
by myself in vol. iii. 

The meaning of the name is rendered unnecessarily obscure by the 
superficial suggestion that it means just the ford used by the oxen when 
they crossed over into Oxfordshire or Berkshire. The forms in the 
Chronicles are : — 


Oxena 

C. 

Oxene 

E. 

Oxna 

A. 

Oxne 

E. 

Oxana 

D. 

Oxan... 

D. 

Oxona 

E. 

Oxen... 

E. 


The supposed identity of this name with the gen. pi. of oxa, an 
“ ox,” is formal and resultant and we never get the form in exen < oexen. 

The genitive plural in -ena instead of -a appears particularly in 
folk-names: cf. Engle: Englena; Mierce : Miercna ; Seaxe : 
Seaxna. Similarly Oxna indicates Oxe as its nominative plural. Now 
the letter “ x ” presents a difficulty here, just as it does in the words 
discussed in Part II, vol. ix, p. 113, under Escan-ceaster : Exan- 
ceaster, namely, axe : asce, “ashes”; fixas : fiscas , “fishes”; axian : 
ascian , “to ask.” Similarly Oxe : Osce = the Oscas (<?). These would 
be the descendants of a chief named Osc 4- a deuterotheme. But “ osc ” is 
not West Saxon, but Old Saxon, or Jutish. It was the name of one of 
Hengist’s sons, and Bede gives us the patronymic in umlaut : “Oise 
a quo reges Cantuariorum solent Oiscingas cognominare ” ; vol. ii, 
p. 90. “ Oise” = *osci, and the Gothic form is Ausch-is. The West- 
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Saxon correspondent is # easc, but that does not occur, and we get /Esc, 
which eventually yielded Eash- in Esher and Eashing, in Surrey. 

In the Nomina Hidarum, written c. iooo, we get the impossible 
form noxgaga. I have shown elsewhere that this misrepresents 
*Oxnaga, the^« of the Osce. Next to it, in the list, is Ohtnaga — the ga 
of the Ohte, another Jutish race. The word gd is not West Saxon, 
but it is Frisian or Jutish, and it represents the Old-Saxon go, Old 
High German gou, a district or country. 

Hence Oxenaford means the ford of the Oxe, or descendants of 
Osc, the son of Hengist. 

The spellings upon the coins are very irregular — 

Alfred OWSNA 

OR2NA 

OHSNA 

Athelstan 0X VRBls 

Ethelred II. ... ... ... ... OXNA 

Cnut OC 

OEXEN 
OX 2 ENA 

Edward C OCXENE 

OXENE 

OXNE 

Harold II OXENE 

56. Pershore. 

“on P^rscore” ... 1053, D. Odda’s brother Alfric dies and is 

buried . 

“ on Perscoran ” ... 1056, C. Odda dies and is buried . -cora, D. 

“ of Perscoran ” ... 1086, E. Death of the abbot . 

This mint has been studied by Mr. Carlyon- Britton ; v. Peresc, 
vol. vi, p. 35. 

The meaning of the name is said to be “a portion of land for 
growing pears ” ; v. British Place-names in their Historical Setting, 
by the Rev. Edmund McClure, 1909, p. 298. The Latin word pirum 
was domesticated in Old English as pern, pere, and that, with compen- 
satory lengthening of the first vowel, has become our “ pear.” But 
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there is a difficulty — the locative “on Perscoran ” cannot come from a 
form “ perscoru ” as Mr. McClure supposes. The true word is scearu, 
and that might mean an estate, a portion of land. But in the first place 
scearu does not make its oblique cases in -an, and in the second the 
length-mark over 0 in MS. c forbids us to equate -scearu and -score. 

The only coin of this mint which is known is inscribed : — 

Edward Conf. ... ... PEREnL 



57 - 

Peterborough. 

“ Burh ” 

... 656, E. 

The monastery at Medeshamstede founded 
for the love of Christ and honour of 
St. Peter. It was afterwards called . 

“ to Burch ” ... 

... 963, E. 

The bodies of St. Kyneburh and 
St. KynesurS brought . 


The name given by Bede — Medeshamstedi, was considered in 
Part I, vol. viii, p. 44. Peterborough is included in this essay because 
minting-rights at Stamford were conceded to its abbot by King Edgar 
in 972 and some coins have been attributed to the Abbey itself. But 
the attribution is now rejected. 

58. P ether ton. 

The old name of the River Parrett was “ Pedride ” (658, ~R ), and 
the mouth of the Parrett is called “ Pedridanmuha ” (845, a: ). This 
mint has been studied by Mr. Carlyon : Britton ; v. vol. vi, p. 34. 

Edward C ON PEDR 


59. Pevensey. 

“ at Peuenes ea ” ... 1046, F. Earl Godwin and Earl Beorn lay . 

on Pefenasce C. 
to Peuenes eA D ; -& E. 

“into Pefnesea” ... 1066, D. Duke William comes . 

Pefena is a unique name, but the ending, like that of Hag-ena, 
Bors-ena and Brec-ena, is certainly Old English. The second element 


vol. x. 


c 
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is less clear. The Old- English ea is a “ river,” but the meaning is 
obscured for us by dialectal differences. The MS. F is Kentish and 
in that dialect To and la represent Germanic eu ; cf. article 1 5*2, eu, eg, 
Tg, insula, Part II, vol. ix, p. 100. We get, in order of time, “ Seises 
eu,” “ Selaes ei,” “ Seoles ig,” “ Sels-ey, ” and the Kentish “ Peuenes 
ea” is the representative of older “ Peuenes eu,” and the forerunner of 
modern Pevensey. The South-Saxon pronunciation is “ Pemsey.” 

This mint was established by King William and the forms found 
on the coins are PEFMESL, PEFMS, and pfne. 

60. Reading. 

“to Readingum” ... 871, A. The Danes come , 

fram Redingum, E. 
to Readingon, F. (872). 

“ to Rasdingan ” ... 1006, E. The Danes ravage from the sea . 

This is the locative case of a West-Saxon patronymic Readingas, 
the sons of a chief whose name was Read -j- a deuterotheme. 

West-Saxon ea before d is not a breaking, hence we must mark the 
diphthong long. This denotes Germanic Raud which appears in the 
Danish names Raud and Gud-raud. The meaning of “ read ” is “ red ” ; 
cf. Gothic raups, Old- Norse raufSr, Old-Saxon rod. For the correption 
of the long diphthong ea, cf. Old-English dead, deaf, bread, with our 
“ dead,” “ deaf” and “ bread,” respectively. 

On the coins we get ON REDI and ON READIN. The former of 
these reflects the spelling in MS. E, annal 871. The Anglian^, latere, 
does sometimes represent W. S. ea, Germanic au. 

61. Rlmddlan. 

“ Rudelan ” ... ... 1063,0. This town was burnt by Earl Harold. 

The name, of course, is Welsh, and Old-Welsh rzid, mo&zmrhudd 
(dd = th in “ then ”) means “red.” The ending “-lan,” modern llan, 
means “enclosure,” “land.” 

This mint was not established till after the Conquest ; v. vol. iv, 

pp. 66-68. 



Rochester — Romney. 


i9 



62. 

Rochester. 

“on Hrofesceastre ” .. 

• 839, -K. 

The Danes commit great slaughter 

“aet Hrofeceastre ” .. 

986, E. 

King Ethelred ravages . 

MS. C also omits the s. So also 9; 

“ to Hrofesceastre ” .. 

1023, D. 

The relics of Alphege carried . 

“on Hrofeceastre” .. 

. 1087, E. 

Odo provisions the castle . 

“ of Roueceastre ” 

1124, E. 

Ernulf bishop . 


This name was considered in Part I, vol. viii, pp. 38, 39, under 
Bede’s form “ Hrofaescaestir.” 

The coins retain the F of the root except in some instances under 
Harold I. 

Edgar 
Ethelred II 
Cnut 
Harold I. 

Edward C. 

Harold II. 


63. Romney. 

“ Rumenea ” 1052, E. Dungeness said to be to the south of 


ROF 

ROFEC 

ROFE 

ROE 

ROFE 

ROFI 


This ea is the West-Saxon and Mercian reproduction of Kentish 
l a < Germanic eu, insula. It is wrongly supposed to be West-Saxon 
ea < '*eaha < Germ, aha (Latin aqua) “a river.’’ Cf. supra , No. 59. 

“ Rum-en ” is supposed by some commentators to mean Roman. 
The Old-English Rum-walh certainly means Rome-welsh, but “ Rum ” 
enters into the composition of several names of men and women. 
Cf. Rymen-hild ( = rumin-), Rum-beald, Rum-beorht, Rum-wulf. 
We get this folk- and land- name in a charter of 697. Therein we 
read of “ Rumining seta,” i.e., (the land) of the settlers of Rumining. 


Ethelred II. 
Cnut 

Edward C 
Harold II. 


RVME 

RVMN 

RVMEE 

RVMEI 


C 2 
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64. Salisbury. 


“ jet Searobyrg ” 

... 552, a. 

Cynric defeated the Britons at the place 
called . 

“ to Searebyrig ” 

... 1085, E. 

A witena gemdt held . 

“on Searbyrig” 

... 1096, E. 

A witena gemot held . 

“ of Seresbyrig ” 

... 1123, E. 

Roger, Bishop of . 


Seres- twice ; Scares- twice ; Seares- thrice, 
all in the same annal. 

“Searu” was a personal name, cf. Kemble, Codex Dipl., 337, 
1084. The West-Saxon word searo, searu, means a device. The 
breaking ea indicates that r was followed by w — i.e., that it was *searw 
<fsarw. Now searu <C.sarwe postulates Sarwe -odunum, [Sorvi 
-odunum]. I regard this as quite accidental, and believe that there is no 
more connexion between “ Searu ” and “ Sorbis ” than there is between 
Cair “ Gloy w ” and “ Gleawanceaster.” With “ Sorvios ” compare the 
Breton Hervd. In Brythonic earlier ^ became h : Latin sal, sen-ex , 
ser, sits, are represented by hal, hen, hwyr, and hwch, in Welsh. 

The letter s of the possessive does not appear on the coins. 


Cnut 



SER 

SEREB 

Edward C. 

65. Sandwich. 

SERB 

SERBIR6E 

goERBVR 


“Sondwic” 851, A. Athelstan, King of Kent, defeats the heathen 

at . 

Sand- in other MSS. 

The suggestion so often made that wic in this place-name is 
Scandinavian vik, “ bay,” and not Latin vlc-us, “ village,” is uncritical. 
The heathen did not winter in Kent till 851 and were not heard of in 
the South of England till about 785. Because vik means “ bay ” and 
there are numerous “sand-viks” in Norway it need not follow that wic 
does not mean “village” in Kent and East Anglia. 
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The name on the coins is uniform. 

Ethelred II. ... ... ... ... SAN 

Edward C. SA 

SANDP 

66. Shaftesbury . 

“ to Scjeftesbyrig ” ... 980, E. King Edward buried . 

“on Sceaftesbyrig ” ... 982, C. Herelufu dies . 

“ Sceaft ” is the head-word in some such name as Sceaft-mund, 
Sceaft-wulf or Sceaft-here. At 980 E ce is the Anglian representative 
of West-Saxon ea. /E, EA, and E appear on the coins. The last 
indicates Kentish influence. In that dialect e represents West-Saxon 
ea after palatal c, sc and g. 

Ethelred II. 

Cnut 


Edward C. 

Harold II 

67. Southampton. 

“ SuiShamtun ” ... 980, C. ravaged by the Danes. 

“set Hamtune” ... 837, A Wulf-heard defeats the Danes . 

The meaning of the name is not, perhaps, so obvious as it seems ; 
cf. 52, Northampton. 

The inscriptions on the coins are uniform, except on one of Edgar’s 
which yields HANTVN. 


sCEFT 

SCEA 

/EsCFTEs 

sLEFTESB 

SCEAF 

SEEFTES 


68a. Southwark. 

“ to SuSgeweorke ” ... 1023, D. The body of St. Alphege brought by 

water . 

“ to Su]?geweorce ” ... 1052, D. Earl Godwin and his sons come . 

The word “ ge-weorc ” means a (military) work. It presents the 
breaking of e into eo before r + consonant. Our word represents the 
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late West-Saxon form wore. The principal variants on the coins 
are : — 


Ethelred II. 

SVOOE 

Cnut ... 

SVCLL 


SVBG 

Harthacnut 

SVBGER 

Edward C. 

SV-DG 


SVOE 


SVDP 

Harold II 

sVCEf* 


68. Stanwick. 

“ Stanewig ”... ... 1 1 37, E. Abbot Martin of Peterborough recovered . 

The Old-English “wig" means “war,” “contest” and would 
appear to be erroneous here. It might be suggested that it stands for 
“ weg,” “way ” and the first element in the name supports this view. 
Under King Ethelred II. we get sTANV. 

In the index to the place-names we are considering “ Southwick ” 
has displaced Stanwick. 


69. Stafford. 

“ Stsefford ” 913, C. Ethelfleda fortifies . 

Staf-, D. 

“ Staeffordsdr ” ... 1016, D. Edmund Ironside marches into . 

The word is made up of stcef a stick or staff, and ford. The 
connexion is not apparent. Under Edward the Confessor we get 

ON ST/EFORDE. 

70. Stamford. 

“to Steanforda ” ... 922, A. King Edward came with his army . 

“ Stanford ” 942, A. One of the Five Burghs. 

“ Stanford ” ... ... 936, E. King Edgar granted a moneyerin Stamford 

to the minster that was called Medesham- 
stede ; “ an myneter in .” 

The name of Stamford is supposed to mean Stone-ford. But stan 
cannot be represented by stean, as in 922 A, and it is obvious that the 
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writer of A did not recognise stan in the place-name. A Mercian 
stean < stdnu is indicated. No occurrence of o appears and the length- 
mark is absent. 

The inscriptions on the coins are very uniform, ranging, as they 
do, from sTA to STANFORD. The stem-vowel is always a on the coins. 

71. Sudbury. 

“on Sudbm”... ... 798, F Bishop Alfliun dies . 

This is a twelfth-century form. The meaning can only be “ at 
the south burgh.” 

Ethelred II. ... ... ... ... sV-DBY 

Edward C. ... ... ... ... wVPBVL, 



72. 

Tamworth. 

“ set Tameworjdge ” ... 

922, A. 

The Lady Ethelfleda dies . 

“ to Tamaweor|)ige ”... 

913. c. 

The Lady Ethelfleda came with all the 

Mercians . 913, D. She built 

TameweorSe. 

“ set TameweorS]?ige ” 

925, D. 

King Athelstan met King Sihtric . 

“TamewurJ>e” 

943 , D. 

Anlaf Sihtricsson took . 


The e in this name is representative of -an, the genitive of a 
hypocoristic or pet name, Tama. “ Toman worthig ” appears in the 
Charters : Kemble, Codex Diplom. The name Toma, Tama is obscure 
to me. It is not the same name as Tuma. 

Under Edward the Confessor we get TAMk and ta. 

“-weorthig ” means a farm, a manor, or estate. 

73. Taunton. 

“Tantun” 722, A. Queen Ethelburga destroyed Tantun which 

Ina had built. 

Tantiin is now Taunton. It is on the Tone, and that word, like 
“stone” and “bone,” postulates Old-English -an, which we get in 
Tan-tun. 

Cnut TANTV 

Edward C ON TANTVNE 
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74. Thetford. 

“set Beodforda” ... 870, E. The Danes winter . 

“on ]>eotforda ” ... 952, D. King Edred orders a great massacre . 

“ to ^eodforda ” ... 1004, E. The Danes come . 

“ |?eodford ” ... ... ioio, E. The Danes burn . 

“ of ]>eotfordan ” ... 1094, E. Herbert Losenga, bishop . 

It is believed that Thetford means ^Theodeford, “ the ford of the 
people.” But the name never appears with the genitive case-ending. 
Moreover, the wavering between Theot- and Theod-, and the settling 
down into Thet, indicate that Theod- is a metaphony, a popular attempt 
to explain Theot-. In Old English theote is said to mean a conduit. 


Edgar 

-DEOTF 

Ethelred II 

BEOD 

Cnut 

BEODF 


BEOTFO 

Harold I 

BEOTF 


BEOD 

Edward C. 

BEOD 

Harold II 

BEOT 


BITFO 


75. Torksey. 

“ set Tureces iege ” ... 873, s- The Danes winter in Lindsey . 

Turkesege B. 

Turcesige D, E. 

“ Turces ieg ” is Turk’s Island. The name has no more to do with 
the Turk than “ macaroon ” has to do with Irish, or Rothschild 
(= roth + schild) with German. The personal name involved appears 
in “Turcan den”; Kemble, Codex Diplom.,' 90. The place is now 
called Torksey. The West-Saxon form ieg < eagi < # augi = “ island,” 
as explained above, No. 15. 

Ethelred II. ... ... ... ... TVRL 

76. Twynham. 

“ set Tweox neam ” ... 902, 7 t. Prince Ethelwald seizes an estate . 

-am D. 

The word is made up of two elements : 1. tweox : betweox, 
“ between,” a preposition governing the dative ; and earn , the dative 
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plural of ea, “river.” In MS. D we get “aet betweoxnam” and this 
preposition yielded place to “ betweon,” which is of almost identical 
meaning. “ Twyn-ham,” therefore, does not mean 'tween ham , but 'tween 
rivers. 

The coins present in place of p, t>. 

Edgar ... ... ... ... ... T>{<EO 

T*E 0 MAM 

Compare Mr. Carlyon- Britton’s remarks, The Twynham ( Christ- 
church) Mint , vol. vi, p. i6r. 


“ to VVealinga forda” 

“ Walingeforde ” 

“ to Walingford ” 


77. Wallingford. 

1006, E. The Danes come . 

1013, E. King Swegen comes . 

1126. Earl Waleran imprisoned at 

1 140, E. Matilda escapes . 


It is usually asserted that Wallingford preserves the name of an 
old ford over the Thames which was used by the Romano-British. 
But the Britons were called Wealas and Brettas. The first name is 
general for a foreigner ; the second gives particular information in this 
case as to which foreigners. The Welsh were never called * Wealingas, 
the sons of the foreigner. 

Wealh- was a head-word in Old- Germanic names before the 
migration of Hengest and Horsa. Wealh)>eow was the wife of 
HroSgar, king of the Danes in Beowulf. The Old German is Walh. 
In Old English a before / phis a consonant became broken into ea. 
When the h fell off there was complementary lengthening of the 
broken vowel and wealh , “a foreigner,” made wealas, “foreigners.” 
Similarly *Wealh-ing-as became Wealingas and Wealingaford means 
the ford conserved or used by the Wealingas, i.e., the sons and 
descendants of some chief whose name began with Wealh-, like Wealh- 
beorht, Wealh-heard and Wealh-hun. 

Athelstan BELINDA 

Edgar ... ... ... ... ... PELEGAFOR 

Ethelred II PELIG 

►ELI& 
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Cnut 

1>ELI 


PEL1N 

Harold I 

PELINDA 

Edward C. 

PA 


PEA 


P7EL 


PALINQE 


PELIN 

Harold II 

PALIN 


78. Wareham. 

“ aet Werham ” ... 784, A. Beorh trie’s body lies . 

-hdtn, B, C, D. 

Waer-, E. 

“ to Waerham ” ... 1113, E. Robert de Baelesme imprisoned . 

The modern name Ware-ham in its first syllable exhibits inorganic 
lengthening of er ; cf. beru, “ b&zx,” peru, “pear.” But the meaning 
of West-Saxon Wer-, Angle Waer-, is not clear. We must take the form 
as we find it in the ninth-century Chronicle. A long e in West Saxon 
would have yielded modern *Weerham. 

The inscriptions on the coins are quite uniform in so far as 
intention goes. 


Athelstan 

t-ERHA 

Ethelred II. 

I>FRHM 

Edward C. 

PER 


PARN 

Harold II 

PER 


79. Warwick. 

“Waeringwic” ... 914, C. Ethelfleda fortifies . 

“ Waeringwicscir ” ... 1016, E. Cnut ravages . 

Wtering- represents Wceringa- and the word means the wtc of the 
descendants of a prince whose name was compounded of the head- 
word wdri- and a deuterotheme : cf. Wair-mund, Waer-beald, 
Waer-laf. Corruption of x took place early, it would appear. 
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A form “ waer-,” in i-umlaut, should yield wer. I do not know of 
a literary instance, but we get it on the coins. 


Athelstan 

VERI 

Cnut ... 

P/ERINC 

Harold I 

P/ERINLP 

Edward C. 

P 7 ER 


P/ERINC 


PER 

Harold II. 

PEARP 


The last quotation shows an orthographical error : mar-, wer-, 
cannot be represented by wear-. There need be no doubt about the 
mint, however. 

80. Watchet. 

“ Waeced” 918, A. The Danes land near . 

weced, 915, E. 

“Wecedport” 987 E, C. The Danes harry . 997, E. 

The e for West-Saxon a is Kentish as to dialect. The meaning of 
Waced, our Watchet, is elusive and obscure. The suggested 
derivation, namely, uocet-um, would not yield “ waeced. - ’ 

Ethelred II hECED 

Cnut PECED 

Edward C CEPORI 

PECE 

8 1 . Wilton. 

“aetWiltune” ... 871,7c. Alfred defeated . 

“onWiltune” ... 962,7c. Alfgar is buried . 

Asser tells us that Wilton was situated on a hill on the south side 
of the river “Guilou,” the Wiley. In the land-names Dorn-saete, 
Elmet-saete, Sumor-saete, the prototheme would appear to be Celtic in 
the two first. But Sumor-, modern Somer-, appealed so little to the 
Welsh as a British word that they rendered “ Somerset ” by Gwlad-yr- 
Hav, “ the Summerland.” One of the kings of the Alemans is called 
“ Suomarius ” by Ammianus Marcellinus, and this represents a form 
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Sumar. Now, just as we have Sumar, Sumortun (733 , e), and Surnor 
ssete (845, s), so do we find Willi- in Wiltun and Wilstete. For 
this reason I do not accept a Celtic derivation for “ Wil-,” and 
prefer to regard Wiltun as # Wila-tun, the Town of the Wil£, 
or Willas. This prototheme appears in Willi-bald, Willihelm and 
Willi-had. 

The name Willa appears in WidsOS in the phrase Wiolan e, “ the 
Island of Wlla.” The breaking of i before l followed by 0, a or u is 
quite regular. In WidsrS we are also told that Casere, the prince 
of the Creacas, or Crecas, possessed the rule over the “ Wllan ” 
or Willas. Compare what has been written about 31, Cricklade, 
Part II of this essay, vol. ix. The Count C^esarius mentioned in 
WidsiS was slain in a.d. 448; v. Notes and Queries. 1913, S. 11, 
vii, 62. 

There are no important variations on the coins till we come to — 

Edward C. ... ... ... ... PILTVNE 

PILTVNEIC 

DILTVNEN 

Harold II PITAI 

HLT 

82. Winckcombe. 

“ on Wincelcumbe ” ... 1053, C, D. Godwin, abbot dies. 

The Old-English zvincel signifies a corner, or an angle. The word 
“cumb,” so frequent in the South of England, is the Celtic *humba, a 
valley, modern Welsh cwm. I ts actual force in English is “a deep 
hollow on the flank of a hill.” 

The only evidence that can be adduced that “Wincel” was a 
proper name is derived from the forged charter in Kemble, Codex 
Diplom., No. LXXIII, ascribed to a.d. 735. In that we read of a 
Comes Somersetensis named Wincelinus. The occasional appearance of 
the s of the possessive is not conclusive. In -cel. however, we do get 
several proper names, as Bracel, Cucel, Drocel, Ecel, Hzecel, Pacel and 
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Waecel. These names are all difficult to fit in with the Aryan personal 
name-system, and it is quite possible that the Old-English wincel is 
merely a metaphony of the true name, like “ Gleaw-” for Glev-um and 
Roth’s Child for Rothschild ( roth-schild ). In any case, as Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton has shown in his article on The Winchcombe Mint , vol. vi, 
pp. 49-64, Winchelsea in Sussex has no claim whatever to be regarded 
as a mint-town in Anglo-Saxon times. 

The chief variants given by Mr. Carlyon- Britton are — 


Edgar 

hENILES 

Ethelred II. 

HEEL 

Cnut 

MNCEL 

Edward C. 

PINZELE 

Harold II 

MNCELI 



S 3 - 

Winchester. 

on Wintunceastre ”... 

643, A. 

Cenwealh builds the church 
Winian -, E. 

on Wintanceastre ” ... 

744 . E. 

Bishop Daniel resigns . 

on W inteceastre ” 

S97, A. 

Beornulf the wickreeve dies - 

on Winceastre ” 

1006, E ; 
1013, E ; 

1 140, E. 


Wincester ” ... 

1035, C, D. 



The form “ Wintun-,” in A, at 643 is a scribal error. The ninth- 
and tenth-century a was a u with the top barred, and collision between 
u and a is frequent through omission to close the top of the letter. 
“ Wintan-” is found at 754, 755, 855, 933 and 963. 

The name has already been considered in Part I of this essay ; 
v. vol. viii, p. 46. 

On the coins, the t of Wint- disappears under Cnut. 


Alfred 
Athelstan 
Edwig 
Edgar 
Edward II. 


HN 

WIND 

HN 

HNT 0 

HNT 
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Ethelred II. 

MNLEs 


HNTCESRE 


PINT 


RINT 

Cnut 

PINCEST 


PNCESTR 


HMIs 

Harold I 

PINCEST 

Harthacnut 

PINEEST 

Edward C. 

PINCESTR 

Harold II. 

PINCE8T 



84. 

Worcester. 

“on Wigraecastre ” ... 

959 . a, F. 

King Edgar gave Dunstan the bishopric 

“ to Wigorcastre ” 

992, E. 


“ to Wigeraceastre ”... 

992, E. 

Ealdulf became bishop . 

“ on Wigraceastre ” ... 

1033, D. 

Bishop Leofsie buried . 

“ on Wygracestre ” ... 

1049, D. 

An earthquake . 

The oldest form 

of the 

name is “ Wiogoraceaster” ; v. Skeat’s 


Twelve Facsimiles of Old- English Manuscripts , No. i . This is a facsimile 
of the first page of the Bodleian manuscript (Hatton, No. 20) of King 
Alfred’s translation of Pope Gregory’s Pastoral Care. The first line 
is B-EOs BOC sCEAL TO PIODORA CEA sTRE. 

The form “ Wiogora-” is the genitive case of *Wigwaru, and 
means “of the Wig-folk.” “ Wiog-” is a Kentish form of Wig-o. In 
that dialect alone did i become io before a guttural followed by o/a. 

The meaning of warn is “folk,” but the full significance is more 
particular : we are to understand a mixture of Angles, or Saxons, with 
indigence', cf. Cantwaru, Niduari, Amsiuari, Chasuari, etc. 

The coins are not numerous. 


Cnut ... 

PHRA 

Edward C. 

PIHR 


DIHEREC 


PIHER 


PIHRE 


PIURECE 
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85. York. 

“onEofenvic” ... 189, E. Severus died . The same form occurs 

at 626, E, 685, E, 741, E. 

“ to Eferwic ”... ... 1070, A. Thomas elected bishop . 

“ on Eofonvicceastre ” 644, A. Paulinus was archbishop . 

I have already dealt with Eboraca > York in Part I, vol. viii, pp. 
35-37. The forms of the determinative in the name of Eofer-wic are 
numerous. We get on various coins, in different manuscripts, and at 
different times, Eofor -, Heofor-, Eafoi Efer-, YEfer-, Euer -, Euor-. 
The city is called Eoferwicceaster ; its people are the Eoferwicingas ; 
the county is Eoferwicscir , and the bishop’s see was Eoferwicstol. 

The inscriptions on the coins are fairly reliable. 


Athelstan 

EBORAC 


EFORMC 

Edgar 

EOFORMC 


EFER 

Edward II. 

EOFORMC 

Ethelred II 

EOFERPIC 


EFERMC 

Cnut 

EOFRPIC 

Harold I 

EOFER 

Edward C. 

EOFERPIE 

Harold 11 

EOFERP 


The root of all these forms is the Romano- British ebor < ebur. 
In this word the intervocal consonant was pronounced like English v, 
Old-English f. The Celtic ebor , ebur , was supposed to be the 
Germanic ebur , a boar, and in course of time it underwent guttural 
umlaut as to its primal vowel. The diphthong eo next assumed the 
ascending phase and was pronounced \\k& yo, with the following results : 
eoforwic > yovrwic > yorick > York. 




A NUMISMATIC HISTORY OF THE REIGNS OF 
WILLIAM I. AND II. (1066—1100.) 

By P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, F.S.A., President. 

PART II.— THE HISTORY OF THE MINTS ( continued ). 

Nottinghamshire : — D.B. Snotinghamscire. 

Nottingham : — D.B. SnotingeJiam, Snotingham . 

HE ancient borough of Nottingham, a county in itself, gives 
its name to the shire of which it is the capital. 

From the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle we learn that 
Nottingham was a fortified place prior to the year 868, when 
it was occupied by the Danes. At the request of Burgred, King of the 
Mercians, the West-Saxon King, Aithelred, and his brother Ailfred, 
went with a force of West Saxons to Nottingham and there found the 
army “ in the works ” and there besieged them, but there was no hard 
battle there and the Mercians made peace with the invaders. 

In the year 922 Eadweard the Elder went to Nottingham and 
reduced the burgh, and ordered it to be repaired and peopled both with 
Englishmen and Danish. Two years later, before midsummer, he 
again went there with a force and commanded the burgh to be built on 
the south side of the River Trent, opposite to the other, and the bridge 
over it betwixt the two burghs. 

It is not unlikely that Eadweard the P'lder established a mint at 
Nottingham, as the name Osulf, one of ADthelstan’s moneyers at this 
place, occurs also upon coins of Eadweard, which, as usual in that reign, 
do not bear the name of a mint. 

Towards the close of Aithelstan’s reign Nottingham, in association 
with Derby, Leicester, Lincoln and Stamford, was again in the power 
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of the Danes, and it is to this period that we attribute those curious 
pennies of the style and fabric of /Ethelstan’s money, which are struck 
from two. reverse dies. This method was doubtless adopted to avoid 
the appearance of the name of ^Ethelstan, King of the Saxons, upon 
coins circulating in a confederacy of Danes. 

In the year 941 Eadmund, the brother and successor of Aithelstan, 
reduced Nottingham and the other four Danish burghs to his rule. 

There is no direct evidence to show that a mint was in operation 
at Nottingham under Eadmund, Eadwig, Eadgar and Eadweard the 
Martyr, but the mint-name appears upon coins of ^Ethelred II. and of 
all his Danish and Saxon successors. 

The account of Nottingham in Domesday stands at the head of 
the Survey of the county and in a parallel column with that of Derby. 
It informs us that in King Edward’s time 40 shillings were rendered by 
two moneyers. 

The borough then rendered iS pounds, but at the date of the 
Survey this had been increased to 30 pounds and a further sum of 10 
pounds from the mint. 

From these facts we infer that Nottingham was in the reign of the 
Confessor a royal mint, and that prior to the date of Domesday 
the mint had been farmed to the burgesses at a rent of ,£10 per 
annum. 

The appended list shows that the only absent types of William I. 
are Types V and VII, but of the latter there exists a mule of the 
obverse of VII and the reverse of VIII, so we may confidently look for 
the appearance of both V and VII. 

All the types of William II. are represented. 

William I. 

Type I : — 

* FORHA ON SNOTIN 

Type II 

* ELFSI ON SNOT, York Find, 1845. 

* FORN ON SNOTINCTE, Sale, 17.3.1855, Lot 422. 

* „ „ „ SNOTI[NG»E], York Find, 1845, Plate XXVIII, 

Fig. 1. 
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Type III 

* FORNA ON SNG*TA 

* „ „ „ STOTA, Allen, Lot 326, Plate XXVIII, Fig. 2. 

*„ „ „ STOTING'E, Plate XXVIII, Fig. 3. 

* MAN ON SNOTING*I, Spicer MS. 

„ „ „ SNOTINHAN, Christie’s, 5.3.1845, Lot 81. 

* * MANNA ON STOTI, Plate XXVIII, Fig. 4. 

Type IV 

* * FORN ON SNOTING*I, Plate XXVIII, Fig. 5. 

* * MANNA ON SNO, Plate XXVIII, Fig. 6. 

f * MAN ON SNOTIN(?I, Plate XXVIII, Fig. 7. 

Type V : — 

No example hitherto noted. 

Type VI 

* (TODBRAND ON SN, Spicer MS. 


Type VII : — 

No example hitherto noted. 

Mule, obverse, Type VII, reverse , Type VIII : — 

* * MANA ON SNOTI, Beaworth Find, Plate XXVIII, Fig. 8. 

Type VIII 

* * IETEER ON [N?]SOT, Beaworth Find, Plate XXVI 1 1 . 

Fig. 9. 

* * ATSERE ON SNOTIN, Beaworth, 3, Plate XXVIII, Fig. 10. 

* * MAN ON SNOTIE, Beaworth, I, Plate XXVIII, Fig. 11. 

f * „ „ „ SNOTIEN2, Beaworth, 2, Plate XXVIII, Fig. 12. 

f * * MANA ON SNOTI, Beaworth, 11, Plate XXVIII, Fig. 13. 


Type 1 
Type 2 


William II. 

* * PULFRIE ON SOTIHC, Tamworth Find, Plate XXVIII, 

Fig. 14. 

* * AEERE ON SOTINC7E, Tamworth Find, Plate XXVIII, 

Fig. 15 - 
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Type 3 (*) 

* HALDIN ON SNOTI, the late Thomas Bliss, Plate XXVI 1 1, 

Fig. 1 6. 

Type 4 id) •— 

* LIFPINE ON SNOT 

Type 5 :~ 

* HALDIN ON SNOTI, Sale, 4.6.1855, Lot 30. 

,, „ SOT 

Oxfordshire : — D.B. Oxenefordscire. 

Oxford: — D.B. Oxeneford. 

Although the Loyal, and Royal, City of Oxford was probably 
represented by little more than a marsh at the time when the present 
village of Dorchester, a few miles down the river, was an important 
Roman- station and Romano-British town, it receives the consequential 
designation of “ civitas ” in Domesday as well as the more correct 
description of “ villa.” 

It was not until the reign of Henry VIII. that the see of Oxford 
was created, and that the term “ city,” in the more modern sense, became 
applicable to Oxford. The Saxon see was established at Dorchester 
until removed to Lincoln under William II., and that of Oxford was, in 
turn, carved out of the see of Lincoln. 

The name of Oxford reflects its early rurality, the translation ot 
the Saxon Oxnaford being ford = ford, Oxna = of Oxen. 

Since then its ancient University has been the Pons asinorum of 
not a few and the Alma mater of many thousands. 

Although we cannot approve of the methods of William Camden, 
Clarencieux King of Arms, who, in 1622, founded at Oxford The Camden 
Professorship of Ancient History , in that he had prior to this good deed 
“interpolated” in Asser’s Life of King Alfred , a long paragraph 
intended to prove that Oxford was at that early date a great seat of 
learning, we must consider what was then the spirit of the age. There 
then existed a desire to carry back institutions to the earliest possible 
date and without much regard to truth. 
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Evidence of this is afforded by another effort of the period : we 
mean the illustrated pedigree of Queen Elizabeth at Hatfield House, 
which deduces her origin from Adam in a series of proved generations. 
But how poor and short is even such a pedigree in the presence of 
geology, and such evidence as that afforded by the recently discovered 
Piltdown skull ! Nor can we give greater approbation to the modern 
sceptical and critical spirit which, in ignorance, would deprive Oxford 
of that antiquity which she undoubtedly possesses. If we thus refer to 
Mr. C. L. Stainer’s attempt to discredit the allocation to Oxford of the 
pennies 1 struck there under King HElfred, the numismatic importance 
of these coins must be our excuse. We will, however, refrain from a 
repetition of the arguments already adduced in earlier volumes 
of this Journal , 2 which we are satisfied have established beyond 
the possibility of reasonable doubt the fact that coins bearing the 
name of Oxford were struck there during the reign of that great 
Saxon king. 

It is probable, as there also shown, that coinage at Oxford was 
continued under Eadweard the Elder, and from and including the reign 
of /Ethelstan to the time of the Norman Conquest the series of Oxford 
pennies is unbroken, save in the sole case of Eadwig. 

The mint-name is in evidence even upon the coins of Eadmund and 
Eadred, from whose money the name of the mint is more often omitted 
than otherwise, and upon coins of Hithelstan and Eadred it appears in 
conjunction with the designation urbs. 

In Domesday the account of Oxford stands, as is usual in the case 
of county boroughs, at the head of the Survey of Oxfordshire, but it 
contains no direct reference to the mint, either under King William or 
under King Edward ; the name of “ Suetman, monetarius,” however, 
is mentioned as the tenant of one house. 

1 See Oxford Si/ver Pennies, printed for the Oxford Historical Society at the 
Clarendon Press, 1904. 

2 See “The Oxford Mint in the Reign of Alfred,” British Numismatic Journal, 
vol. ii, pp. 21-30; “The Inscription on the Oxford Pennies of the Ohsnaforda Type,” 
British Numismatic Journal, vol. iii, pp. 67-100 ; and “ Review of Oxford Silver Pennies,” 
British Numismatic Jourtial, vol. i, pp. 37 2_ 375- 
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On the next folio, under Terra Regis , it is recorded that the County 
of Oxford renders to the King £ 20 for the mint. 

This must refer to the mint in the borough of Oxford, as there was 
no other within the county. It is clear, therefore, that Oxford was a 
mint town from the time of Ailfred, and that, at some time prior to the 
compilation of Domesday the mint had been farmed to the burgesses at 
a fixed rent. As we have already seen, this seems to have been the 
usual custom in the case of all boroughs of importance. 

On turning to the appended list of coins struck at Oxford under 
William I., we find that all of the types of his money are represented ; 
and of William II., Types x, 2 and 4 (j), but that no specimens of Types 
3 (f) and 5 are at present recorded. Both the last named are uncommon, 
especially Type 5. That is, the specimens of these types which have 
been discovered are not now numerous, whatever may have been the 
fact at the time of their issue. 

There would appear to be no reason why these lacunae should be 
permanent. 


William I. 

Type I : — 

* (?ODPlNE ON OXENI, the late Thomas Bliss, Plate 

XXIX, Fig. 1. 

* HEEEffOD ON OXEN, the late Sir John Evans. 


Type II : — 

* BRIHTRED ON OXEI, C. L. Stainer. 

* * ELFPI OH OXEFORD:, York Find, 1845 (3); York 

Museum, Plate XXIX, 
Fig. 2. 

* (?ODPINE ON OXENEF, Hunter Collection, Glasgow, 

Plate XXIX, Fig. 3. 

* HERE(?OD ON OXENE 

* MAN ONN OXFOR, York Museum. 

* * PVLFPI ON OXEN, Plate XXIX, Fig. 4. 

„ „ „ OXENEF, York Find, 1845 ; York Museum. 

[* PVLFJPI ON OXENE[F], broken : W. S. Lincoln and Son. 
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THE OXFORD MINT. 

WILLIAM I. FIGURES I-l8. 


PLATE XXIX 
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Type III 


* * IEG*ELPI ON OXENEFO, St. Mary Hill Church Find, 

Plate XXIX, Fig. 5. 

„ „ „ OXENEI, Hunter Collection, Glasgow. 

* BRIHTRED ON OXEN, Ruding, Plate I, Fig. 1. 

"f »> >» ji X - - - 

* G-ODPINE ON OXENE, B. Roth, from Montagu, Lot 200. 

„ „ „ OXENFE 

* HIERG*OD ON OXEN, Spicer MS. 

* HARffOD ON OXENEF, Spicer MS. 

* * PVLFPI ON OXENEF, Plate XXIX, Fig. 6. 

t „ „ „ OXENEFOI 


Type IV : — 

* IELFPI ON OXENAE, Hunter Collection, Glasgow, Plate 

XXIX, Fig. 7. 

* * G*ODPINE ON OXENI, Plate XXIX, Fig. 8. 

* * HARffOD ON OXENEF, Plate XXIX, Fig. 9. 

* * PVLFPI ON OXENAF, Plate XXIX, Fig. 10. 


Type V : — 

* * IELFPI ON OXSNEF, Plate XXIX, Fig. 11. 

* IELFPIG* ON OXSNEI, Hunter Collection, Glasgow, 
f * G*ODPINE ON OXSNE, from the Wakcford and Montagu, 

Lot 217, collections, Plate 
XXIX, Fig. 12. 

Type VI : — 

f * BRIHTRED ON OXNI, Plate XXIX, Fig. 13. 

* * PVLFPI ON OXSNEF, Beaworth Find, Plate XXIX, 

Fig. 14. 


Type VII : — 


t * 

* * 

» 

* * 
* 


BRIHTRED ON OXSE, and Bodleian Library, fPlate 

XXIX, Fig. 15. 

HARffOD ON OXSN, Beaworth Find, Plate XXIX, Fig. 16. 

„ „ OXSIE 

HAREG- ON OXSNEF, Plate XXIX, Fig. 17. 

PVLFPI ON OXSE, Ashmolean, Oxford. 

„ „ OXSNEF, Hunter Collection, Glasgow. Plate 

XXIX, Fig. 18. 
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Type VIII 

* * BRIHTRIED ON OXSI, Beaworth, 31, Plate XXX, Fig. 1. 

* * BRIHTRED ON OXE, Beaworth, 2, Plate XXX, P'ig. 2. 

f * „ „ „ OXN, Beaworth, 17, Tamworth, I, Plate 

XXX, Fig. 3. 

f * „ „ „ OXIE, Beaworth, 14, Plate XXX, Fig. 4. 

f * * SIPETMAN ON OXI, Beaworth, 5. 

* * SPETMAN ON OXEE, Plate XXX, Fig. 5. 

* „ „ „ OXI, Beaworth, 4, Plate XXX, Fig. 6. 

* „ „ „ OXN, Beaworth, 2. 

f * „ „ „ OXIE, Beaworth, 56, Plate XXX, Fig. 7. 

* * PVLFPI ON OXNEF, Beaworth, 14, Plate XXX, Fig. 8. 


William II. 

Type 1 : — 

* BRVNSTAN ON OXN 

* PVLFPI ON OXNE, the late Sir John Evans. 

Mule, obverse , Type 1, reverse , Type 2 : — 

* SPETMAN ON OX, Royal Mint Collection, Plate XXX, 

Fig. 9. 

Type 2 : — 

* BRIHTRIED ON OXEN 

f * * BRIFTRIED ON OXEF, Tamworth Find, Plate XXX 

Figs. 10 and 1 1. 

* BRIHTRIE ON OXE, Allen, Lot 327. 

f * EELFPINE ONI OXIE, Plate XXX, Fig. 12. 

* <?0[DPINE] ON OXHE, York Museum. 

* ----PINE ON OXEI, Tamworth Find. 

* SP[ETMAN] ON OX, Tamworth Find. 

* SPETMAN ON OXN, Royal Mint Collection, Plate XXX, 

Fig. 13. 

* PVLFPI ON OXENE, Allen, Lot 327. 

t * „ „ „ OXNE, Tamworth Find, Plate XXX, Fig. 14. 

Type 3 (4 ) : 


No example hitherto noted. 




PHOTOPHANE CO.S.E. 


OXFORD MINT. 
AM I. FIGURES 1-8. 
II. FIGURES 9-' 6 - 
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Type 4 (j) 

* IEG-LNOD ON OEXN, the late Sir John Evans, 
f * IEiTLPINE ON OXF, and Hunter Collection, fPlate XXX, 

Fig. 15. 

t * G*ODPINE ON OXNE, illustrated, vol. ii, Plate IV, Fig. 83. 
* * SPETHAN ON OXI, Hawkins , 249, Plate XXX, Fig. 16. 

Type 5 : 

No example hitherto noted. 
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a.d. 1135 to 1154. 
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By W. J. Andrew, F.S.A. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Close of the Year 1135, and Stephen’s Seizure of 

the Throne. 

ING HENRY’Slast illness was sudden and of short duration, 
for on November the 25th, 1 135, he had gathered a hunting 
party at his castle of Lions, near Rouen, which was to be 
turned into a group of mourners around his death-bed on 
the night of December the 1st. It included three English earls, Robert 
of Gloucester, William de Warenne of Surrey, and Robert de Beau- 
mont of Leicester, also Count Waleran of Meulan, Count Rotrou of 
Perche, and Hugh Bigod, the Seneschal : for the flower of England’s 
nobility was in Normandy. The Empress Matilda was with her 
husband, Geoffrey of Anjou, at Angers, and Stephen was at his citadel 
of Boulogne. 1 

In England but two earls were left, the young Ranulf of Chester, 
then fully occupied with the defence of the Marches against a general 
rising of the Welsh, 3 and Roger of Warwick, “ a weak man addicted 
to pleasure rather than to courage ” 3 ; for the then remaining earldom, 
that of Huntingdon aim Northampton, 4 was in the hands of King 

1 At least he was “ beyond the sea,” and immediately sailed from Wissant. 

2 Ordericus Vilalis, B. xiii, c. xvi. 

8 Gesla Regis Stephani , B. i. 

4 Geoffrey de Mandeville , by Dr. Horace Round, p. 272. 
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David of Scotland. No political conditions could have been more 
propitious to the cause of Stephen at this crisis than the absence over 
sea of most of the great barons of England, for it left the Church 
predominant, and the Church was almost synonymous with Stephen’s 
party. Had Henry died here, the mere presence of the powerful Earl 
of Gloucester, Matilda’s natural brother and the master hand of her 
cause, would probably have been sufficient to have diverted the threads 
of our history. 

Henry of Blois, Stephen’s younger brother, Bishop of Winchester 
and still Abbot of Glastonbury, had been appointed the Papal Legate 1 
in the preceding" year, and was a member of the royal council. As 
such his influence was vast, but I think that the story of his life proves 
that it was consistently given to his Church, even when, five years 
later, this was to the bane of his brother. But now the interests of the 
one were the interests of the other, for the Church had suffered 
grievances under the late king, and had but an easy bargain to make 
with a new, if rightful, aspirant to the throne, which would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, with the proud Empress, King Henry’s 
pledged successor. 

The simultaneous action promply taken by Henry of Blois at 
Winchester, and by Stephen at Boulogne, proves that there was a well 
organized conspiracy between them, which only awaited the news of the 
death of the king to become operative. There was no waiting for com- 
munications : each acted instantly, and therefore each knew and could 
trust what the other would do. Roger, the aged Bishop of Sarum, 
who had served as Chancellor and Chief Justiciary, and to whom the 
late king, as on previous occasions, had entrusted the administration of 
the affairs of state in England on sailing for Normandy, so readily, and 
strenuously, accepted the overtures of Bishop Henry to declare for 
Stephen, that I think he was already within the plot. It does not seem, 
even, to have come as a surprise to William de Corbeuil, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the fact that Hugh Bigod alone hurried to England 
from the obsequies at Rouen, coupled with the opportune evidence he 


1 Annals of Winchester. 
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brought, suggests that one at least of the laity was a party to the con- 
spiracy. That it was wide-spread is probable, for the prompt appoint- 
ment of William de Warenne, William de Roumare, half-brother to the 
Earl of Chester, and Hugh de Gourney to hold the duchy of Normandy, 
would not have been made without the knowledge that they also were 
pledged to Stephen’s cause. On the whole, I fancy that in spite of the 
triple oaths of allegiance to his daughter, enforced by King Henry, the 
succession of the crown of England had been weighed in another balance 
long before his death. Of this, however, there seems to have been no 
suspicion in the minds of the Empress and her friends. 

The news of Henry’s demise must have reached the two persons 
most concerned almost simultaneously, yet how differently it affected 
them. Matilda at once left Angers for Normandy, expecting as a 
matter of course to receive her promised inheritance. So certain was 
she, that she came unaccompanied even by her husband, and her 
promptitude secured her the homage of Argentan, Domfront, and 
Hiemes, for as yet Stephen’s stroke of policy had not touched the 
confines of the duchy. But then came the set-back ; and Normandy 
was merged in the coup d'etat. The man, the one man who could have 
averted the catastrophe, was one who moved slowly — yet surely when 
he did move — Robert of Gloucester, and he was still biding his time, 
although watching events over the body of his deceased father. There 
is a time when opportunity offers itself to all men, whatever their 
station in life may be, and he missed his. William of Malmesbury, a 
contemporary chronicler and partisan of Matilda’s cause, indicates this 
when he says, “the Empress, for certain reasons, as also her brother 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and almost all the nobility, delayed 
returning to the kingdom.” It was not the only occasion on which the 
Earl was lethargic. 

Stephen, in contrast, was the man of the moment, and on receipt 
of the news of his uncle’s death he instantly set out for England, and 
took ship from Wissant with a few followers . 1 True, he was prepared 
and awaiting the crisis, for any hesitation on his part would have been 
the ruin of his brother and confederates in England. True, also, that 

1 Gesla. 
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he could have sailed with the whole of the forces of Boulogne, and with 
the mercenary bands which he did not hesitate to subsidise in later 
years, but he was too sound a politician to allow his entry into England 
to have any semblance of an invasion. His cue was to appear as the 
natural successor to his uncle, and male heir of the line' ; therefore any 
entry in force could but have contrasted with the tactful efforts in his 
behalf which, as he well knew, were being made by his brother and 
Roger of Sarum. 

Landing on the Kent shore, he must have at once issued his 
proclamation as claimant to the crown, for he found the gates of Dover 
and Canterbury 1 2 successively closed against him. This, I think, proves 
the promptitude of his action, because it may be explained by the 
probability that there had as yet been no time for the news of the 
concerted action of the two bishops to spread into Kent. Indeed it is 
likely that Stephen arrived in England almost as soon as the tidings 
of Henry's death, so at the moment he was before his time, and the 
garrisons of Dover and Canterbury would still be in expectancy of the 
peaceful succession of the Empress . 3 

His approach to London was, however, very different. The 
citizens came forth to meet him with acclamations, and brought him in 
triumph into the city, where their representatives in council agreed to 
elect him king, for they claimed the right of election “ as their special 
privilege ” ; they, on their part, pledging their wealth and arms to his 
support for so long as he lived, and he agreeing to use every effort 
towards the preservation of peace in the kingdom . 4 Whether the 
Londoners had any such privilege of election, or anything more than 
the right to be represented at the Witan, is an open question, but it 
was to Stephen’s obvious advantage to admit it. His formal election 
was, however, to follow. London at this time had suffered a disaster, 
for “ St. Paul’s Church was destroyed by a fire, which began at London 
Bridge and extended so far as the church of the Danes ” 5 (St. Clement’s 
Danes), and it was now in mourning for the death of the late King. 

1 See ante, Chapter I. 2 Gervase. 

3 See, however, Geoff, de Mand., pp. 1-2, where Dr. Round gives a different 

explanation. 4 Gesta. 6 Matthew of Westminster. 
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It will be noticed that as yet Stephen had been joined by neither 
his brother nor Roger of Sarum. This was due to a difficulty at 
Winchester. It was essential that Stephen should have the command 
of the royal treasury from the very outset of his reign, for the influence 
of wealth might be needful at the coming Witan. Rufus and Henry I. 
had rushed successively to Winchester to possess themselves of its 
castle and treasure as their first step to the throne, and in Stephen’s case 
the treasure was even more a necessity. William de Pont de l’Arche, 
Castellan of Winchester and the Treasurer, had so far resisted the 
persuasions, threats, and even bribes of the two Bishops, flatly refusing 
to hand over the keys of his charge. The castle was not to be taken 
by force, and the only hope left was in the presence of Stephen in 
person. Meanwhile the Bishops dared not leave Winchester lest an 
envoy on behalf of the Empress should step in and receive the coveted 
hoards. The royal treasury of England had always been kept in the 
castle of Winchester, where also was the chief seat of the Exchequer, 
and the book of Domesday itself. 

Stephen therefore set forth for the second city of the realm 
accompanied by a sufficient force of the Londoners to assert his power. 
On his way he was fortunate in meeting and suppressing a large band 
of marauders which, in no little, added to his popularity. On his arrival 
at Winchester the citizens received him with rejoicings equal to those 
of the metropolis, and William de Pont de l’Arche immediately came 
forth and formally delivered the keys of both castle and treasure to him . 1 
In explanation of this action on his part it must be remembered that in 
those days there had been no instance of a first claimant in person to 
the crown being unsuccessful. The precedents of Harold, Rufus, and 
Henry I. were before him, and in every case the first in the field had 
been anointed king. 

The treasure thus handed over to Stephen was then probably of 
unprecedented value in England, for to quote the words of William of 
Malmesbury, it was “ an immense mass of treasure, which his uncle, 
King Henry, had heaped up for many years ; the pence , 2 and these 

1 Gesta. 

2 The silver penny was then the only coin we had, see Chapter II. 
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most carefully selected, being estimated at nearly one hundred thousand 
pounds. There were also vessels, of both gold and silver, of great 
weight and of inestimable value, which had been accumulated by the 
foresight of former kings, and more especially of Henry .” 1 2 

The reference to the pence amounting to nearly a hundred thousand 
pounds, means, of course, that there was that value in current coin, as 
opposed to treasure generally ; and, as I have already explained in 
Chapter II, England, with in fact the rest of western Europe, was 
still content with the silver penny as the highest denomination of 
currency. Yet one would have thought that the fact, now disclosed, 
that the royal treasury had to contain the almost countless hoards 
of twenty-four millions of these small coins to represent one hundred 
thousand pounds, would alone have called for a higher denomination ; 
but it was not to be for more than a century. 



FIG. 40. THE SILVER PENNY 2 OF HENRY I.’S LAST TYPE, WHICH PROBABLY 
COMPOSED THE MONEY IN THE ROYAL TREASURY. 

The expression in the original, denarii, et hi exquisitissimi , which 
I have translated “pence, and these most carefully selected,” is interest- 
ing, and I consulted Mr. H. B. Earle Fox upon it, because his knowledge 
of mediaeval Latin in this relation is second to none. Literally, the 
phrase would mean “ most choice,” or “ most carefully examined,” but 
in view of the fact that all money before it was paid into the royal 
treasury had already passed the checks of the Exchequer , 3 and would 

1 The original passage is : “ Habebat enim, ut supra tetigi, rex immensam vim 
thesaurorum quos multis annis rex Henricus auunculus suus aggesserat : aestimabantur 
denarii, et hi exquisitissimi, fere ad centum milia libras : erant et vasa tam aurea quam 
argentea magni ponderis et inaestimabilis pretii et antiquorum regum et Henrici 
potissimum prudentia congesta.” 

2 Obverse *frENRIEVS. Reverse *EDPIIE:ON:iiEREF: Hereford, 
Type XV, Henry /., p. 218. 

3 As to these, see Henry /., p. 8. 
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therefore be of standard quality, I think that the words were intended 
to imply that the coin was carefully kept up to the current issue, to 
avoid its types becoming obsolete and no longer legal tender under the 
periodical limitations by royal proclamation. This would be done by 
exchanging the old type for the new upon every change in the coinage, 
which was once in every three, four or five years. 

The value of the current coin alone in this treasure was enormous, 
when we remember that in 1 130 it cost only .£25 to build two arches of 
London Bridge, 1 and in 1156 the whole cost of the garrison of Peak 
Castle for the year was only ,£4 io^. odd What the worth of the 
rest of the treasure was must be left to comparative estimation, but we 
know that Stephen used some of the “ vessels of gold and silver ” in 
payment of the tribute to his brother, Theobald, to which 1 shall 
presently refer. It was probably far in excess of that of the coin 
current. 

Yet the whole had been left by King Henry to his daughter, and 
from the directions given to Robert of Gloucester to pay out of it large 
legacies to the household servants and troops, it is clear that he 
was to be, what we should now term, the executor. Earl Robert had 
but to have speeded to Winchester to have received the royal hoards 
with scarce the asking, but the opportunity had come and gone before 
he realized it. 

The mere possession of so vast a treasure might have turned the 
scale of power in favour of either claimant to the crown, but in the 
lavish hands of Stephen, coupled with his personal popularity, it secured 
his seat on the throne and duchy for so long" as it lasted. By it, he 
was able to buy off the prior claims 3 of his elder brother, Theobald, 
Count of Blois, to the hereditary sword of Normandy, by the promise 
of an annual tribute of two thousand marks of silver ; to abstain from 
those methods of extortion which had earned for his predecessors the 
hatred of both Church and State ; and to command the staunch 
services of strong bands of foreign mercenaries to swell his fighting 

1 Magnum Rotulum Pipce, for 1129-1130, p. 144. 

2 Ibid, for 1155-1158, p. 91. 

3 See ante , Chap. I. 

VOL. X. E 
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force. Of these soldiers of fortune William of Malmesbury writes that 
they flocked to him, chiefly from Flanders and Brittany : rapacious and 
violent men who hesitated not to violate churchyards or rob a church. 
This reference to violating churchyards as an unusual and extreme 
crime of sacrilege is interesting, in that it incidentally explains why so 
many of our hoards of coins have been found in such sites. In troubled 
times people made the parish churchyard their bank for the deposit 
of their wealth, knowing, or at least trusting in their belief, that no 
one would ever venture to disturb its sanctity. To the English the 
ground was sacred, but, at least in the chronicler’s view, these foreign 
marauders were beyond the pale of God or man. 

Yet this treasure was somewhat of a pyrrhic blessing, for the 
prodigality with which it enabled Stephen to commence his reign 
became a necessity to him, and when, in a very few years, his 
coffers fell empty, the means to which he resorted to replenish them 
by the confiscation of the hoards of Bishop Roger of Sarum led to 
his own undoing. 

Now it would be that Roger of Sarum ventured to summon 
the Witan to attend the Christmas Court at Westminster, and 
Stephen returned to London for his formal election and coronation. 
There he was joined by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and for the 
first time was confronted by that accusation of falsity to his oath 
of fealty to Matilda and her son, which was to be his bane through- 
out his life and reign. The Archbishop, who had been the first of 
all to subscribe that oath, hesitated to consent to perform the 
coronation rites. The arguments for and against the validity of the 
oaths of fealty are set out at length in the Gesta, and, although it 
is not so stated, I think that they must have been raised at the election 
of the Witan. However, the answer of Stephen’s party, that the 
three oaths were made under duress, and that the first, that at the 
Christmas Court of 1126, which alone had been sworn by most of 
those present, had been given to Matilda as a feme sole , whereas 
she was now the wife of a foreign prince to whom they owed no 
allegiance, was deemed satisfactory, so far as it went. But to explain 
away the second oath given after Matilda’s marriage, and the third 
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after the birth of her son, Prince Henry, Hugh Bigod, who, as I have 
before remarked, had left the party of mourners at Rouen and hurried 
to London, was put forward to swear that King Henry on his death- 
bed had disinherited his daughter, the Empress, and had nominated 
Stephen as his successor. This, again, was deemed all-sufficient, and 
Stephen was duly elected. 

That evidence such as this, sprung on the council by Hugh Bigod 
at so opportune a moment, should have been scouted by the partisans 
of the Empress, is not surprising — yet, for two reasons, I am disposed 
to accept it. At the time of his death Henry was actually at war with 
his son-in-law, who had attacked and burnt the castle of Beaumont, 
and the Empress had departed from her father at Rouen in anger : 
hence Henry was smarting under grave domestic discord. My second 
reason is that Hugh Bigod was no truckler ; indeed, I question whether 
there is any feudal baron in the whole history of England who showed 
so independent and turbulent a spirit as this Seneschal, Dapifer and, 
finally, Earl of Norfolk; who feared neither King nor Empress, but 
played for his own hand with both. 

Meanwhile Stephen bound himself by rigorous oaths which 
the Primate required of him, to restore and preserve the liberties of 
the Church ; the Bishop of Winchester becoming his pledge and 
surety. So William of Malmesbury tells us, and it is strange reading, 
significant of the power of the Church in this crisis, that the word of a 
Norman king elect should require the pledge of a clerical sponsor. 

Then followed the coronation, as a matter of course. The cere- 
mony was at Westminster, the Primate, supported by the Bishops of 
Winchester and Salisbury, officiating. William of Malmesbury infers 
that no other bishops were present, and adds that there were no abbots 
and scarcely any of the nobility. This statement is corroborated by the 
brevity of the author of the Gesta, Stephen’s partisan throughout, who 
can say no more than that there was a large attendance of the clergy 
present. Dr. Round 1 suggests, from the evidence of a charter, 
granted a fortnight later, to which I shall have occasion to refer, that 

1 Geoff, de Maud ., p. x 1 . 

E 2 
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Stephen’s chief supporters at his coronation were limited, or nearly 
limited, to the five personages already mentioned, namely, the Primate, 
the Bishops of Winchester and Sarum, Hugh Bigod and William de 
Pont de 1 ’ Arche, with three minor barons. True, the flower of 
England’s nobility was still with the royal bier at Rouen, where twenty 
thousand men 1 had gathered to do honour to the late king ; but, from 
the evidence, Stephen’s election would seem to have been the choice of 
the clergy and of the Londoners, rather than of a Witan representative 
of the kingdom. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that amongst the chroniclers, 
most of whom were contemporary, the date of so public an event as 
the coronation should remain in uncertainty. The dates given are, by 
Ordericus Vitalis, December the 15th ; by the Continuator of Florence 
of Worcester’s Chronicle , December the 20th ; by the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle , midwinter day ; by William of Malmesbury, the Chronicle 
of Melrose, Matthew of Westminster and Gervase, December the 
22nd ; by Roger de Hoveden and Roger of Wendover, December 
the 26th ; and finally by John of Hexham, January the 1st. Henry of 
Huntingdon omits the date, and the Gesta never gives a date 
throughout its pages. Amidst so much uncertainty may I venture to 
suggest that the dates of the leading events of the month have been 
confused, with the result that perhaps we may deduce the following 
table : Election by the Londoners, December the 15th ; the return 
from Winchester, probably the occasion of a formal proclamation, the 
20th ; election by the Witan, the 22nd ; the coronation, the 26th, for 
this was St. Stephen’s Day and a date, therefore, almost certainly to 
have been chosen for that ceremony ; and, finally, the completion of the 
coronation festivities, January the 1st, 1136. Thus, from the royal 
death at Lions to the coronation of Stephen, all these momentous, 
events had happened within the short space of twenty-five days. 


1 Ordericus Vitalis. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Stephkn’s First Great Seal. 

An essential adjunct to a coronation was the great seal, for a 
stream of charters must then flow from the royal hand. Stephen’s first 
seal must have been hastily prepared, perhaps between the 15th and 
26th of the month, for it would be cut by the die-sinkers at the London 
Mint, and it was certainly in use in the first week of January, if not at 
the coronation itself. Yet it shows no signs of haste, as a glance at 
its illustration on Plate V will prove, for it is a carefully prepared 
work and well executed. The seal-proper or obverse, which represents 
England, is, save for the necessary change of the King's name, a 
minute replica of the last seal of Henry I., and it is evidently by the 
same hand. It represents the King crowned and seated upon a 
highly decorated throne. He wears his robes of state and in his 
right hand holds a sword upright, whilst in his left is the orb, sur- 
mounted by the cross and dove. Legend : — 

* STGPHANVS DGI GRATIA RGX ANGLORVM. 

This design had survived, with but slight variations in detail, from 
the great seal of Edward the Confessor, which was reproduced in 
miniature on his silver penny, known to us as the “ sovereign type,” 
and was also very closely followed for the picture of the coronation of 
Harold II. in the Bayeux Tapestry. 

Stephen’s counter seal, or reverse, which represents Normandy, 
bears a device varied from that of any of his predecessors. Depicted 
as the Duke on horseback advancing to the right and as if in actual 
battle conflict, he is armed with helm, hauberk of mail and prick 
spurs, holding a shield, kite-shaped, bowed and spiked, close to his 
breast, and a sword upright in his right hand drawn behind him in the 
attitude of striking. The horse is caparisoned with bridle, reins, saddle 
with breast band, and stirrups. Legend : — 

* STGPHANVS DGI GRATIA DVX NORMANORV. 

On the seals of the three preceding Norman kings, the devices for 
Normandy, with one exception, had always represented an equestrian 
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figure bearing a shield and lance with gonfalon — that is, the weapons 
are merely carried, as opposed to being used in action. The exception 
is the fourth seal of Henry 1 . ; on which, for the first time, the sword — 
I assume “ the ducal sword of Normandy ” — appears, and it is held in 
a position similar to that on Stephen’s seal, but the shield is still carried 
out of use on the left arm. I am aware that the shields of the fighting 
horsemen in the Bayeux Tapestry are similarly held, but at that period 
they were far too long to be brought perpendicularly before the breast 
on horseback, being designed for combats on foot. 

The pacific type, that of the carried shield and lance, was common 
to the regal and baronial seals of the time, as, for example, those of 
Milo FitzWalter, Constable of Gloucester, and Richard, Constable of 
Chester, also the great seal of Alexander of Scotland. But for this 
militant device I can, for contemporary 1 comparison, refer only to the 
coin bearing the name of Robert, and known as “ the horseman type,” 
which I hope to explain and illustrate, with Milo’s seal, in later pages. 
On it, however, the shield is absent, although otherwise it is identical 
in its design, even to the prick spurs ; indeed, so close is the similarity 
that I fancy the designer of the coin must have had an impression of 
Stephen’s counter-seal before him. 

Without attaching undue importance to what, after all, may have 
been but a flight of fancy on the part of the artist, I doubt whether, in 
the hurry and rush of preparing Stephen’s seal within the -limits of the 
days, perhaps hours, before his coronation, there would have been any 
likelihood of such a departure, as this is, from the stereotyped form of 
previous seals before the designer, unless there had been a special order 
to that effect. There are two coincidences to be considered. The 
first is that it depicts Stephen as leading the House of Rollo in actual 
battle-conflict and appears at the moment when the barons were 
hesitating between their oaths of allegiance on the one hand, and the 
taunt of having to follow the distaff to war, on the other. The second 
is that when, a few years later, and solely in consequence of the military 
enterprise of a woman — his wife, for such was the irony of fate — he 


1 After Stephen’s time it was not infrequent on mediaeval seals. 
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had been released by the Empress from an ignominious captivity, he 
returned, on his second seal, to the pacific device of his predecessors. 
But in this, for the moment, I am following Dr. Birch’s date, 
November, 1141, for the introduction of the second seal — a question, 
however, to be considered later. 

That the seal was cut at the Cuneator’s office at London, 
that is at the Mint, I have assumed because I know of no other office 
at which it could have been made ; but I do not think that it was 
designed there. In addition to the fact that the lettering on the seals 
was necessarily much larger than that on the money, it did not conform 
strictly with the alphabet in use on the latter ; which is certainly curious 
if the dies for both emanated from the same staff. For example, on the 
seal before us the Roman H and the Lombardic, or Anglo-Saxon, e are 
used, whereas the former letter had not appeared on the money since the 
year 1 106, and the latter, with a few rare exceptions, not since Anglo- 
Saxon times. But both were to be revived upon certain irregular issues 
during the present reign. This may have been due to a conservative 
tendency to adhere to the ancient form and detail of the seals, but it is 
difficult to reconcile it with the fact that whilst e was used on the 
Confessor’s seal and H would have been the form if the letter had been 
needed, CD was then in use for the letter which now is M, and on the 
first seal of the Conqueror both the forms H and t> occur. Probably 
it would be safer to say that the alphabet upon the seals represented 
the general inscriptions of the day, 1 whereas that on the money was 
governed by special custom. Another contrast between the two, which 
is far more difficult to explain, is that of Stephen’s name and titles. On 
the seal they are classical and correct, whilst on the money they are, as 
we shall see, mere sciolism. 

1 Compare, for example, the inscriptions on the enamelled plaque of Henry of Blois 
in the British Museum, and on the capital of the south-east pillar in Romsey Abbey. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The First Type of Stephen’s Money, 
and its Three Varieties. 

The political conditions of an accession often reflected themselves 
curiously upon the money. If the new king ascended the throne peace- 
fully and as a matter of course, he proceeded at his leisure to grant the 
necessary confirmation charters to the various civic or urban authorities, 
which usually included the right to work the local mint , 1 and the dies 
for the new coinage were as leisurely prepared and supplied. Thus, 
Edward the Confessor continued Harthacnut’s type with the mere 
alteration of name 2 ; Henry II. waited for at least two years 3 before he 
troubled to change the money ; Richard I., John and even Henry III. 
for his first coinage, made no change at all in it, either in name or 
otherwise, and Edward I. was content to continue Henry III.’s last 
issue unchanged for seven years after his accession. For what did it 
matter ? The money was only wanted for circulation, and if it was 
standard and current, the name of the king upon it had no political 
significance. 

But what a contrast was there when a king with a doubtful title, 
or bv the mere risjht of sword, seized the crown. The coins were no 
longer mere jettons of commerce, for they were the ready means at his 
command for circulating his name, title and fame. They were also a 
bond of fealty between the many cities and towns that issued them 
and himself, they were conclusive evidence of his sovereign power 
throughout the realm, and an advertisement throughout even Western 
Europe. To use a modern term, “ he rushed into print,” and placed his 

1 See ante. Chapter II. 

= Mr. Carlyon-Britton, in “The Coins of Edward the Confessor,” Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1905, p. 183. 

3 Hoveden. 

4 “ Numismatic History of Edward I., II., and III.,” by Mr. H. B. Earle Fox and 
Mr. J. Shirley-Fox, British Numismatic Journal, vol. vii, p. 98. 
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name and tide upon the money at the earliest possible moment. Thus, 
Harold II., for whose election there was no precedent, issued a prolific 
coinage, and even varied its design during the nine months of his short 
reign ; William the Conqueror changed the money almost as instantly 
as he had changed the dynasty, and Rufus and Henry I., who each 
struck aside with the sword the claims of their elder brother, Duke 
Robert, immediately proclaimed their accessions upon the currency. 

To Stephen, therefore, as yet the puppet king of a snatched 
election at which not a single earl had been present, it was a matter 
of moment to assume every regal prerogative even if he had it not, and 
there was no better nor more popular method to accustom the nation to 
his kingship than the prompt circulation in metallic form of his name 
and title throughout the land. We see the same principle inspiring 
the remarkable preamble to his great charter of liberties to the Church 
granted at the following Easter , 1 namely 

“ Ego Stephanus Dei gratia assensu cleri et populi in regem 
Anglorum electus, et a Willelmo Cantuariensi archiepiscopo et sanctae 
Romanae ecclesiae legato consecratus, et ab Innocentio sanctae Romanae 
sedis pontifice confirmatus,” 

in which, as Dr. Round remarks, he departs from all precedent and 
entirely relies upon his possessory title by election. 

Prior to Stephen’s accession the custom of adding the title Rex to 
the king’s name had gradually fallen into disuse, and the ordinary 
legend of the last type of Henry I. merely comprised his name, as 
•frliENRlEVS : 3 But we should not expect Stephen to be content to 
follow this modest precedent for his first coinage, and we find it bearing 
the title REX in full after his name. So soon, however, as his accession 
was definitely accepted by the bulk of the nobility, and his tenure of 
the throne seemed to be secure, he reduced it, without otherwise altering 
the type, to less prominence by contracting it, first to RE, then to R, and 
finally he returned to precedent by omitting it altogether. 

1 See Geoff, de Maud., pp. 24-26, where Dr. Round calls special attention to the 
wording of this clause. 

3 The initial R, for Rex, does appear on a few, probably early, coins of the type, 
and the name is often contracted. 
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We may safely assume that at, or immediately after, the coronation 
orders would be issued to the Cuneator to prepare the dies at once for 
Stephen’s new money. The design, and its approval, to be followed by 
the preparation of the dies for the fifty, or more, mints at which coining 
was then authorized would take time, and therefore some months would 
elapse before coining was again in general operation throughout the 
whole of the land ; although it is possible that meanwhile King 
Henry’s money was allowed to be issued. 

That the matter was rushed through in all haste, and that the 
complete design was never submitted to the revision of even a very 
moderate scholar of the day, is obvious from the confusion of tongues 
that pervades the legend. We have seen that Stephen’s name and titles 
had been correctly rendered upon his great seal, and they gave no 
difficulty to the compilers of his charters and records ; there was, 
therefore, no reason why they should not have been equally well 
reproduced upon the money. There could have been no objection to 
*STEPItANVS REX, or its contractions, and that form does, in fact, occur 
on certain irregular coins struck later in the reign ; neither would the 
Anglo- Latin +STEFANVS REX, adopted upon some ecclesiastical 
pieces to which I shall presently refer, nor even tSTEFAN REX, have 
been wrong ; but to combine the erroneous English nominative, 
+STIFNE, with the Latin title REX, was a hopeless confusion of both 
languages and grammar. During the issue of the same type, in fact 
when the title REX was first shortened, opportunity was taken to vary 
— I cannot say to correct — the spelling of the name to *STIEFNE. 

Let us, for a moment, glance at the various forms in which the name 
appears upon our coins. As that of a moneyer we find it in the reigns 
of Alfred as Stefanus , and on ecclesiastical money of St. Eadmund as 
Stephan ; on coins of Athelstan as Stef amis ; and of Eadmund as 
Stephan. Then the name seems to have fallen out of fashion amongst 
the moneyers, and, therefore, probably amongst the people generally, 
until we find it again on coins late in the reign of Henry I. as 
Stephan , Stiefnes and Stifne. Turning to the vernacular, Robert of 
Gloucester in his rhyming chronicle refers to Stephen as Stevene and 
Stephene , but he lived at least a century later in date. 
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It will be noticed that in the above instances the introduction of 
the letter i, either in substitution for, or in addition to, the first e, and 
the termination ne , only date from a period of within ten years of 
Stephen’s accession, and I therefore submitted the problem to the better 
judgment of the epigraphical expert, Mr. Alfred Anscombe, who replied 
as follows : — 

The problem presented by the English form of the name of Stephen on the 
coins and in the Saxon Chronicle is somewhat difficult. We have to deal 
with short e in Stephanus and with the digraph ph. The latter represents a 
sound which was that of f at first, and which subsequently became the sound of 
v while it was still intervocal. In the Laud manuscript of the Saxon Chronicle , 
under annal 1 1 35, which was written after 1 154, we find the digraph retained. 
There the King’s name and description appear as Stephne de Blais. This 
annalist preserved the short e of the classical form, and he may have been 
constrained to use the un-English digraph ph for that reason, because there was 
a verb stefnan = “ to regulate,” and Ic stefne meant “ I regulate.” 

But the normal form that Stephan-us took in Old English was that in which 
the classical e was displaced by i. We cannot assert that this is in agreement 
with rule, because the treatment accorded to c in the first syllable of a Latin 
loan-word in Old English does not lend itself to regulation, and there is frequent 
displacement of both e and i. For instance, the loan-words perum and signum 
(our “ pear ” and “ sign ”) became peril and segn. On the other hand regula and 
cerasum (our “ rule ” and “ cherry ”) became regol and cieres, while gemma and 
mentha (our “gem ” and “ mint”) became gimm and mint. In cieres the i does 
not go with the e. It is used to indicate that cieres was pronounced like 
“cherries,” of which “cherry” is a false singular like “ pea ” and “asset ’’from 
“ pease ” and “ assets.” These considerations warrant the assertion that Old- 
English Stifan for Latin Stephan is not exceptional. 

But short i before liquids and labials suffered umlaut when followed by 0 or 
a in the next syllable, and became first of all to; cf. hz'ora = “their,” and liofast 
= “ thou livest.” This to at a later time yielded place in some cases to ie ; cp. 
srSban, sicrS&an, sid&tan = “ since.” Hence, though ie for io is rare, we cannot 
say that there would be anything exceptionable in Stephan becoming Stifan, 
Stiofan or Stiefan. We must not suppose, however, that Stic fan was pronounced 
like “ Steven.” 

Stifan, under Alfred, was correct Old English, and a form Stifan would 
make its genitive and dative in Stifnes, Stifne, respectively. Whereas Steofan, 
Stiefan, would be declined Steofnes and Stiefnes. The latter form, you tell me, 
actually occurs on coins of the time of Henry I. 

The ending -an is not usual in the names of men in Old English, and the 
late Peterborough chronicler bears witness to the selection of a quasi-nominative 
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levelled out from the genitive Stephnes, which actually occurs. The Peter- 
borough scribe not only tells us about the wretchedness that lastede .xix. zvintre 
zvile Stepline was king, but also about other things that happened “ on Stephnes 
hinges time!' 

It is not possible to decline Sttfne in Latin, and the legends STIFNE 
REX and STIEFNE REX are inexcusable for that reason. 

Your chronological order of first STIFNE and secondly STIEFNE is 
valuable, also it is phonologically correct. 

This proves how, in the turmoil of his election, Stephen had to 
leave the details of his hurried currency to the rule of thumb of the 
Cuneator’s office. The evidence before us suggests that in the 
vernacular the i was short and the e silent, the name being then pro- 
nounced Stif'n — to rhyme with a clipped given (giv’n), and I have 
heard it so rendered in the Lancashire dialect. 

The error did not pass unnoticed at the time, for although the later 
form *STIEFNE was retained upon the official money until the end of 
the reign, the Abbot of Reading, for example, corrected the legends on 
the dies he used to tSTEFANVS R, and on the two coins known 1 2 of 
Bishop Henry we have the classically correct phrase, ZT6PI>ANV2*Rex, 
as on the great seal, and almost in the same lettering ; but of these and 
other similar coins more anon. 

We will now leave the legend and consider the devices upon the 
type generally. Upon Henry I.’s two latest types the bust upon the 
obverse had been full-faced 3 and, therefore, under the rules I have 
already endeavoured to explain, for marking the currency to enable the 



FIG. 41. THE LAST OF THE PROFILE TYPES OF HENRY I., ISSUED CIRCA 

A.D. II26-JI28. 3 


1 One in Mr. Carlyon-Biitton’s collection, and the other, imperfect, in the British 
Museum. 

2 See Introduction, Plate II, and for the later of these types see also Fig. 40, ante. 

3 Obverse:— MjENRIEVSI Reverse:— *PINTERLEDE:ON*BABA* Bath, 
British Museum, Henry /., pp. 83 and 112. 
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legal tender to be from time to time limited, 1 it was expedient that 
the design of Stephen’s bust should be in profile, and, again, as its 
profile predecessor had been to the left, that it should be turned to the 
right. Of Henry’s fifteen types the sceptre had appeared on ten, and 
as it was necessary for Stephen’s purpose that he should be depicted 
in full regalia it is again in evidence. There is a general resemblance 
in most of the profile obverses of the Norman coins, but it was 
probably to save the delay of submitting his portrait for the King’s 
approval that the preceding profile type, the thirteenth of Henry I., 
was chosen for the design of the obverse before us. It will be noticed 
that it is virtually the same picture reversed. The reversal of course 
brings the right shoulder and arm into the foreground, and shows the 
heavily pearled border of the robes thereby brought close up to the 
neck, w'here it passes over the shoulder and, again, as a sleeve, over 
the wrist. Compare Figs. 41 and 42. 

Pearls, or pellets, were a popular detail of the ornamentation of 
the times, whether in architecture or in the lesser arts, and although 
they also appear upon the border of the robes of the Great Seal, it is 
probable that they were added here merely for the adornment of the 
coin rather than copied from any actual robes worn by the King. As 
such they have been mistaken for rivet-heads, and so have led to 
the curious error of the bust being described as “ in armour,” because 
of their resemblance to the studded gorget round the throat, and to a 
studded wrist-piece, or vambrace, worn with plate armour. Nearly 
two centuries had yet to pass before plate armour even commenced 
to supersede mail ; and, to say nothing of the mail hauberk never 
requiring such studs or rivets, a king with crown and sceptre in any 
armour would be somewhat an anomaly. Another deviation from the 
prototype is in the adornment of the crown. This was slightly 
modernized from that of Henry’s two latest types, upon which the 
popular symbol of the period, the fleur-de-lys, was in evidence. The 
fleurs are supported upon spreading stalks, which form graceful curves 
from fleur to fleur, and although only three are shown, there were of 
course four fleurs upon the crown. 

1 See ante. Chapter II. 
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It was under Henry I. and Stephen that the fleur-de-lys finally 
developed from the trefoil, the emblem of the Trinity, and assumed the 
graceful curves of the lily — shortly to become the badge of France. It 
was a popular ornament in the art of the day, and is profusely used 
upon the money throughout the latter reign. The evolution of the lily 
is an interesting study in dating Norman architecture and design. In 
the type before us it also surmounts the sceptre, which is practically 
identical with that of the prototype coin. Under zEthelred II. the 
head of the sceptre, when not a cross, was usually formed of three 
pellets ; under Canute two leaves were often substituted for the two 
lower pellets, or added above them ; under the Conqueror the central 
upright, which had hitherto supported the pellet, became leaf-shaped, 
and a trefoil of straight leaves resulted ; finally, under Henry I., the 
two lower leaves of the trefoil commenced to assume the graceful droop 
of the lily, and the fleur-de-lys had evolved. 

What the crozier is to the bishop, the sceptre is to the king, and 
both symbols seem to spring from a common origin, namely, the shep- 
herd’s staff, or guiding wand of the flock ; for in the Hebrew the same 
word, shebet , was used for both sceptre and staff. To a pastoral people 
the staff of the shepherd was the emblem of power, and it is so referred to 
in Genesis xlix, io, as “ The sceptre ( shebet ) shall not depart from J udah.” 
It was customary to ornament the staff of the sceptre with three or four 
rings, represented by pellets on the coins. One of these is at its head, 
and is sometimes mistaken for part of the cresting, another is midway, 
the third marks the commencement of the handle, and the fourth 
completes the butt. They are not, however, always present on Stephen’s 
money, but on the regal issues some at least are represented. I have 
seen similar rings of gold of the Bronze Age, which could only have 
ornamented some staff of office, and I believe that on the sceptre they 
had an archaic and symbolical meaning, for they also seem to have 
been essential to the episcopal cross and crozier from the earliest times. 

The portrait of the King, such as it is, so far as I am aware is the 
only likeness of Stephen that we have, save a small drawing of a figure 
representing him. I have already referred to it in the Introduction , 1 

1 Brilish Numismatic Journal, vol. vi, p. 189. 
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but I may add that although it is a portrait of the King it is not to be 
taken as a likeness of the man himself. In other words, it may be 
accepted as well representing Stephen as he appeared at his coronation, 
namely, as then, clean shaven, with his hair worn long and tied at the 
nape of the neck ; and probably the crown, costume and sceptre are 
faithfully reproduced. The face itself is remarkably uniform in 
character on nearly all the regal money of the type, but this is due to 
the use of the same punches, or at least the same class of punches, for 
the sinking of the various dies, and must not be accepted as evidence 
of featural portraiture ; indeed, the whole bears too close a likeness 
to Henry’s bust on the prototype coin to be deemed more than 
representative. The thickness of the punch which impressed the 
upper lip on some of the dies may suggest at first glance that a 
moustache was present, but this, I think, was not so. It seems to me 
that, like the nose, the whole upper lip was punched into the die with 
a single iron. Figure 5 of Plate IV suggests this, but many 
examples are quite clear on the point. On the other hand there are a 
few specimens which do bear a moustache, but these, I think, are from 
irregular dies which were copied from the coins, and the die-sinker 
erroneously assumed that a moustache was intended. In any case 
the pellet marking the chin is not to be mistaken for a goatee. That 
Stephen should appear as clean shaven upon his first type is interesting, 
because upon his second type, which was issued when he emerged from 
his long captivity, he is depicted with full moustache and beard, and 
one would wish to imagine that, like the Confessor’s, they were 
reminiscent of some vow then pledged. But the pages of Ordericus 
tell us a very different story, namely, that the Norman ladies resented 
the bristles left by the razor, so the beard was allowed to grow ; and 
also in spite of the admonitions of the Pope and bishops that “ if a 
man have long hair it is a shame to him,” the Normans became “ so 
hairy that they looked more like Turks than Christians.” 

A glance at Plate IV at the head of Chapter III will show that 
upon the coins bearing the legend >frSTIFNE REX, that is, upon the first 
of the varieties of the type now issued, the eye is formed by the 
impression of a complete annulet, and although the eyebrow is always 
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present there is but little attempt to represent the eyelids. This gives 
a staring effect to the face, which evidently was noticed, for on the 
succeeding varieties the eyelids were gradually developed, and by the 
use of a half-moon instead of an annulet for the eye itself the effect 
became quite natural on many of the late coins of the type. Little 
points such as these are important, because they tend to prove that the 
three varieties of the type were not contemporary, but were issued in 
strict succession, for that is essential to my story. 

Another such point is the gradual disappearance of the inner circle. 
In the earliest variety it is continued round the bust to separate it from 
the legend wherever there is room for it without crowding or crossing 
the design. But on the subsequent varieties less prominence is given 
to it, until upon the last coins issued of the type it is entirely absent. 

We will now turn to the reverse design of this type. Surrounded 
by the customary legend of moneyer and his mint enclosed between an 
outer and inner circle, it is usually described as a cross moline generally 
pierced at the ends, the terminations meeting and forming a tressure 
fleury internally. But we have seen how likely it was that Stephen 
would symbolize his sovereignty upon every possible detail of this 
coinage, and, therefore, I am disposed to agree with Mr. W. Sharp 
Ogden who, writing in 1905 of this type and its varieties, said “All 
these show the King’s head bearing a crown, evidently of a pattern 
repeated on the reverse as a plan or diagram. The coincidence is 
interesting, and they may possibly have been intended as coronation 
types.” 1 If he will permit me, I will amplify Mr. Ogden’s argument. 
Looking from beneath and through the crown, which I have already 
described, the inner circle of our device would represent the main band 
which fits the head ; beyond this “ the tressure fleury internally ” would 
appear as exactly representing the four fleurs of the crown raised upon 
the graceful curves of their stalks ; and, finally, the arms of the cross 
would reproduce the usual arches of the crown, “pierced at the ends” 
where they were riveted to the curves of the stalks. 1 1 will be noticed 
that on the coins there is a tiny square, or star of four rays, placed 
saltirewise over the centre of the cross moline, and this, I suggest, 
1 British Numismatic Journal , vol. ii, p. 72. 
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represented the under boss of the fleur which surmounted the centre of 
the arches of the royal crown of the period. True, on this particular 
type of Stephen’s money the crown was void of arches, but the arches 
appeared upon his subsequent types and were present on Henry I.'s 
crown on the money then current, which must have been in the 
designer’s mind (see Plate II, ante), and they do, in fact, appear upon 
the Abbot of Reading’s coins of the type before us. 

Whether Mr. Ogden’s ingenious suggestion was, or was not, the 
true origin of the design, and what more likely when the meaning of 
the name “Stephen” itself is “a crown”? no other numismatic 
device has ever remained in fashion and retained its popularity 
for so long a period as this. We meet it as the principal boss of the 
vaulting of the Norman chapel within the wall of Conisborough Castle, 
we cannot miss noticing it on the mediaeval tiles of our cathedrals and 
abbeys, and we tread upon it in the modern tiling of our churches 
to-day. Yet, so far as I can ascertain, it must have been an original 
device designed by Stephen’s Cuneator at the time of his coronation ; 
for, truly, vita brevis et ars tonga. 

In the above remarks I have treated the type generally, both as to 
the obverse and reverse, from the coins issued from dies supplied by 
the King’s Cuneator at the royal mint. On these there are minor 
variations which may be noticed as we pass on. but to the numerous 
class of coins struck from dies prepared locally, whether within or 
without Stephen’s sphere of authority, no such general rules can apply, 
for each example can only be explained by its own immediate history, 
and as to this I am afraid the explanation may often be weak or 
wanting. 


Type I, Variety A. 

I must now, for a moment, be technical and describe Stephen’s 
money as it was designed at his coronation and issued so soon there- 
after as it was possible, namely the first variety of his first type, eight 
specimens of which are illustrated upon Plate IV. This we will class 
as “ Variety A,” and its description is as follows : — 


VOL. x. 


F 
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FIG. 42. TYPE I, VARIETY A, LEGEND «i«STIFNE REX !. 1 

Obverse : — Stephen’s bust crowned to right, showing the 
right arm brought forward and the hand holding sceptre 
before the face, all within an inner circle broken at the bust, 
and where it would otherwise interfere with the design. The 
crown is surmounted by fleurs-de-lys, of which three of the 
four are shown, and they are raised upon graceful curves 
formed by their expanding and united stalks. On the portrait 
the eye is formed of a complete annulet below a strong eye- 
brow, and sometimes the eyelid is attempted, as, for example, 
upon Plate IV, Fig. 5. The nose is almost stereotyped 
throughout as a long, square-ended and overhanging feature. 
The lips are coarsely represented by thick punching into the 
die, and the chin is marked by a prominent pellet. The hair, 
represented by three, four or five coils, or curls, which cover 
the ears, is tied behind the head in a knot, the twist of which 
is sometimes shown. The robes have a border, ornamented 
by abnormally large pearls, which folds round the neck, and 
the robe, or its sleeve, covers the arm, showing a similar 
border at the wrist. The sceptre is crested with a complete 
fleur-de-lys and its staff is divided into sections by bands, 
represented by pellets, usually, one at the head, one midway, 
one above the hand and one below it ; but these vary in 
position and number and are rarely all visible. The inner circle 
is sometimes plain, but usually engrailed, or perhaps better 
described as composed of pellets overlapping one another. 
The outer circle which surrounds the whole is similar, 
but is rarely visible except in occasional sections, because, 
although it was complete on the die, the official clipping of 

1 Reverse: *GODRIE:ON:STAFO:, Stafford, H. M. Reynolds 
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the. prepared metal to weight destroyed its true circle, and so 
the outer circle of the coin only appears where the metal 
received the outer edge of the die in the striking. 

The legend invariably is *stifne REX, and by it the 
variety may at once be identified. 

Reverse . — A cross moline, bearing a minute square or 
cross, saltirewise, in the centre, and usually pierced at the 
ends of the arms, with the curves of its terminations extended 
until they meet internally in a fleur-de-lys in each angle : all 
within the legend enclosed between an inner and an outer 
circle similar to those on the obverse. 

Owing to the circumstance that no material hoard of Stephen’s 
coins known to us was originally deposited, or lost, before the troubled 
year of x 1 4 1 , when all the three varieties of his first type had been 
successively issued, this, the first of them, is by far the scarcest in our 
cabinets to-day, and in consequence fewer mints and moneyers .are 
represented upon it. 
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THE LONG-CROSS COINAGE OF HENRY III. AND 

EDWARD I. 

( Continued from Vol. IX.) 

By L. A. Lawrence, F.S.A. 


HE matter treated in this portion of the subject relates in the 
most part to the lists of coins issued from the various mints, 
including the methods of ligations to be found chiefly on the 
reverses. In treating these lists it is impossible to realise 
completeness, owing firstly to the difficulty of comparing all the coins in 
my own collection with all those which could possibly be used for 
comparison, and secondly to the eye strain, which necessitates the use 
of a magnifying glass for the examination of nearly every letter. 
Most of the readings given are taken from my own coins and are 
supplemented by others supplied to me by Mr. Brooke of coins in 
the national collection, and by Mr. Baldwin from coins contained in the 
vast Brussels hoard. I am glad to thus acknowledge their assistance 
and I am grateful for it. Reference to the lists will be rendered more 
intelligible by a short description of the types as contained in the last 
volume of the journal. 



f Class I*, obverse reading b6NRIGVS R6X. 


No sceptre 


Bust bearded with 
strokes. 


Class I, obverse reading behRIGVS R6X TNG or 7H. 


Class II, 


Class III, 


bGhRIGVS R6X TCRGI', bust is long 

and thin, 
beard formed 
with pellets. 
f (a) terci bust. 

( b ) round bust. 

( c ) bust with neck 
and usually two 
pellets between 
the curls. 


bGhRIGVS R6X III -{ 
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The Long-cross Coinage of Henry III. and Edward I. 


'Class IV, star mintmark, sceptre pierces legend between 

R.6X and III. 


With sceptre 


| Class V, no 
after III. 


mintmark, 


sceptre 


'( a ) round eyes, 11 

( b ) round eyes, II 

(c) oval eyes, It. 

(d) new crown. 

(<?) pearled crown. 

(/) double crown. 

i (&) l° w crown as regards 
the central lys. 

( \K ) low crown, coarse 
work, pellets in 
place of lys. 

( i ) a caricature of the 
whole type. 


Class VI, a new bust with realistic curls. 

Class VII, a bust and crown treated somewhat in an Edwardian 
^ style. 


When a more accurate description of types is required, the reader is 
referred to vol. ix of the British Numismatic Journal. 

In the succeeding lists repetition, where not absolutely necessary, 
would become tedious, so much so that in many cases single words have 
been used in place of sentences. 

Thus in the early types “ hair 5 pellets ” or “ hair 3 pellets ” means 
that there are five pellets, or three pellets, respectively immediately 
under the crown, representing hair. Extra pellets were often punched 
in to fill the space outside the junction of the two curls at the sides of 
the king's head, and are briefly alluded to as “2 pellets.” In the 
same way other pellets are found round the outside of the bust ; which 
may be “4 pellets,” “ 6 pellets,” or a whole “ fringe ” of little pellets. 
These will be found noted chiefly in connexion with Class V. Little 
curves following the outlines of the curls are also to be found and are 
designated “crescents.” 


Some Corrections. 

Several errors, some of omission and some of commission, have 
been detected in the previous article, and may be set right here. 



Some Correct io?is and Additional Finds. 
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The classification in Class 1 1 I^r might be submitted to division so 
far as the chief mints (those issuing sceptred coins) are concerned. 
There are two sets of Class I Hr in these mints, one, the earlier, with 
the earlier R, which corresponds in every way with the same type of 
coin as issued from the provincial mints, and one which has a bust as 
shown on types IV and M a, and on which the R is characteristic. 
There do not appear to be any provincial coins of Class I Hr of this 
type, although all the moneyers striking in London, Canterbury, and 
St. Edmundsbury issued both types at this time. 

Mr. Grueber has been good enough to point out to me that in his 
paper on the Palmer’s Green hoard he noted, from the calendar of the 
patent roll for 1252-53, a reference to the executors of Nicholas de 
Sancto Albano as dealing with some of his property. This would 
place the death of Nicholas some two years before 1255, and although 
it was stated in the first part of this story that the death of Nicholas de 
Sancto took place before the year 1255, the statement can be reduced to 
more accurate terms, thanks to Mr. Grueber. We must now consider 
1252 as an approximate date for the death of Nicholas de Sancto 
Albano. The last type to bear his name was Class Me, the first oval- 
eyed type. This would lead us to place the date of type V c some two 
years earlier than was suggested. This again would lead us to suppose 
that the life of type Mb was by so much the shorter. One curious 
question arises from this change of date for the death of Nicholas. 
If he died in or about 1252, what happened to his die between the time 
of his death and that of its transference to William de Gloucestre 
in 1255-56? Was it in abeyance or worked by the executors ? Both men 
struck in the same type Me, and there does not appear sufficient 
variation in their coins to account for the elapsed time. 


Two Additional Finds. 

Since writing the first portion of the history of this coinage two 
hoards of long-cross coins have been unearthed. The Steppingley find 
was discovered in September, 1912, and is described by Mr. G. C. 
Brooke and myself in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1914. 
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The contents were 498 pennies and 33 cut halfpennies, consisting 
of 456 pennies and 31 halves English, 15 pennies and 1 half Scottish, 
12 pennies and 1 half Irish, 2 Continental pennies, and 13 pennies of 
the English long-cross type which bore unintelligible legends. 

The English part of the hoard contained 1 short-cross penny 
and 1 half, both at present called type V. The remaining 455 pennies 
and 30 halves were long-cross coins of Henry III. The Irish were 
also long-cross coins of the same monarch, and the Scottish, long-cross 
issues of the contemporary king, Alexander III. The Continental 
sterlings both bore the name of Bernhard III. of Lippe. With the 
exception of the two short-cross pieces these are the usual contents of 
hoards of this time. Short-cross coins were, however, present in 
numbers in the unpublished Brussels hoard belonging to Mr. Baldwin. 

The English long-cross coins presented examples of all the mints 
except Durham and Shrewsbury. It is difficult to account for the 
absence of coins of these mints ; but happily the matter is of small 
importance. All the types possible were present except the rare type I # 
and Class Ve with the jewelled crown. The names of all the Canter- 
bury moneyers were present on the coins down to and including 
Richard l’Espec, 1267-1271. 

The list for London misses the names of David of Enefeld, whose 
coins are common and were issued during the period of the hoard, 
Thomas de Weseham, Robert, whose pieces are of great rarity, and 
Philip de Cambio, who was not appointed till 1278. 

In like manner St. Edmundsbury gives us Ion, Randulf le Blund 
and John de Burnedisse, appointed in 1265. Why there were no coins 
of the two moneyers, Renaud and Stephane, is not evident, as they 
worked between Randulf and John II. ; their coins are, however, scarce. 
The hoard, from these data, may have been deposited not later than 
1271 and not earlier than 1267, the dates given to Richard l’Espec of 
Canterbury. 

The Slype hoard, found in West Flanders. 1 There were about 
2,000 pieces, of which 1,365 were available for examination. The bulk 


1 Noted by Mr. G. C. Brooke in the Numismatic Chronicle , 1914. 
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of them were long-cross pennies of Henry III. There were 15 Scottish 
pennies of Alexander III. with the long double-cross, 10 Irish pennies 
of Henry III. of the long-cross type, one coin with the Irish obverse 
and a reverse from a Newcastle die by the moneyer Adam, two 
blundered sterlings, probably of Bernhard of Lippe, and lastly a 
contemporary forgery of a short-cross coin. All the English mints 
were represented, and all the types except I # , and VI and VII. The 
date of the hoard precludes these late types. All the London moneyers 
except Robert, Thomas and Philip were present. Ambroci and 
Ricard were absent at Canterbury and John de Burnedisse at 
St. Edmundsbury. 

The date of the hoard would therefore be from 1 247, the date of 
Class I, to 1260 or thereabouts. Renaud of St. Edmundsbury, whose 
coin was present, got his appointment in 1257, and we must allow a 
little time for the coins to be issued, hoarded and buried. 

Ligation of the Letters. 

An examination of the lists will show in many instances the 
extreme care with which ligation of the letters has been substituted for 
the usual form. 

We do not at present know whether the system was a collection of 
privy marks, and if not, what significance is to be placed on it. On 
the obverses of all the ordinary types the N and R of the king’s name 
almost invariably appear as HR. When we come to type VII the 
letters ligated are e and N, as eN. 

The name of Henry as a moneyer is always written bfrl. fl and 
R in the name of Ricard are always conjoined 7R. Numerous examples 
of this sort can be found in the list. On the other hand the word OH, 
when the letters occur in the same quarter, sometimes appears as ON, 
but perhaps more often as 0*1. The same is the case with ROIi of 
Robert’s name, which sometimes is ligated as ROJ. All this could not 
have been done simply to save trouble or space, but one fails to 
understand what good purpose it could have served. 

The letter B in the following lists indicates that the coin to which 
it refers is in the possession of Mr. Baldwin. 
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London. 

The premier mint of the kingdom gives us perhaps the best view 
of the long-cross coinage. It is to the mint of London that we must 
attribute the coins of Class I # , although they bear no mint name. 
There is but little difficulty in assigning them to the moneyer Nicholas 
de Sancto Albano, as he was in charge of the London and Canterbury 
mints at the close of the short-cross coinage in 1247, and only his name 
appears on Class II of the long-cross coins and on mules of this and 
Class I. The table of types 1 gives us the names of the various London 
moneyers and their dates so far as ascertained. These were obtained 
from the calendars of the patent and close rolls, and will be found 
with their references in Mr. Earle Fox’s appendix when it is completed. 
It is unfortunate that the appendix to John of Oxenede’s chronicle does 
not give us any of the names of the moneyers of London, Canterbury, 
St. Edmundsbury, or Durham. A short reference to all these will be 
found in vol. IX of the British Numismatic Journal. 

All the types except Class VI are known of the London mint, and 
this type probably only awaits discovery. It should, I think, have been 
struck by Renaud. 

There are a few curious variants among the London coins. The 
first coin mentioned in Class I reads III instead of 7 H ; but this is 
easily accounted for because the next coin, which reads 7 N, has been 
copied for its production and the engraver has forgotten to put in the 
bar of the H and the bar of the N. The normal reverse of the coin 
shows that it is not a contemporary forgery, and the correctness of the 
weight and the fineness of the metal point in the same direction. It 
was found in the Slype hoard and is now in the national collection. 

In Class III<£ there is also a very peculiar coin by the moneyer 
Henri. In this piece the king is given a long and well-made beard, 
quite different from any representation I know. The mules between 
Class Vd and Vc and Vf are very difficult to distinguish, as there is 
only the slight difference in the thickness of the letters as a guide. 
There is not the difference in the spelling of the mint name such as we 
get in Canterbury. 

1 See Vol. IX, p. 179, and p. 93, post, where the table is reprinted. 
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London. 



Class I*. 



b6NRICVS!R6X 5 pellets, repre- 

7NG/LI6/T€R/GI r an extra pellet 

senting hair. 


in each group of three. 

beNRIGVS:R6X 5 pellets 

hair, 

HNG/Lie/TeR/GI r 

extra pellets. 

2 pellets between the curls. 

Class I. 


B. 

beNRIGVS R-eX.TH Cl as 

s I* 

Lie/T€R/GI r ./IjON 

an extra 

bust. 


pellet in each group of three. 

behRiavs Rex tug 

>1 

Lie/T€R/GI r ./LON 

no extra 

bust. 


pellets. 


betRiaVS ReX*7NG hair 

as 5 

Lie/Ta%/GF./LVN 


pellets. 

beHRiavs Rex 7 ng 

a a 

Lie/TS%/GI r ./LON 


pellets. 




betRIGVS*ReX TNG 

H a 

Lie/TeR/GI\/LON extra pellets. 

pellets. 

b6hRIGVS*R6X»7NG 

„ 3 

Lie/Te^/OF./LVN 

a a 

pellets. 

bBhRIGVS R6X.7HG 

if if 

Lie/T€R/GI'./LON 

no extra 

pellets. 


pellets. 


behRIGVS*R6X*7NG 

it V 

Lie/Tavai r «/LON 

a a 

pellets. 


pellets. 


Mules between I* and I. 


beNRIGVSrReX Class I*. 

Lie/T«%/GI f /liON 

Class I. B. 

behRIGVS R6X.7HG 

Class II. 

7HG/Lie/T€R/GI r . 

Class I*. B. 

behRIGVS'ReX TWGI'. hair as 

HIG/0L6/0NL/VND 


• 5 pellets. 




behRIGVS Rex T€RGI r 

» a 

NIG/OLe/ONL/VNa 


5 pellets. 




behRIGVS Rex T€RQI' 3 pellets 

NIG/OLe/OHL/VND 


only. 
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Class II — could. 


bGIRIGVS R6X T6 . . . 3 pellets 

only. 

behRIGVS R . . TfRGI' 

behRIGVS R6*X TfRGI' a very 
rough bust. 


NIG/OGe/OHL/VK) extra 
pellets. 

NIG/OLe/ONi/VhO 
WIL/L€M/ONIi/VN3 1 


Mules between I and II. 


behRIGVS R6X III the bust and 
crown of curious rough work, the 
lettering from short-cross irons. 
behRIGVS Rex TUG hair as 5 
pellets, an extra pellet between the 
curls, Class I. 

behRIGVS ReX*7NG 5 pellets, 
Class I. 

behRIGVS R6X TNG 5 pellets 
as hair, and extra pellets between 
the curls, Class I. 


NIG/OLe/ONL/VND normal 
letters. British Museum, from 
the Slype find. 

NIG/OLie/ONL/VND an extra 

pellet in each quarter, Class II. 

Nia/OIie/ONIi/VND Class II. 

NIG/OLe/ONe/LVN an extra 

pellet in each quarter, Class II. 


Class Ilia. 


behRIGVS Rex*IIF 
beiRicvs Rextni' 
beiRicvs Rex*iir 
behRIGVS R6X-1II' 
behRIGVS R6X III' 
behRIGVS Rex*nr 


NIG/0L6/0NL/VND 

NIG/0L6/0NL/VND 

Nia/OLe/ONL/VhD 

NIG/OLe/ONi/VhO 

NIG/OLG/ONL/VNa 

be</RIO/NUV/hDe 


Class Illb. 


behRIGVS Rex-nr 
behRIGVS Rex III' 
behRIGVS R6XMII' 
behRIGVS Rex*lll' 
behRIGVS R6XMII' a bust with 
long beard. 
behRIGVS R6XMII' 


NIG/OLe/CNIi/VND 
NIG/OLe/CNL/VhD 
bGI/RIO/NLV/hDe 
beH/RIO/NLV/NO 
beS/RIO/NLiV/hOe the only ex- 
ample I have met with. 
WIL/LeM/liVN/DCN of doubtful 
origin. 


1 This coin is made from different irons and has an ugly appearance, weight full, 
metal fine. 
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bGhRIGVS ReXMIF 
between curls. 
bGNRIGVS R6XMII' 
bebRiGVS Rexrni' 
between curls, 
believe Rex:iir 
hGHRIGVS R6X:ilI r 
bGNUGVS RGXMII' 
as on Class IV. 
b8hRIGVS RfiXMIF 
bShRIOVS R8X:iII' 
bfihRIGVS ReXMII' 

bemicvs Rex nr 
bfihRIGVS rgxhh' 

as on Class IV. 

beNUGVS iiex:iir 

as on Class IV. 

ber-RiGvs Rex:iir 


bflhRIGVS liexmi' 
beNiiGvs iiexMir 

NIG/0L6/0NL/VK) 

bemicvs iiex:iir 
beNiiGvs iiex:iii' 

crown, pellets. 

beNiicvs Rex:nr 
beNiiGvs iiex:m r 

lys crown. 

bemiGvs rgxciii' 

pellets. 


Class IIIc. 

no pellets NIG/0L6/(HL/VHD 


>» >» 

Nia/OLe/tHL/VK> 

with pellets 

Nia/OLe/(HL/VH3 

>1 » 

NIG/OLe/OHL/VN3 

pellets. 

NIG/0L6/0NL/VN0 

„ bust 

Nia/OLe/(NL/VN3 the new R 


first appears. 

no pellets. 

b&l/RIO/NLV/N3e 

pellets. 

b&l/RIO/NLV/fOe 

M 

b6N/RIO/NLV/ND 

no pellets. 

DHV/ICN/LVN/D6N 

pellets, bust 

DHV/ION/IiVN/DeHi new R. 

» » 

DflV/b(N/LVN/Ofrl „ „ 

pellets. 

RIG/JRD/CHL/VNO new R on 


reverse. 


Coins with 

Sceptre. 


Class IV. 


pellets. 

NIG/OLfi/CNL/VK) 

R as on last 


coin. 


pellets, a crown with the end pellets 

replaced by 

half fleurs de lys. 


pellets. 

bei/RIO/NLV/bOe 


a lys-formed 

be4/RIO/NLiV/H38 

B. 

pellets. 

DHV/ION/LW/DCH 

B. 

pellets, a 

□HV/ION/LVN/DeS 

B. 

lys crown, 

RIG/7RO/(NL/VhD 

B. 
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beNUGVS*ReX III' 

he hug vs nex ni' 
hemiGVS.nex ni' 
heNiicvs nex ni' 
heNiiGVS nex ni' 
beNiiGvs*iiex nr 
beHiiGvs nex nr 
beHiicvs nex ni' 
beNiiGvs»iiex nr 
beHiiGvs nex ni' 


NIG/OL6/(HL/VhO 

HIG/OLe/ONL/VN) 

beS/RIO/HLV/Kie 

b€H/RIO/HiV/N 3 e 

beS/RIO/NLV/N3e 

DTIV/ICH/IjVN/DeHl 

OTIV/ION/LAN/DeS 

DHV/I*(H/LW/DeSI 

Ria/ 7 RD/(NL/VK> 

RIG/ 7 RD/CNL/VK) 


Class Va. 
crescents. 


Class Vb. 


b 6 N?IGVS P,ex III' crescents. 
beNMGVS nex III' variety, with 
a low crown, crescents. 


beN’IGVS 
be WIG VS 
beWIGVS 
beWIGVS 
beWIGVS 
beWIGVS 
beWIGVS 


nex in 
nex ni'. 
nex nr. 
nex ni' 
nex in 
nex nr 
nex nr 


crescents, 
no marks. 

» » 
crescents, 
no marks, 
crescents. 
» 


NIG/OLe/(NL/VhO 
NIG/ 0 L 6 /CH L/VK> 

be 4 /niO/NLV/N 3 e 

b&I/niO/NLV/hDe 

beH/nio/HLV/nio 

DflV/ICH/LVN/Oei 

□flV/ION/CHL/VK) 

niG/fl’D/ONL/VK) 

niG/WD/CNL/VHD 


Class Vc. 


beNHGVS nex III' crescents. 
bewiGvs nex ni' 
bewiovs nex ni' 
bewiGvs nei nr 
bewiovs nex ni' 

beWIGVS nex III' variety, pel- 
let between the curls. 
beNHGVS nex III' crescents. 
bewiGVS nex ni' 
bewicvs nex iif. 
beNHGVS nex III'- pellets be- 
tween curls, crescents below lower 
curls. 

bewiovs nex III'. crescents. 

bewiovs nex ni' 


HIG/OLe/CNIi/VND 
be</nio/NLV/K)e 
be 4 /niO/ONL/VND 
be4/nio/NLV/oeH 
bfrl/niO/HiV/Dfrl 
:be/Nni/ONL/VND, very peculiar 
style on the reverse. 
DflV/ION/LVN/De-I 
□JRIV/IOI/LVN/06N 
DjR//ICH/LV'I/D'e 
DflV/ION/LVN/Dei 


niO/Ji’D/ONL/VH) 

nia/WD/CHL/VK> 
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Class Vc — contd. 


be*N’IGVS H6X III' crescents. 


behHiGvs uex III'. 
beWIGVS Hex III pellets, as 
on Class Vg. 

behHIGVS Hex III' crescents. 
bBNMGVS Hex III' 
behHIGVS Hex III'. 
behHIGVS Hex III'. 
behHIGVS Hex III' 
behHIGVS Hex III' 
behHIGVS Hex III' no marks. 
behHIGVS Hex III' crescents. 
behHIGVS Hex III' 
behHIOVS Hex III' pellets be- 
tween the curls, crescents around. 

Class Vd. 

beNRIGVS R6X III' 
beNRIGVS Rex III' 
beNRIGVS Rex III' 
beNRIGVS Rex III' 
beNRIGVS Rex III' 
beNRiavs Rex nr 
beNRIGVS Rex III' 


Hia/J«D/(NL/VhD very coarse 
work on both sides, weight 
23$ grs. 

HIG/J=RD/tNL/VhD 

HIG/JHIO/eili/CNV 

WIL/L€M/0NL/VN3 

WIL/L6vl/(NL/VhO 

WIL/Le*l/(NIi/VOe 

I0N/0N/LVN/D6N 

lOb'/StN/L/VN/DeSI 

l0b'/S:O^/LVN/De^ 

IOb'/SCN/LVN/DeS 

WJL/TeR/ONL/VhD 

W^L/TCN/LVN/D6N 

WJL/TSVONL/VhD 


beN/RIO/NLV/hOe 

B. 

JDfl/VID/ONL/VND 

B. 

RIG/JRD'/ONL/VhP 


RIG/JRD/ONL/VhO 


WIL/L6V1 ONI>/VhO 

B. 

WJG/TeR/ONL/VhO 

B. 

IOb/SON/IiVN/DeN 

B. 


Mules between Vc and Vd. 

Some of the coins shown in the last class may possibly belong to 
Class Vc as regards the reverse, and thus be mules. Where the N is 
normally barred and there is no R in the legend, the letters resemble 
those of Class Vc. 


behHIGVS Rex III' no marks, beH/RIO/HL/VHD Class Vd. 
Class Vc. 

beNRIGVS Rex III' Class Vd. DflV/ION/LVN /D6N Class Vc. 
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Class Ve. 


bemiovs Rex iii 

:d^/vid/onl/vnd 

B. 

beNRIGVS R6X III 

WIL/L6M/ONL/VN3 

B. 

beNRIGVS Rex III 

ION/ONL/VhD/eN' 

B 

beNRIGVS Rex III 

IOb'/S(N/LVN/De4 

B. 

beNRIGVS Rex III 

W#L/T€R/ONL/VhD 

B. 

beNRIGVS Rex III 

RIG/JUD/ONL/VNO 

B. 


Several of the above coins seem to have been struck from the 
same obverse die. The last coin on the list I have not seen, but 
Mr. Baldwin gave me the readings. The coins by Willem and 
Walter certainly bear Vc letters on the reverses. 


Class Vf. 

•h,ehRIGVS Rex III'. 4 large 

h^/RIO/NLV/NDe 


pellets round curls. 

•IteNlIGVS Rex III', many small 

h,e4/RIO/NLV/DeH 


pellets round bust. 

b,ehRIOVS Rex III' fringe of 

DflV/I0N/LVN/De4 


pellets, as before. 

|h,eNlIGVS Rex III' 

ojiv/i:on/lvn/e^ 


pellets. 

•ItehRIGVS Rex III'. 4 large 

RIG/JRD/ONL/VhO 


pellets. 

;h>ebRIGVS Rex III' fringe of 

RIG/JRD/0NL/VN3 


pellets. 

•ftehRiGvs Rex nr 

RIG/J'RD/ONj/VND 


pellets. 

;h,ehRIGVS Rex III'. 

WIL/L6M/ONL/VN3 

lettering 

pellets. 

of Id, possible mule. 

•ftehRiGVS Rex nr. 

WIL/L6V1/0NL/VK) 


pellets. 

•neNRiGVS Rex Hi' 

WIL/L6M/0NL/VNJ 


pellets. 

fteNiiovs Rex nr. 

WIL/L6W/0NL/VN3 


pellets. 

b,eN\iovs Rexjni'. 

WIL/L6V1/0NL/VN3 

same 

pellets. 

obverse die as next coin. 

rteNiiGVS Rexini'. 

IOb>/SON/LVN/DeH 

same 

pellets. 

obverse die as last. 
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Class Vf — contd. 


• rtemiovs Rex nr. 

fringe of 

lOH'/SON/LVN/DeS 

pellets. 



• nehRiavs Rex nr. 

4 pellets. 

IOIL/SON/LVN/D&I 

• h,ehRiGVS Rex nr 

» ii 

WJL/TeR/ONL/VK) 

neNiiGVS Rex nr 

fringe of 

W#L/T6R/0NL/VNJ 

pellets. 




Class Vg. 


rtehRiGVS Rex nr. 

fringe of 

iLGS/RIO/NLV/hDe 

pellets. 



iteNiiovs Rex nr. 

4 pellets. 

iLGI/RIO/NLV/KDe 

rteNiiGvs Rex nr. 

» )) 

fteS/RIO/OSL/VhD 

ttehRiGvs Rex in 

fringe. 

iL&I/RIO/LVN/a&I 

•neNiiGVS Rex in 

2 pellets only, 

RIG/JRD CHIi/VN3 same 

lettering of Class Yd. 


letters. 

• R-ehRicvs Rex nr 

fringe. 

RIG/JRO/ONL/VN3 again 



letters of Class Vd. 

n,erRicvs Rex in 

)) 

RIG/JRD/ONIi/VND 

ftehRicvs Rex nr. 

4 pellets. 

RIG/JRD (HL/VK) 

h,eN\iGvs Rex nr 

fringe. 

RIG/fllD/CHL/VNJ 

ftemicvs Rex nr 

it 

WIL/Levj/(HL/VH) 

•rtehRiGVS Rex nr 

if 

WIL/L6V1/0NL/VN3 

•fbemiovs Rex nr. 

4 pellets. 

IOh//S(N/IjVN/DeS 

h,eN\iovs Rex nr. 

fringe. 

WJL/T01/CNL/VND 

h>eN\icvs Rex nr. 


WJL/TeR/ONL/VK) 

ttehRiavs Rex nr. 

» 

Wfli/TeR/CNL/VN3 

itehRicvs Rex nr. 

4 pellets. 

WflL/TeR/ONL/VhD 

rtehRiGVS Rex nr. 

a it 

WJL/T€RI/ONL/VK) 

n,eN\iGvs Rex nr 

fringe. 

W JL/T€R I/CN L/ VN3 

fbehRicvs Rex in 

if 

TIlO/MAS/MLi/VK) 

fteNiiovs Rex nr 

a 

ROIi/€RT*/CNIi/VK> 

rteNiiovs Rex nr. 

it 

RG4 flVO/OSL/VK> 

rtemiovs Rex nr 

if 

RGS .HVD/ONL/VK) 

VOL. X. 


G 
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Class Vh. 

RehRIGVS R6X IIP. fringe. RG'I/JIVD/O'ILi/VhD 

RehRIGVS R6X IIP. fringe, .*. as RCN/JiVD/CNL/VhO 

crown ornament. 

Class VI. 

None known of London. 

Class VII. 

Re-I/JUD/CNL/VhD 
Pfte/LIP/ONi/UK) 
Plre/LIP./OHi/UK) 
PIie/LIPI/ONU/UN) 
Pfte/LIP./ONi/UK) 
Pfte/LIP/OHi/UH3 


Canterbury. 

This mint, second in importance only to London in the supply of 
money for the kingdom, opens with Class I. The two moneyers in 
Class II were both at work in short-cross times, namely, Nicholas de 
Sancto Albano and a William, possibly William Hardel, who was then 
associated with the former. All the types, except the two late Classes, 
VI and VII, are known of this mint. 

Class I. 

behRIGVS RGX TNG 5 pellets, Lie/T€R/Gi;/GTN 

under crown. 

behRIGVS Rex TNG „ „ Lie/TeR/GI r :/GTN 

under crown. 

Class II. 

behRIGVS Rex TSU1P GIL/Re^/TON/GTN 

behRIGVS Rex TtRGP GIL/IiS^/TON/GTIN 

behRIGVS Rex TCRGI GIL/IifR/TON/GTN 

behRIGVS R6X TS^GP NIG/OLG/ONG/TNT 

behRIGVS R6X T6RGI BdO/ING/ONG/TNT bad work, 

reversed letters. 
WIL/L6N/0NG/TTNT 


htenRicvs Rex up 
RCNRIOVS Rex III 
R6NRIGVS R6X IIP 
R6NR1GVS R6X IIP 
RG4RIGVS ReXIIIP 
ReRIGVS Rex IIP 


behRIGVS Rex TS^GP 
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Mules between I and II. 

behRIGVS R6X TUG 5 pellets NIC/OL6/ON8/G7N 

under crown, beard composed in part 
of strokes. 

behRIGVS Rex TUG 5 pellets NIG/OLe/Ohie/G-flhl 

under crown, beard composed in part 
of strokes. 

behRIGVS R6X-7N 5 pellets NIG/OL6/ONe/G7N an extra 

under crown, beard composed in part pellet in each quarter, 

of strokes. 


Class Ilia. 


behRIGVS 

Rex-ui' 

GILi/BeR/TON/GHN 

behRIGVS 

Rex-ni' 

GIIi/Re%/TOH/GHN 

behRIGVS 

Rex. nr 

Hia/0LG/0NG/7HT 

behRIGVS 

Rex-iii' 

WIL/Lew CNG/7NT 


Class Illb. 


behRIGVS 

Rex.ui' 

GIL/Iia%/TtH/G7N 

behRIGVS 

Rex nr 

GIIi/ReR/TCH/GTH 

behRIGVS 

Rex.iir 

NIG/0Le/0NG/7HT 

behRIGVS 

Rex-iir 

HIG/OLe/(HG/7HT 

behRIGVS 

Rex-ni' 

NIG/0L8/0N/GTN 

behRIGVS 

Rex-ni'. 

HIG/OLe/ON/a7H 

behRIGVS 

Rex:ni' 

HIG/OLe/CHG/THT 

behRIGVS 

Rex hi 

NIG/0Le/tHG/7HT 

behRIGVS 

Rex-ni' 

WIIi/Levi (NG/?HT 


Class I lie. 


behRIGVS 

Rex:iII' 

GIL/H€R/T0N/G7N 

behRIGVS 

Rex:m 

GIL/IifR/TtH/GTfrl 

bemiGvs 

nex-iu 

GIL/liQv/TCN/GTH 

behRIGVS 

Rex:ill' 

NIG/0Le/CHG/7HT 

beNilGVS 

Rex-ni' 

NIG/OLe/CHG/JHT 

behRIGVS 

Rexrni' bust of 

WIL/Le^l/CMG/THT 

Class II lb. 


behRIGVS 

Rex:ni' 

WIIi/IieW/(NG/7HT 


Class IV. 


bemiGVS 

Rexnil' a pellet 

HIG/OLe/CHG/TNT 


between the curls. 


G 2 
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Class IV — co u ld. 

bGNilGVS IiGXIIIP a pellet be- GIL/Ii8i/T0N/G7N B. 

tween the curls. 

bGNilGVS liGXHIP no pellets. WIL/L6M/(NG/7NT shape of 

H ? 

beNiiavs licxrnp „ „ ioN/ON/G7N/Tei b. 


Coins with Sceptre in the Ordinary Position. 


Class Va. 


bGNilGVS 

liGX 

IIP 

crescents. 

GIL/Uai/CNG/JNT 



bGNilGVS 

liGX 

HI 

>» 

GIL/Hai/T(N/GJN 


B. 

bGNilGVS 

liGX 

IIP 

» 

KN/ON/CJN/THi 


B. 

bGNilGVS 

liGX 

IIP. 

» 

I0N/0Na/JRNT/6Ii 



bGNilGVS 

liGX 

Ill 


IOb r /S*(N/G#N/T«i 



bGNilGVS 

liGX 

III 


NIG/0L6/CNG/JNT 


B. 

bGNilOVS 

liGX 

III 

crescents 

NIG/0L6/CNG/JNT 



bGNilGVS 

liGX 

IIP 

)) 

WIL/LGVl/CNG/JNT 



bGNilGVS 

liGX 

IIP 

)) 

WIL,/L€M CNG/JNT 



bGNilGVS 

liGX 

III 

)> 

GIL/L6V1 (NG/JNT 


B 




Class Vb. 




bGNilGVS 

liGX 

IIP 

crescents. 

GIL/IiSi/TCN/GJN 



bGNilGVS 

liGX 

III 

» 

GIL/LGIi/SiT/OGfl 



bGNilGVS 

liGX 

IIP 

plain. 

GIL/Lej /• • */OGJI 



bGNilGVS 

liGX 

IIP. 

a pellet 

GIL/Hai/THN/GJN 

t after T. 

between the curls. 




bGNilGVS 

liGX 

Ill 

crescents. 

GIL/UaiT/CNG/JNT 



bGNilGVS 

liGX 

III 


ION/OHH/GJN/Tai* 

dot at 

end 





of tail of li. 



bGNilGVS 

liGX 

III 


HN/Gfl/NT/ai flourish at 

end 





of tail of li. 



bGNilGVS 

liGX 

IIP. 

crescents. 

ION/ON/G3FN/T61i 



bGNilGVS 

liGX 

IIP. 


IOb'/SCN/Gfl/NTG 



bGNilGVS 

liGX 

IIP. 

plain. 

NIG/0L6/CNC/JNT 







#NT 

fl with 

two 





bars. 



bGNilGVS 

liGX 

IIP. 

crescents. 

WIL/LGW/CNG/CNT 
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Class Vc. 


behHIGVS H6X III' 

crescents. 

GIL/IJ6H/TOI/GJN 


behHIGVS H6X III' 

plain. 

GIL/IieH/T(H/GJM 


behHIGVS III' 

crescents. 

ION/OH/O JW/TSt long tail to K. 

bBhHICVS l?eX III' 

a pellet 

ION/OH/GJH/TeH 


between the curls. 

behHIGVS Hex III' 

plain. 

lON/tN/GJH/Ta’r 


behHIGVS Hex III'. 

pellets in 

lON/ON/GJN/Ta* 


place of crescents. 

beNiiavs Hex nr 


KH/OH/Gjq/NT 

B. 

place of crescents. 

behHIGVS Hex III'. 

crescents. 

IOb/SCN/CJN/Ta? 


behHIGVS Hex III' 

plain. 

HIG/OLe/CNG/JNT 


beHriovs Hex m 

crescents. 

NIG/OLe/OLe JNT 


behHIGVS Hex III'. 

>> 

WIL/L€M/OIG/flNT 


behHIGVS Hex III'. 

a pellet 

WIL/LtM CNG/JMT 


between the curls. 

behHIGVS Hex III'. 

crescents. 

Haj/enT/CNa/jNT 

bars. 

Ji with two 

behHIGVS Hex III'. 

pellets in 

HOIi/a^T/CHG/JHT 


place of crescents. 

behHIGVS Hex III'. 

1) » 

H Q h a ’ T l(H G T 


place of crescents. 

behHIGVS Hex III' 

plain. 

HOIi/a’D/CHG/JHT 


behHIGVS Hex III'. 

crescents. 

HOIi/a^T/ON/CJN 


behHIGVS Hex • • • 

crescents, 

WJPL/TaVCHG JMT 



crown ornament, three stalked 
pellets, thus jTf. 


Class Vd. 

The coins in this class are very different in workmanship from any 
of the preceding. 

Apparently a completely new set of irons was used in their 
manufacture. The later irons are distinctly broader than those used 
previously, and the ends of the straight letters show some slight 
incurving instead of being square. 

The mint name should read HflN ; in other words, coins reading 
GflH would from their workmanship belong to Class Vc, so that all 
coins with the new obverse and retaining the old reading GJIH on the 
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reverse must be considered as mules. The list of these following 
after the true coins of Class Vd will show the large extent of muling 
which was adopted. 


beNRiovs Rex nr. 


IO/bO/HR/flH 


beMRiovs Rex in 


HIG/bOL/eOH/RJH 


beHRicvs r,ex nr 


HIG/bOL/eCN/RJN 


beNRICVS Re XIII 


HIO/bOL/eON/GJN 


beNiicvs Rex nr 


HIG/bOL/eOl/lRJH 


beNRicvs Rex nr 


HIG/bOL/eOH/RJH 


beNRiovs Rex nr. 


WflL/TeR/OHl/flH 


bGHRIGVS R6X III 


WflL/TeR/OHt/flH 


beNRiovs Rex nr 


WIL/LeM/OHl/JIH 


bBHRIGVS Rex III r 


WIL/LeM/Om/flH 


beNRIGVS Re • • • • 


WIL/LeM/eOH/Rfl 

• • • double 



struck. 


beiRiGvs*Rex nr. 

note pellet. 

WI li/Li 61 /eOH/RJH 


Mules of Classes Vc and Vd. 


bBHRIGVS R6X IIR 

Vd. 

GIL/IieR/TON/GJW 

Vc. 

bGHRIGVS ReX-IIR 

Vd. 

ION/ON/GJN/TSl 

Vc. 

bBHRIGVS R6X IIR 

Vd. 

IOb/SON/GJN/TeR 

letters used 



on Class Vf. 

B. 

beNRIGVS R6X III 

crescents and 

IOb/ONR/4./flN a 

fleur de lys 

pellets Vc. 


after II, Vd. 


beNRIGVS R6X IIR. 

crescents, Vc. 

NIG/bOL/eON/RJN 

Vd. 

bemiovs Rex in 


ROH/6RD/ONR/.HN 

Vd. 

beNRIGVS R6X IIR 

Vd. 

ROH/QIT'/ONO/JHNT 

Vc. 

beNRIGVS Rex IIR. 

crescents, Vc. 

WJL/TGR/ONl/JHN 

Vd. 

beNRIGVS Rex III 

» t> 

W!L/LGM/GOHnJH 


beNRiavs Rex hi 

Vd. 

WIL/LeM/ONO/JNT 



Class Ve. 



The same type of coin as Class Vd 

. The same letter irons. 

bemicvs Rex iir. 

pearled 

NIG/OLe/CNG/JNT 

B. 

crown on old bust. 




beNRIGVS Rex IIR 


ROIJ/eRT'/OHa/JNT 

B. 

beNRIGVS Rex*IIR 


WflL/TeR/ONG/JNT 
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Variety. 

behRIGVS R6X III' pearled HIG/bOLi/eOH/RJH B. 

crown, RAN lettering. 

Class Vf. 

ReNRIOVS Rex III' 

• nemiovs Rex nr 
lt,eN\IGVS R6X HI' 

RehRIGVS R6X III'. 

•ReNlIGVS Rex III' 
ftehRiGVS Rex iii' 
rteiRiGvs Rex nr. 6 pellets 

Remiovs Rex nr. „ 
nehRiGVS Rex • • • 

Remiavs Rex nr. 
itemiovs Rex nr 

Class Vg. 

ItChRIGVS Rex III'. GIL/H6R/CHG/JNT no T in 

moneyer’s name. 

RemiGVS Rex nr. GiL/HeR/TtN/GJH 

h,eNlIGVS Rex III'. no sur- GIL/R6R/TCN/G3 C N 

rounding pellets. 

ftehRIGVS R6X III' IOH/ON/GJH/Te* 

ReHRIGVS Rex HI lON/ON'./GJN T6R 

RehRIGVS Rex HI'. IOlb/SON/OJU/TCR 

ReNlIGVS Rex III' IOIt*'/S(H/OJW /T6R 

RehRIGVS Rex III' 4 pellets IOR/JNe/S(M/G*N 

only. 

ItehRIGVS Rex HI' IOR/#Ne/S(H/G#HT 

rtemiGvs Rex nr. Nia/oLe/CHG/jwT 

ItehRIGVS Rex III'. NIG/OLe/(HiG/#HT 

ireNiicvs Rex nr. wiL/Levi/(Ha/#HT 

ftehRIGVS Rex III'. 6 „ WIL/LeM/CMG/JMT 

only. 

ftehRIGVS Rex HI'. 3 „ WIL/eM/CHG/3 [ MT 

only. 

ftehRIGVS Rex III'- no pellets. WIL/L6V]/(MG/JWT 

rtehRiGVS Rex nr* Rou/eRT/CHG/#nT 

rteNlIGVS Rex III'. 4 pellets R0H/6RT/CNG/JNT 

only. 


GIL/Bai/TCH/GJW 

lOlt'/SCH/GJH/TeR 

Nia/OLe/ONG/JHT 

NIG/OLe/CNG/JWT 

NIG/0Le/04G/JNT 

WIL/L6M/OIG/JHT 

WIL/LeM/ONG/JMT 

WIL/LeW/ONO/JHT 

ROIi/eRT/ONG/JHT 

R0H/6RT/CNG/JNT B. 

W#Hi/TeR/04G/#HT 
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Class V<r — contd. 


ItehRIGVS R6X III 4 pellets 
only. 

n,eN\iavs Rex hr. 
it^ehRiovs Rex in 

n,eN\iovs aex m r 

ireHiiGvs Rex iir 
fteNlIGVS Rex IIF. 4 pellets 
only. 

nemiovs Rex hr. „ 

only. 

R6NIIGVS R6X IIF. 

RetRIGVS R6X IIR. 

RehRIGVS Rex IIR. 

RehRIGVS R6X III 
RehRIGVS Rex HR 

ReNlIGVS Rex IIR. 
rteNiiovs Rex hr. 

RehRIGVS Rex IIR 

Remicvs Rex hr. 

RehRIGVS Rex III 
RehRIGVS R6X III 


ROIi/eRT/OHO/JMT 

ROIi/SlT/tNG/JNT 
ROR/aiT./(Ha/J«T pellet 
after T. 

W<Hi/T6*R/CNG/JWT 

after 6. 

WJL/TeR/CHO/JHT 

WJL/Tfl\/CHG/3 C NT 

WJL/TeRI/CNG/JHT 


JILe/IHO/NG/JHT 

JILe/eiN/CHG/WT 

flLe/IN'./(NG/JNT 

JILe/INO/HGfl/NTe 

flLe/IH*/CHG/JHT pellet after 

IN. 

JLe/INO/NGfl/JHT 
JLe/INO/NjG/JNT 3 pellets 
after N. 

Jl<e/INO/NG/JNT 

JMII/ROG/I.OT/GJH pellet 
after I. 

JRMIi/ROG/IICN/G.N 2 pellets 
after I. 

3RMI5/ROa/I;(N/GJH 3 

after I. 


Class Vh. 


ReNllGVS Rex IIR 

R6NII0VS R6X IIR 

HeNlIGVS R6X IIR. ornament 
over crown, three pellets 
HehRIGVS R6X III no pellets, 
same crown 


WJL/TeR/OhG/JHT 
HLe/IN/* • */JNT 
RIG/3FRD/CNG/JHT 

RIG/JRO/CNG/JHT 



Coins of the Bury St. Edmunds Mint. 
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Class VI. 

No coins known. 

Class VII. 

No coins known. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 

The mint of Bury was the third important establishment for the 
manufacture of currency. From a numismatic point of view, however, 
it is the most important, as it cannot be too often impressed on the 
reader that only one moneyer and one die were allowed to this mint at a 
time, and the moneyer had to return his old die before the new die was 
delivered to him. It follows that if we could place all the different 
dies in their correct order we should have a complete sequence of types. 
This, however, is impossible as regards dies, but much has been done 
towards completing the sequence of moneyers. The mint opens with 
Class I, and Class II was struck by Ion (John), whose name also 
appears on short-cross coins of a late type. All classes of coins are 
known of Bury except Class Ve. 

Class I. 

behRIGVS R6X TNG Lie/T«%/GI/HeO B. 

Class II. 

b6hRIGVS*R6X TH^GI' hair 5 ION/ONS/eaM/VND 

pellets. 

behRIGVS R6X TtRGI' „ 3 ION/ONS/eDM/VND 

pellets. 

behRIGVS Rex T6RGI r „ 3 ION/ONS/eiN/TeD 

Class Ilia. 

behRIGVS R6X.III' ION/ONS'/eDM/. . . 

behRIGVS Rex. Ill' lON/CNS'/fDM/VhD 

Class Illb. 

behRIGVS Rex. Ill' lON/CHS'/SDM/VhD 

behRiGvs Rex:iir KH/oiS'/eaM/vhD 
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bewiovs nex:np 
bemiovs nex:np 
bemiGvs Rexjnp 

Class IV. 


b6NH0VS IieXMlP 

between curls. 


bBNlIGVS Iiex III r . 
b6NHGVS Rex IIP 
bemiGvs Rex up. 
beNiiovs Rex iip 
beNiiGvs nex iif 
beNiicvs nex iip 
beNiiovs nex iip 


b6N’IGVS ReX IIP 
beNMGVS R6X IIP 


beNiiovs nex iip 

bCN’IGVS R6X IIP 


R6NRIGVS R6X IIP 

between the curls. 


•ReNlIGVS R6X III 

pellets. 


Class II Ic. 

ION/ONS/6DM/VN3 
10N/CNS r /€DM/VK> 
bust as on KN/CNS'/eDM/VND 

Class IV. 

no pellets ION/ONS/eDM/VND 


Class Va. 

no marks. ION/(NS'/eOvi/VK> 

crescents. lON/fNS'/eOvi/VK) 

„ l(NCNS r enMVN3 

„ I0N/CNS r /eDM/VN3 

„ ION/(N.S r /eiN/TeO 

„ ioN/tNS r /eiN/eo 

no marks. ICN/CN./. .T/eO, the missing 

letters are probably S 6N. 


Class Vb. 

crescents. RJN/OVL/F(N/S r ea 

„ RJN/OVL/F.CN/S f eO 

Class Vc. 

crescents. RJN/DVL/FICN/S'eD Rs. 

„ RJN/ovs/F:(N/s r ea 

Class Vd. 

2 pellets R3fl/ND/0NIJ/eRI 

Class Ve. 

Unknown. 


Class Vf. 

fringe of Rei/OVL/FON/S'et) 
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Class Vg. 

•fteNRiaVS Rex nr fringe. ReN/flVD/(HS'/eDM 

h,eN\iovs Rex nr. „ STe/Ph,Ji/Ntt>/NSe (=STe- 

Pftjme oh se). 

rtehRiovs Rex nr. „ ioN/ONS/eiN/TeD 

Class Vh. 

ftemiOVS Rex . . . fringe. ioit//s:(H/sev TeD 

fbenaicvs Rex nr ioiv/s:o^se-i/T.eD 

Class Vi. 

h>»RIGVS Rex nr. KH/S.W/Seti/.eO very coarse 

work. 

Class VI. 

ioN/o?s/ein/Teo 

Class VII. 

IOh//OnS/€NT/eDM 

loce/ONS/e^T/ajivi 

Durham. 

This mint, which had been very active in the production of coins 
during the period from about 1 208 a.d. until shortly before 1 247, seems to 
have ceased work about that time. Messrs. Fox, in Vol. VII of our 
Journal, show that this was probably due to trouble between the King 
and the then Bishop, Walter de Kirkham. The matter was finally settled 
in 1253, when the Bishop w^s granted his dies. This accounts for the 
absence at Durham of all the earlier types. The mint opens with : — 

Class Va. 

bGNlIGVS lies nr. crescents. R.IG/fllD/OhD/VRb' 

Class Vb. 


neNRicvs Rex nr. 

neNRiGvs Rex nr 
n>e<RiGVS Rex nr 


bewicvs uex nr. crescents. 

bereiGYS nex nr. 


RIG/flU>/0N3/VRb r 

Ria/JRD/(HU/VRb r 
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Class Vc. 

•hewiovs Rex in rig/jrd/ond/vriv 

Classes Vd, Ve, Vf VA. 

No coins known. 

Class Vg. 

R,eNlIGVS R6X III' ROG/eR'/OhD/VRh/ 

Class VI. 

IteSRIGVS Rex III ROB/CRD/CND/VR' the three 

last letters far from clear. 
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Tables of Moneyers and Types of the Long-cross Coinage 
London, Canterbury, and the Ecclesiastical Mints. (. Reprinted from Part I.) 


Moneyers. 


LONDON. 

NIGOL6 1255 
124S bGNRI ... 
1250 DA VI 1260 
1250 RIGflRD ... 
WILL6M 
ION or IObS 
WflLTGR 
1260 TftOMflS 
ROIiGRT ... 
RGNflVD 1278 
1278 PlrGLlP ... 

CANTERBURY. 

NIG0L6 ... 
1250 WILL6M + 

1248 GILH6RT § 

1250 ION or lObS 
R0IJ6RT 
WflLTGR 
flLGIN ... 
.HMIiROGI 

1267 RIGflRD§ 1271 

ST. EDMUND’S. 

ION 

1251 R.HNDVLF 
1258 RGNflVD 

STGPUJINe 
1265 ION or lOfbS 
1278 iooe 

DURHAM. 

RIGtfBD ... 
R06GR ... 
R0IJ6RT ... 


I II III IV 

a b c 



x x x 

x x x x xx 

X X X X X X 

X X X X X X X 

X X X X X 

X X X X X 

X X X X X 


X 

X 

XXX 


XXX 

XXX 

XXX 


X X'f f X X X X 
X X t f X XX 

X t X X X X X 

X X t t XX 

f X XX 

It t XX X X 



F Moneyers marked F received a die on farm in Easter term 1256. 

* Coins of doubtful origin. T Coins reading GflN and tlflH. 

I Coins of II, Ilia and Illb must belong to a William of whom we have no record. 
William Cokyn, sworn in 1250, should begin with IIIc, as did David and Richard of 
London and John of Canterbury, who were sworn in the same term. 

§ Archbishop’s moneyer. || RflND ON UfiRI. 

N.B. — A date on the left of a moneyer’s name is that of his taking the oaths before 
the Barons of the Exchequer. A date on the right is that at which he is definitely stated 
to be dead or superseded. 



















NUMISMATIC HISTORY OF THE REIGNS OF 
EDWARD I., II., AND III.— {Continued.) 

By H. B. Earle Fox and J. S. Shirley-Fox. 


1307 to 1344. 

Edward II. 

DWARD I. died at Burgh on Sands on Friday, July the 7th, 
1307, and the reign of his son began, officially, on the 
following day, when the earls and barons of the realm 
present with him at Carlisle did homage and swore fealty to 
him as king. 1 That the demise of the crown was not likely to have 
any marked effect upon the coinage may be deduced from the principles 
laid down in the Introduction to this paper, 2 and confirmation of our 
conclusions is furnished by a royal proclamation, issued a few weeks 
after the king’s accession, ordering that the money then current in the 
realm should continue to pass and be received as it did aforetime 
(Appendix lxvij). Two years later interested persons were found to 
be trading on rumours that the old money would no longer be received, 
and the king thereupon repeated this proclamation, insisting, in the 
clearest language, that “we do not intend to change the aforesaid 
money in any way ” (Appendix lxviij). 

The coinage of Edward II. is therefore simply a continuation of 
that of his father, and it remained practically unchanged throughout the 
reign. It is possible to divide it into classes, but the differences which 
distinguish these, though perceptible to the modern student, certainly 
passed unnoticed in the fourteenth century. The latest class continued 

1 Rot. Pat., xxxv, Ed. I., m. 1. 

2 Brit. Nuin. Journ., vol. vi, p. 198. 
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to be issued until the eighteenth year of his son and successor (1344), 
and it will therefore be convenient to deal with the period 1307-1343 
as a whole, indicating, in due course, those coins which can be attributed 
with certainty to the third Edward. 

Evidence for the identification of the first type produced in the 
reign of Edward II. is furnished by the issues of Durham. At the time 
of the death of Edward I. the temporalities of the see had been in the 
king’s hand for about two years, and the receiver appointed by the 
crown was issuing, from the mint of St. Cuthbert, pennies distinguished 
only by the inscription aiVITKS DVRSMfl and devoid of any mark, 
official or personal, which could connect them with a bishop. 1 Three 
months after his accession, Edward II. restored the temporalities to 
Bishop Antony Bek, and it follows that all pennies which bear that 
prelate’s cross moline, but cannot be placed earlier than those of the 
king’s receiver, must have been issued after the month of September, 
1307. 2 The bishop would certainly lose no time in resuming the 
exercise of his privileges, and an indication is thus given of the type of 
die which was being sunk at the London mint, where those conceded 
to the bishop w r ere made, in the autumn of 1307. In other words, the 
first type of Edward II. is identified. Examples of Xe and Xf (the 
latest types of Edward I.) are to be found with the cross moline, but 
they are rare, and on all the examples that we have seen the cross 
moline has been punched over a cross patee. Evidently the bishop 
was impatient, and London obverse dies were hastily altered and sent 
off to him on his restoration to favour. 

The mints active during the reign of Edward II. were: — Royal, 
London and Canterbury 3 ; Ecclesiastical, Durham and St. Edmunds. 
The York coins hitherto attributed to Edward II. belong to the early 
years of his son. No coins of Edward II. can be attributed to Reading, 
for the king’s confirmation of the abbey charter, in his eighth year, con- 
tains the following : — “ Nos autem donaciones concessiones et confirma- 

1 Brit. Num. Journ., vol. ix, pp. 189-193. 

- Brit. Nmn. Journ., vol. ix. 

3 As in previous reigns, the archbishop had a share of three-eighths in the profits of 
the mint (appendices lxix and lxx). 
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ciones predictas dicta clausula de moneta et uno monetario excepta ratas 
habentes et gratas eas pro nobis et heredibus nostris quantum in nobis 
est concedimus.” Pennies and halfpennies were issued at Berwick until 
the recapture of the town by the Scots in 1317. Of these, one penny 
and one halfpenny were struck with dies made from irons of regular 
official workmanship, and the halfpenny is included in our plates. Apart 
from the changes in the occupancy of the see of Durham, the reign of 
Edward II. is practically devoid of incidents likely to leave any trace 
on the coinage. 

For purposes of convenience the system of grouping used for the 
coins of Edward I. will be continued, with consecutive numbers, until 
the year 1344, which is a distinct landmark in numismatic history. 

The characteristic distinction most easily recognised in the pennies 
of Edward II. is to be found in the form of the royal crown, and the 
coins have therefore been divided into five main groups, corresponding 


^ 

XI. XII. XIII. XIV. XV. 

THE FIVE CROWN IRONS USED IN THE REIGN OF EDWARD II. 

with the five types of crown found on them. Criteria for further sub- 
division are furnished by the irons used for stamping the king’s face, 
the initial cross, and certain letters. Drawings on an enlarged scale, 
illustrating these variations, are also reproduced, and by their aid 
the collector should be able to classify his coins without much difficulty. 
It must be borne in mind that individual irons sometimes survived the 
bulk of their class, and that dies made of mixed irons, and therefore of 
a transitional character, are occasionally met with. It would have been 
possible to make a more minute classification than has been attempted, 
but the writers thought it better to avoid hair-splitting, and to work on 
a broad basis which could be easily understood. Two forms of the 
king’s name are found on the coins of Edward II., namely, €DW7t: and 
8DW2£R. The former appears on a majority of the coins of the earliest 
classes, but gradually becomes less frequent, and 6DWKR is apparently 

H 
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the only reading found in groups XIV and XV. A colon, or j, is 
sometimes found at the end of the obverse legend in the earlier classes, 
and there is a colon on the reverse of the Berwick penny. 

Basis of Classification. 

The following are the five groups into which the coins fall : — 

XI. First crown. — This crown can be recognised by a constant 
malformation of the spearhead ornament on the dexter side, the upper 
part of which is bent to the dexter like a hook, and is quite detached 
from its stalk. 

a. (Plate X, Figs. 1-3). — The king’s face is long and narrow, 
with a very pointed chin. The absolutely straight-edged downposts of 
the letter N make it quite easy to separate these coins from the latest 
pennies of Edward I. The initial cross is a neat, squarely formed 
cross patee. 

b. (Plate X, Figs. 4-6). — A new and smaller iron is used for the 
king’s face, and the lettering is usually slightly smaller. N has well- 
marked serifs, and e has a more angular back than on a. 

c. (Plate X, Fig. 7). — A variant of b distinguished by a peculiar 
form of the letter A (see drawing on page 99). This variety has not 
yet been found of London, but it is probable that it exists. 

XII. Second crown. — The central ornament of this crown is 
of very peculiar form, being quite unlike a fleur-de-lys. It is 
formed of three wedges, with the broad ends uppermost, and may be 
compared roughly with a broad arrow. No Durham specimen has 
come to light, but such probably exists. 

a. (Plate X, Figs. 8-1 1). — While this crown was in use a change 
was made in the initial cross, the later specimens showing the form 
given in Fig. 8, which has the appearance of being made up of four 
triangles. The two St. Edmunds coins (Plate X, Figs. 10 and n) 
show the two forms side by side. 

XIII. Third crown. — The side members of the central fleur- 
de-lys are straight edged, giving the ornament much the form of a 
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EARLIER COINS OF EDWARD II. 


Plate X. 
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Greek double-headed axe. The smaller ornaments are well-shaped 
spearheads. 

a. (Plate X, Figs. 12-14). — The initial cross is of the form 
introduced during the latter part of the issue of XI la. An important 
peculiarity found on many of the coins of this group is the use of a 
damaged e punch (see below). The small face of XI^ and XII is 
usually found, but a few specimens have the larger face described in 



HEADS, INITIAL CROSSES, AND TYPICAL LETTERS OF GROUPS XI tO XV. 


the next group, with which they should therefore, strictly speaking, 
be classed. It is more convenient, however, to make the crown the 
determining feature, and we therefore do not think it necessary to 
apologise for this slight lapse from scientific accuracy. 

XIV. Fourth crown. — Well-shaped fleur-de-lys, the central 

member of which is exaggeratedly tall. 

a. (Plate X, Figs. 15-17). The broken e punch referred to 
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above is still found on the earlier examples and the initial cross is still 
that of the previous group. On later specimens the broken €t dis- 
appears, and the initial cross assumes the form shown on page 99. 
The king’s face is from a new iron : it is much larger than its prede- 
cessor, and has a pointed chin, a curious enigmatical smile, and leering 
eyes, which are quite unmistakable. 

XV. Fifth crown. — Smaller and flatter, but well-formed, central 
fleur-de-lys. The smaller ornaments are less definitely spearheads, 
are taller, and on most specimens are bent somewhat towards the 
dexter side. 

a. (Plate XI, Figs. 1-3). — King’s face and lettering as in the 
preceding group. 

b. (Plate XI, Figs. 4-6). — The king’s face is on a much smaller 
scale, though very similar in character. This face must not be 
confused with the small face of Group XIII, which is quite different in 
expression, and has rounder eyes and much more strongly marked 
eyebrows. 

c. (Plate XI, Figs. 7- 9). — The king’s face is as large as that found 
on XIV and XVa, but the eyes are fuller and rounder, and there is 
no trace of the enigmatical smile. It is easily recognised after a little 
practice, but should the student find himself in difficulties, a safe test is 
furnished by the lettering. On the coins previously described the 
letter e has an angular back, and the foot of the letter ft is turned 
outward. In XVc e is disproportionately large and has a rounded 
back ; whilst the outward-turned foot of ft disappears. This is the last 
type issued by Edward II. 

d. (Plate XI, Figs. 10-14). — There is really no break between 
c and d, but the latter class, distinguished by the use of the Lombardic 
instead of the Roman form of the letter N, has been separated because 
all the pennies included in it can be proved to belong to the reign of 
Edward III. The converse, however, does not hold good, for the 
Roman N is occasionally found on coins known to have been struck 
after 1327. A peculiarity of the class is a departure from that absolute 
uniformity which had hitherto prevailed, the coins of the various mints 
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Coins Known to Exist. 
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differing in other respects than that of the mint name. Particulars of 
these variations will be given in the detailed description included in 
the historical section. 

The following tables show the coins we have met with and the 
amounts coined at London and Canterbury during the reign : — 



* There is every probability that these coins exist, but we have not met with 
specimens. 
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Amounts of Bullion coined at London and Canterbury from 
September 19TH, 1307, to February 24TH, 1327 (in Founds 
Tower, omitting Fractions). 


Date of close of account. 

London. 

Canterbury. 

denarii. 

oboli. 

ferlingi. 

denarii. 

Michaelmas 1308 

69,880 

... 

820 

45,877 

.. 1309 

96,629 

90 

850 

43,131 

1310 

* 

* 

* 

* 

„ 1311 

* 

* 

* 

* 

„ I3 12 

13,618 

... 

397 

4,898 

>, 1313 

7.032 

20 

290 

6,934 

I3H 

30,245 

... 

450 

35,663 

,, 1315 

11,225 

40 

77 0 

20,728 

„ X317 

7,398 

140 

1,420 

I7,47i 

.. 1318 

13,021 

130 

220 

w 

CO 

.. 1319 

8,621 

10 

310 

17,662 

,, 1320 

8,469 

20 

150 

15,861 

1321 

9,209 

... 

240 

5,548 

„ 1322 

1,175 

... 

140 

3,764 

.. 1323 

792 

IO 

220 

1,076 

„ 1324 

1,614 

... 

120 

... 

.. 1325 

10 

10 

105 

... 

,, 1326 

5 

... 

140 


Feb. 24th, 1327 

64 


50 

... 


(For convenience of comparison the amounts have been made up to the 
end of each fiscal year, although the accounts do not always close exactly on 
Michaelmas day. As there is no account closing at Michaelmas, 1316, the 
several accounts from Michaelmas, 1315 to Michaelmas, 1317 have been added 
together. Stars indicate that the accounts are missing.) 

The study of the chronology of the various classes must turn 
largely on the Episcopal issues, and for this reason the coins of the 
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Durham mint have been reproduced separately on Plate XII, arranged 
in their due order, instead of being grouped with the corresponding 
types of the other mints. XII, as has already been stated, is missing 
down to the present time. The principal events reflected in the 
Durham coinage are : — 

Restoration of the temporalities to Bishop Antony Bek by 
Edward II., September 4th, 1307. 

Death of Bishop Bek, March 3rd, 1311. 

Taking of the temporalities in the king’s hand, March 3rd, 131 1 
(appendix Ixxj). 

Grant of the temporalities to the new Bishop, Richard de 
Kellawe, May 20th, 13 11. 

Death of Bishop Kellawe, October 10th, 1316. 

Taking of the temporalities into the king’s hand, between 
October 10th and October 14th, 1316. 

Grant of the temporalities to the new Bishop, Ludovic de 
Beaumont, May 4th, 1317. 

Death of Bishop Beaumont, September 24th, 1333. 

Taking of the temporalities into the king’s hand, September 
26th, 1333. 

Grant of the temporalities to the new Bishop, Richard de 
Bury, December 7th, 1333. 

The first coins issued by Bishop Antony Bek, after his restoration 
to favour in September, 1307, were struck from altered dies of 
Edward I. (X.e or X f) on which a cross moline had been hastily 
punched over the original initial cross patee 1 (Plate XII, Fig. 1), but 
most of his pennies are of XI« (Plate XII, Figs. 2-3). Some of these 
are also from altered London obverse dies (Plate XII, Fig. 2). Sede 
Vacante coins, issued after his death, differ only in the substitution of 
the cross patde for the cross moline (Plate XII, Fig. 4), and the 
issue of XIrt is continued by Bishop Kellawe. 2 This prelate’s coins are 
distinguished by a crosier, turned towards the dexter, formed of the 

1 Vide supra, p. 96. 

2 Bishop Kellawe received his grant ot dies on the 16th of June, 1311 (appendix 
lxxij). 
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upright limb of the main cross on the reverse — a mark retained by 
him throughout his episcopate — and have the initial cross pat^e (Plate 
XII, Fig. 5). A remarkable and very rare mule, for the existence of 
which it is difficult to account, as all old dies were supposed to be 
returned to the Exchequer, combines the obverse of Bishop Bek with 
the reverse of Bishop Kellawe (Plate XII, Fig. 6). XI« must 
therefore have continued to be struck well on into the year 1311. 
XH (Plate XII, Fig. 7), and its sub-variety XIr (Plate XII, Fig. 8) 
were also struck by him, as was doubtless XII, of which we have 
hitherto failed to find a specimen. The latest coins extant of Bishop 
Kellawe are of XIII (Plate XII, Fig. 9), as are also the earliest of 
Bishop Beaumont (Plate XII, Fig. 10). 

Bishop Beaumont substituted for the initial cross pat^e a lion 
rampant, accompanied by one or more fleurs-de-lys, his arms being 
azure, semee de lys, a lion rampant, or. He also dropped the crosier 
used on the reverse by his predecessor. 

The coin which we attribute to Robert de Sapy, the king’s receiver 
of the temporalities during the vacancy of the see in 1317 
(Plate XII, Fig. 17) presents a difficulty, as it is clearly of XIV, and 
therefore from a die of later type than that used for the first coins of 
Bishop Beaumont. An explanation may be that the Irons of XIII and 
XIV were in use concurrently for a time, 1 before all those of the earlier 
class were worn out, a theory which receives some support from the 
existence of St. Edmunds coins which have the large face of XIV 
in conjunction with the crown of XIII. The alternative is to regard 
the coin as a mere freak, due to the accidental supplying of a London 
obverse die to the Bishop’s mint. Those who favour this opinion may 
adduce, in support of their view, the existence of London coins struck 
from a Beaumont obverse die. 2 A strong argument against this theory 

1 The die with which this coin was struck shows the punch with the broken e 
which made its first appearance in group XIII. 

2 Unfortunately we have been unable to examine a specimen of this very rare mule, 
of which there were two examples in the Montrave hoard, and cannot therefore say to 
which group the misused die belongs. It may be one of the latest, returned to the 
Exchequer after the Bishop’s death and sent to the mint by mistake. 
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is to be found in the fact that the grant of dies to Robert de Sapy is 
duly recorded, 1 and that we are aware of no other coin which could be 
attributed to him, whereas coins fitting exactly in their places are forth- 
coming for all the other vacancies of the see. 

In addition to XIII, Bishop Beaumont struck XIV (Plate XII, 
Fig. 12), XVa (Plate XII, Fig. 13), XV 6 (Plate XII, Fig 14), and 
XVc (Plate XII, Figs. 15-16). 


Edward III. 

The reign of Edward II. was terminated by his abdication, or 
rather deposition, presumably on January 20th or 21st, 1327, as the 
latest date found on any instrument issued in his name is that of the 
20th of that month, but the peace of Edward III. was not proclaimed 
until January 25th, from which day his regnal years are reckoned. 
The coinage shows no break, but there is ample historical evidence 
that all the coins of XV d and some of those of XVc were issued after 
his accession. 

The decisive proof is furnished by the reopening of the Archi- 
episcopal mint of York. A writ of April 10th, 1331, after citing the 
grant of dies made by Edward I. on July 28th, i30o(xxviij Edward I.) 
to Thomas, then Archbishop, orders the delivery of two dies, with 
their appurtenances, to Archbishop William Melton (Appendix lxxiij). 
The Exchequer authorities raised the objection that in the aforesaid 
29th year (sic) of Edward I. “ in which dies were last delivered to the 
Archbishop of York at the Exchequer ,” the king had a mint in the city, 
which was not the case in 1331, but this protest was overruled by the 
king, and a second order to deliver the dies was issued on July 5th, v 
Edward 111.(1331) (Appendix lxxiiij). 

It is therefore definitely established that no coinage took place at 
York , either by the King or by the A rchbishop, between the issue of 
grojip IX, in the reign of Edward I., and that of group X V in the reign 
of Edward III. Coins of group XV which bear the name and mark — 


Brit. N11//1. Journ., vol. IX, p. 190. 
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an open quatrefoil in the centre of the cross on the reverse — of the 
archiepiscopal mint of York cannot have been issued before 1331, and 
it follows that pennies of other mints which present similar peculiarities 
must be assigned to about the same date. These York coins are of 

o 

XV d, though a possibly unique specimen (Plate XI, Fig. 14) has the 
Roman form of N. They read eDWTSR.R.TCRGIi.DRS.IryB, and, on 
the reverse have three dots between the pellets in the quarter occupied 
by the syllable TftS. The initial cross on the obverse is of very 
peculiar form, being composed of four triangles grouped, apex inward, 
round a central pellet. On some specimens an additional pellet is found 
in each angle of the cross (Fig. 2, p. 107), and this variety must clearly 
be associated with Richard de Snoweshulle, who was appointed warden 
of the mint by Archbishop Melton on the 8th of August, 1331, and 
whose sign manual is shown in the accompanying cut. 



“sign-manual” of ricardus de snoweshulle. 

“ Ego Ricardus de Snoweshulle clericus Wygorniensis diocesis 
apostolica auctoritate Notarius publicus et dicti domini Archi- 
episcopi scriba premissis prout suprascribuntur presens interfui vna 
cum testibus suprascriptis ipsamque literam transcripsi et eius 
copiam in hanc publicam formam redegi signoque meo consueto 
signaui rogatus in testimonium premissorum.” 
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The evidence is carried on by the Durham mint. A rare variety 
of the penny of Bishop Beaumont, though having the Roman form of 
N, and therefore classed under X\A (Plate XII, Fig. 16), shows on 
the obverse small oval stops, which connect it with the first penny of 
Bishop Richard de Bury (vide infra), and was doubtless issued between 
1327 and Beaumont’s death in 1333. The Sede Vacante coin which 
follows (Plate XII, Fig 17), is struck from a die made with the same 
irons. Then, still from the same irons, except for the letter N, come 
the coins of XVrf (Plate XII, Fig. 18), all of which have a small crown, 
enclosed in an open lozenge, in the centre of the cross of the reverse. 



1234 
INITIAL CROSSES FOUND ON X\d. 

i. York. 2. York (R. de Snoweshulle). 3. Canterbury. 4. London and St. Edmunds. 

Many ingenious conjectures have been made as to the meaning of this 
mark ; its obvious significance having been overlooked simply because 
the coin has been attributed to the reign of Edward II. 

Bishop Beaumont’s successor, Richard de Bury, son of Sir Richard 
Aungervill, took his name from his birthplace, Bury St. Edmunds. 
What could be more natural than that, when seeking a personal mark 
to distinguish the coins issued by him as Bishop of Durham, he should 
take it from the arms of the famous abbey which had been so intimately 
associated with his earlier life ? Those arms were, azure, three crowns 
or. 1 The controversy as to whether any coins can be definitely attri- 
buted to Bishop de Bury may therefore be regarded as closed. The 
first recorded grant of dies to Bishop de Bury is dated November 
27th, 1336 (appendix lxxv), but it is quite possible — indeed probable — 
that there may have been an earlier grant which did not find its way 
into the rolls. 

1 The arms are sometimes given with crossed arrows in each of the crowns, but the 
rendering without the arrows is equally authoritative, and, in any case, the arrows would 
be omitted in a representation on so small a scale as that used on the coin. 
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Although Bishop Bury’s penny has the Lombardic form of N on 
the obverse, the N and M on the reverse, which reads GIVI TTES 
DVNG LtMI, are both Roman. On the obverse are found the small 
oval stops already referred to — stops which appear to be peculiar to 
Durham dies. The initial cross patee is of the plain form used on the 
coins of London and St. Edmunds. 

St. Edmunds pennies of X.Vd are of extreme rarity ; indeed it 
is possible that the specimen found in the Montrave hoard (Plate XI, 
Fig. 12) is unique. It has the initial cross of the London coins, bears 
no peculiar marks beyond pellet stops — also found in London — and 
reads, on the reverse, Vlltlx SGIG D«?V RDI, both M and N being of 
the Lombardic form. 

This penny was probably struck in 1340, for a new die was 
supplied to the abbot on May 16th of that year (appendix lxxvij), 
and is the latest known coin of St. Edmunds. It is true that a die was 
supplied on January 22nd, 1328, to replace that destroyed by rioters 
who had sacked the monastery (appendix lxxvj), but at so early a date 
it is probable that it was of XW. 

The period during which XVd was being issued saw the revival 
of the ecclesiastical mint of the Abbot of Reading, who received, in 
1 338, a grant of dies for striking pennies, halfpennies, and farthings 
(appendices lxxviij-lxxx). The only Reading pennies known belong to 
the period 1344-51, but halfpennies of the class which will be shown to 
be contemporary with XVY are extant, and it may be predicted with 
confidence that the penny will eventually come to light. 

The coins of the two royal mints need little description. The 
London penny (Plate XI, Fig. 10) exactly resembles, except for the 
mint name, that of St. Edmunds. The Canterbury penny (Plate XI, 
Fig. 11) is, with the same reservation, a duplicate of that of York, 
though naturally the variety of the initial cross which we have associated 
with Richard de Snoweshulle does not occur. The amounts coined into 
pennies from Michaelmas, 1328 until the important change in the 
coinage in 1344 were as follows : — 
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Date of close of account. 

Issues of pennies in lbs. Tower. 

London. 

Canterbury. 

13 Feb., 1329 ^ 


48 

29 Sept., 1329 

387 

94 

29 Sept., 1330 

60 


29 Sept., 1331 


630 

Totals 

447 

772 


The accounts thus furnish both a very close date for the London 
and Canterbury issues of XVd, and an explanation of their great rarity. 
A number of extracts, which will be found grouped together as 
appendix lxxxj, throw further light on matters of detail. Thus, although 
the account closed at Michaelmas, 1327, includes payments for iron and 
steel for the making of dies, it is expressly stated that no dies for 
striking whole pennies were used in London between Michaelmas, 1328 
and February 1 6th, 1329. Between that date and the following 
Michaelmas more iron and steel were purchased, to make dies for 
pennies, halfpennies and farthings, and fees for the graving and 
manufacture of two dozen dies were paid to the hereditary 
engraver. 

The Canterbury account from Michaelmas, 1329 to 1330 contains 
the following interesting piece of information : — “ No account is rendered 
of any money received from the mint master in settlement of the fee of 
seven shillings for engraving dies because all the Canterbury dies are 
engraved at the London mint and sent to Canterbury.” In the same 
account the Keeper of the Exchange credits himself with the payment 
of the wages of Lapin Roger, the Campsor, xij li. x s, “ besides vij li. x s 
which the Archbishop has to pay for his share, because, of the eight 
dies sent from London to the Exchange of Canterbury, the King 
takes the profits of five and the said Archbishop of three.” 
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From Michaelmas, 1330, to January 1 8th following nothing 
was coined, either at London or Canterbury, “ because no merchant 
brought silver to the mint,” but between that date and the ensuing 
Michaelmas there, were purchases of steel and iron for making dies for 
pennies for Canterbury, and for halfpence and farthings (but not 
pennies) for London. Thenceforward to 1344 halfpence and farthings 
were coined in London, evidently under stress of necessity, but at 
Canterbury is found, year after year, the entry : “No money was 
coined because no silver was brought in by the merchants.” Clearly 
the economic conditions of the time were such as to render the coinage 
of pennies an unprofitable transaction, and it is therefore not surprising 
that the Reading penny should be missing, and that St. Edmunds 
should be represented by a single specimen. The Durham coins are 
almost as rare as those of the royal mints, and the only pennies of XVY 
which can be procured without great difficulty are those of the Arch- 
bishop of York. 


Halfpennies and Farthings. 

As will be seen from the table given on page 102, the issue of half- 
pennies during the reign of Edward II. was quite insignificant, and 
amounted altogether to about six hundred pounds. In these circum- 
stances it is quite likely that no new dies were made — more than 
likely that no new irons were cut — and the coins must therefore be 
of the same types as those struck during the last years of Edward I. 
(Plate IX, 20-23). One halfpenny struck at Berwick (Plate 
XI, 15) may be attributed with some degree of certainty to 
Edward II., as, unlike nearly all the coins of that mint, it is of regular 
official workmanship, and cannot, therefore, be separated from the 
penny of XI#. 

Farthings were issued in considerable quantities, but none that 
we have seen presents characteristics which enable us to assign it 
definitely to Edward II., and for the present we must be content, 
as in the case of the halfpence, to regard the specimens figured 
on Plate IX as representing the coinage from about 1304 to 
1327. 



Issues of Small Coin. 
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During the first eight and a half years of the reign of Edward 
III. the total issue of halfpennies was forty-one pounds, but the issue 
of farthings was still on a fairly large scale. In July, 1335, however, 
a change was made in the weight and fineness of the small coin, and 
thenceforward the issue of halfpennies was very large, as will be 
seen from the subjoined table. 


Issues of Halfpennies and Farthings from February 3RD, 1327, to 
December isth, 1343 (in Pounds Tower, omitting Fractions). 


Date of close of account. 

oboli. 

ferlingi. 

Michaelmas 1327 

... 

125 

* 1328 


150 

„ 1329 

16 

317 

1330 

S 

427 

,, i33i 

10 

493 

1332 

10 

401 

.. 1333 

... 

656 

1334 


382 

May 9th, 1335 

... 

299 

Michaelmas, 1335 

183 

200 

„ 1336 

1,316 

1,801 

,, 1337 

378 

874 

„ 1338 

676 

736 

„ 1339 

1,031 

482 

1340 

1,217 

622 

„ I34i 

752 

322 

„ 1342 

4,088 

299 

1343 

13,764 

284 

Dec. 15 th, 1343 

3,3 2 o 
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The halfpence and farthings from May 9th, 1335, onwards, are of the 
standard of ten ounces of fine silver to two ounces of alloy. 
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In the Parliament held at York on the morrow of the Ascension, 
ix Edw. III. (1335) it was decided that a pound Tower of silver, of 
the standard of 10 ounces of pure silver and 2 ounces of alloy, 
should be coined into 21 shillings of halfpennies or 2i.y. 2 d. of 
farthings, by tale (Appendices lxxxij and lxxxiij). There were, 
therefore, in the early years of Edward III., two distinct coinages, 
each of which is distinguished by the presence of a star at the end of 
the legend on the obverse, viz. : — 

(a) From 1327 to July, 1335, halfpennies and farthings of 
the old weight and standard. 

(1 b ) From July, 1335, to the end of 1343, halfpennies and 
farthings of baser metal, the halfpenny weighing 107 
grains Troy, and the farthing 57 grains Troy. 

The farthing of (a), which closely resembles the farthings of 
1304-27, is figured, PI. XI, 31, and is distinguished by a six-pointed 
star at the end of the obverse legend. The corresponding half- 
penny is not known, and, considering how absurdly small was the 
amount struck, probably does not exist. 

The baser halfpennies and farthings of ( 6 ) (Plate XI, 28-32) 
are quite common, though usually in very bad condition. The 
inferior quality of the metal is sufficiently apparent to make 
classification easy, and there is a progressive decadence in the work- 
manship. The star mark is often found on both sides of the coin, 
and in the later and rougher examples has eight points instead of 
six. To this class ' belongs the Reading halfpenny (Plate XI, 33), 
issued under the grant of 1338. 

On Plate XII are figured two coins which were not known to us 
when the earlier chapters of this history were written. No. 19, in the 
collection of Mr. Pegge, of Durham, is the only Durham example 
which we have yet met with of IV^. No. 20, belonging to Mr. Thomas 
Bearman, is a most interesting mule between VII and VI. 
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APPENDIX. 

lxvij. 

Rex vicecomiti Eboracensi salutem. Quia volumus quod moneta currens in 
regno nostro decetero currat et recipiatur sicut hactenus currere et recipi 
consueuit tibi precipimus quod hoc per totam balliuam tuam facies publice 
proclamari. Teste Rege apud Comnenok xxvj die Augusti. Per consilium. 
Consimiles littere diriguntur singulis vicecomitibus per Angliam. (Rot. Claus, 
j Edw. II. mem. 19 d.). 

Ixviij. 

Rex vicecomiti Eboracensi salutem. Cum nos statim post suscepcionem 
regiminis regni nostri pro utilitate populi eiusdem regni volentes quod moneta 
que tempore mortis domini Edvvardi quondam Regis Anglie patris nostri 
currebat in dicto regno nostro reciperetur et curreret in eodem prout tempore 
predicto currere et recipi consueuit id per totum regnum nostrum fecissimus 
publice proclamari ac iam ex grauissima et clamosa querimonia intellexerimus 
quod nonnulli tarn indigene quam alienigene maleuole machinantes nos velle 
monetam illam cambire earn vilipendunt per quod tarn omnia genera victualium 
quam alia venalia necessaria quecumque ultra modum ad maximam caristiam 
vendicioni exponuntur ad graue dampnum tocius populi eiusdem regni nostri tibi 
precepimus quod per totam balliuam tuam in locis ubi expediri videris publice 
proclamari faciatis quod nos monetam predictam cambire non intendimus quouis 
modo Inungens sub graui forisfactura firmiter ex parte nostra ne quis monetam 
predictam vilipendat seu victualia aut alia necessaria venalia ad caristiam 
insolitam sub colore huiusmodi machinacionis vendicioni exponat ullo modo sed 
monetam predictam (sic) recipiatur et pro tanto valore sicut tempore predicto 
recipi consueuit. Et hoc nullo modo omittas. Teste Rege apud Staunford 
quinto die Augusti. Eodem modo mandatum est singulis vicecomitibus per 
Angliam. (Rot. Claus, iij Edw. II. m. 24 d. ced.) 

lxix. 

Rex Emcrico de Friscobald’ Custodi Cambii sui Cantuariam salutem. Ex 
parte venerabilis patris R. 1 Cantuarensis Archiepiscopi tocius Anglie primatis 
nobis est ostensum quod cum ipse per cartas progenitorum nostrorum quondam 
Regum Anglie habere debeat tres cuneos et tres Monetarios ad monetam in 
Ciuitate Cantuarie fabricandam ipseque et predecessores sui Archiepiscopi 
eiusdem loci huiusmodi tres cuneos et tres Monetarios in eadem Ciuitate semper 
hactenus a tempore confeccionis cartarum prcdictarum habuerunt successiue vos 
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nichilominus prefatum Episcopum quominus cuneos et Monetarios predictos 
in eadem Ciuitate habere possit sicut hactenus fieri consueuit iam de nouo a 
tempore commissionis nostre vobisde dicto Cambio facere impediuistis et adliuc 
impeditis voluntarie et iniuste in ipsius Archiepiscopi dampnum non modicum 
et ecclesie sue Cantuarensis exheredacionis periculum manifestum Et quia 
nolumus quod prefato Archiepiscopo iniurietur in hac parte vobis mandamus quod 
ab liuiusmodi impedimento eidem Archiepiscopo super hoc inferendo desistentes 
ipsum Archiepiscopum cuneos et Monetarios predictos in Ciuitate predicta 
habere permittatis iuxta tenorem cartarum predictarum et prout idem Archiepis- 
copus et predecessores sui predicti cuneos illos et Monetarios predictos hactenus 
semper habere consueuerunt exitus per vos de predictis cuneis et Monetariis a 
tempore impediment predicti perceptos sine dilacione restituentes eidem. Teste 
Rege apud Westmonasterium xxij die Maii (Rot. Claus, j Edw. II. m. 3). 

lxx. 

Rex tenenti locum Thesaurarii et Baronibus suis de scaccario salutem. Cum 
per cartam bone memorie domini Iohannis quondam Regis Anglie progenitoris 
nostri quam inspeximusconcessum sit Archiepiscopo Cantuarensi qui pro tempore 
fuerit quod habeat cuneos suos in Ciuitate Cantuarie cum omnibus libertatibus et 
liberis consuetudinibus et quod habeat cambium monete fabricate per ipsos 
cuneos in predicta ciuitate cum omni integritate sua et omnibus libertatibus et 
liberis consuetudinibus suis libere integre et quiete et cum omni proficuo et 
omnibus exitibus ad illud Cambium pertinentibus prout in carta predicta plenius 
continetur vobis mandamus quod venerabili patri W. 1 nunc Archiepiscopus dicti 
loci cuneos predictos et cambium monete fabricate per ipsos in Ciuitate predicta 
habere faciatis prout predecessores sui Archiepiscopi eiusdem loci cuneos et 
cambium predicta ante hec tempora habuerunt Exitus inde perceptos a vicesimo 
primo die Octobrio proximo preterito a quo die exitus et [proficuum] de dicto 
Archiepiscopatu proueniencia dicto Archiepiscopo concessimus de dono nostro 
eidem Archiepiscopo similiter habere faciatis. Teste Rege apud Berevvicum 
super Twedam xiij die lunii. (Rot. Claus, vij Edw. II. m. I.). 

lxxj. 

Rex omnibus ad quos . . . salutem. Sciatis quod commissimus dilectis et 
fidelibus nostris Roberto Baygnardo et Roberto de Bartone episcopatum 
Dunolmi cum castris et omnibus aliis pertinentibus suis vacantem et in manu 
nostra existentem custodiendum quamdiu nobis placuerit. Ita quod de exitibus 
inde prouenientibus nobis respondeant ad Scaccarium nostrum. In cuius etc. 
Teste Rege apud Berewicum super Twedam iiij die Martii. (Rot. Fin. iiij 
Edw. II.) 


1 Archbishop Walter Reynolds. 
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lxxij. 

Quia Rex ordinauit et vult quod venerabilis pater R[icardus] Dunelmensis 
episcopus habeat tot cuneos ad monetam de cuneo Regis infra libertatem 
episcopatus sui predicti fabricandam quot predecessores sui episcopi loci predicti 
hactenus habere consueuerunt Rex mandat Baronibus quod cuneos predictos 
prefato episcopo iuxta ordinacionem suam predictam habere faciantad huiusmodi 
monetam Regis infra libertatem predictam cudendam et alia facienda que ad 
huiusmodi officium pertinent et prout hactenus fieri consueuit. Teste Rege apud 
Berewycum super Twedam xvj die Iuniianno quarto. 

Quia Rex ordinauit et vult quod venerabilis pater R[icardus] Dunelmenis 
episcopus habeat tot cuneos ad monetam de cuneo Regis infra libertatem episco- 
patus sui predicti fabricandam quot predecessores sui episcopi loci predicti 
hactenus habere consueuerunt mandatum est Emerico de Friscobaldi custodi 
Regii cambii Londonie uel eius locum tenenti quod cuneos predictos prefato 
episcopo iuxta ordinacionem predictam habere faciat ad huiusmodi monetam 
Regis infra libertatem predictam cudendam et alia facienda que ad huiusmodi 
officium pertinent et prout hactenus fieri consueuit. Teste Thesaurario xxiij die 
Iunii per breue de magno sigillo inter communia de hoc anno quarto. (Breuia 
directa Baronibus de termino Sancte Trinitatis anno quarto, mem. 3. dors.) 



Rex Thesaurario et Baronibus suis de scaccario salutem. Cum dominus 
Edwardus quondam Rex Anglie auus noster vicesimo octauo die Iulii 
anno regni sui vicesimo octauo pro eo quod per tunc Thesaur- 
arium et Iohannem de Langtona tunc Cancellarium ipsius aui nostri 
apud Wetmonasterium in termino sancte Trinitatis tunc proximo preterito 
consensum fuit et concordatum quod Thomas tunc Archiepiscopus Eboracensis 
Anglie Primas possessionem duorum cuneorum cum pertinentibus ad cambien- 
dum in Ciuitate predicta haberet eodem modo quo predecessores sui Archiepiscopi 
Eboracenses ex concessione eiusdem aui nostri illos antea habuerunt salva 
accione et iure ipsius aui nostri et alterius cum inde loqui voluissent mandasset 
prefato tunc Thesaurario et Baronibus de Scaccario quod predicto Archiepiscopo 
possessionem dictorum duorum cuneorum cum pertinentibus ad cambiendum in 
Civitate predicta sine dilacione habere facerent in forma predicta Itatamen quod 
sacramenta reciperentur a ministris eorumdem cuneorum secundum quod in aliis 
cambiis fieri consueuit sicut per inspeccionem rotulorum Cancellarii ipsius aui 
nostri nobis constat vobis mandamus quod venerabili patri W nunc Archiepiscopo 
loci predicti possessionem duorum cuneorum cum pertinentibus ad cambiendum 
in Ciuitate predicta sine dilacione habere faciatis in forma predicta Prouiso quod 
sacramenta recipiantur a Ministris eorumdem cuneorum secundum quod in aliis 
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cambiis fieri consueuit sicut predictum est. Teste Iohanne de Eltham Comite 
Cornubie fratre Regis Custode regni Regis apud Eltham x die Aprilis. (Rot. 
Claus, v Edvv. III., pars i, mem. 19.) 


lxxiiij. 

Rex Thesaurario et Baronibus suis de scaccario salutem. Cum nos nuper 
per recordum et processum Iohannis de Vallibus et sociorum suorum dudum 
iusticiariorum domini Edwardi quondam Regis Anglie aui nostri itinerancium in 
Comitatu Eboraci que coram nobis in Cancellaria nostra venire fecimus 
accipientes quod Willelmus tunc Archiepiscopus Eborancensis et omnes 
predecessores sui a tempore quo non extat memoria fuerunt in seisina habendi 
duos Cuneos monetales in Comitatu predicto sicut eos in eodem itinere coram 
prefatis iusticiariis clamauit eodem recordum et processum vobis miserimus sub 
pede sigilli nostri mandantes ut inspectis recordo et processu predictis Cuneos 
illos venerabili patri Willelmo nunc Archiepiscopo Eborancensi liberari faceretis 
prout temporibus predecessorum suorum fieri consueuit Et si causa subesset quare 
premissa facere non deberetis tunc nos de causa ilia redderatis in Cancellaria 
nostra sub sigillo scaccarii predicti distincte et aperte certiores breue quod vobis 
inde venit nobis remittentes ac vos nobis significaueritis quod anno regni dicti 
aui nostri vicesimo nono quo anno Cunei ultimo liberati fuerunt Archiepiscopo 
Eborancensi ad scaccarium pro cambio suo Eborancense dictus auus noster habuit 
cambium ibidem Et quia nos non habemus ibi modo Cambium supersedetur ad 
deliberandum nunc Archiepiscopo Eborancensi Cuneos pro cambio suo predicto 
donee aliud inde per nos fuerit demandata Et quia per eadem recordum et 
processum apparet quod idem nunc Archiepiscopus dictos duos Cuneos habere 
debet sicut prefatus Willelmus predecessor suus eos habere clamauit volentes eidem 
Archiepiscopo in premissis fieri quod est iustum vobis mandamus quod eidem 
nunc Archiepiscopo dictos duos Cuneos liberari faciatis iuxta tenorem mandati 
nostri prius vobis inde directi dicta certificacione vestra non obstante. Teste 
Rege apud Londoniam quinto die Iulii. (Rot. Claus, v Edw. III. pars I, 
mem. 10.) 


Ixxv. 

Rex Thesaurario et Baronibus suis de Scaccario salutem. Mandamus vobis 
auod habere faciatis venerabili patri Ricardo Dunelmensi episcopo cuneos pro 
sterlingis monete nostre inde faciendis cum omnibus ad cuneos illos spectantibus 
prout predecessores sui episcopi Dunelmenses cuneos illos habere consueuerunt 
temporibus retroactis saluo nobis inde iure nostro. Teste Rege apud Botheuillam 
xxvij die Nouembris. (Rot. Claus, x Edw. III. m. 9.) 
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lxxvj. 

Inter breuia affilata anno regis Edvvardi tercii post conquestum primo : Rex 
Thesaurario et Baronibus suis de scaccario salutem. Ex parte dilecti nobis in 
Christo Abbatis de sancto Edmnndo nobis est supplicatum ut cum ipse habeat et 
habere debeat ipse quod et predecessores sui quondam Abbates loci predicti semper 
hactenus a tempore cuius contrarii memoria non existit habere consueuerunt 
cuneum et assaiam monete apud villam de Sancto Edmundo ac diuersi male- 
factores et pacis nostre perturbatores cuneum et assaiam predictas nuper ceperunt 
et aspertauerunt Velimus eidem Abbati cuneum et assaiam pro moneta de nouo 
facienda sicut eas habere consueuit temporibus retroactis faceremus Nos eidem 
Abbati in hac parte volentes fieri quod est iustum Vobis mandamus quod scrutatis 
Memorandis scaccarii predicti si per huiusmodi scrutinium vel alio modo 
legitime poterint premissa vera esse Tunc eidem Abbati huiusmodi cuneum et 
assaiam de nouo habere faciatis prout eas ibidem hactenus habere consueuit. 
Teste me ipso apud Dancastria xxij die Januarii anno regni nostri primo. 


lxxvij. 

Dominus Rex mandauit hie breue suum de Magno sigillo suo quod est inter 
Communia de hoc (xiij) anno in hec verba : — Edwardus dei gracia Rex Anglie 
Dominus Hibernie et Dux Aquitanie Thesaurario et Baronibus suis de scaccario 
salutem. 

Supplicauit nobis dilectus nobis in Christo Abbas de sancto Edmundo quod 
cum ipse per cartas progenitorum nostrorum quondam Regum Anglie habeat et 
habere debeat ipseque et predecessores sui semper hactenus a tempore confeccionis 
cartarum predictarum habere consueuerint unum cuneum ad monetam fabricandam 
infra libertatem quam de sancto Edmundo ex liberacione progenitorum nostrorum 
et nostra sicut per rotulos et memoranda scaccarii predicti plenius poterit apparere 
ac unus cuneus quern eidem Abbati nuper liberari fecimus ad huiusmodi monetam 
fabricandam in tantum sit consumptus et deterioratus quod ad fabricacionem 
monete decetero non sufficit velimus ei unum nouum cuneum prccipere liberari. 

Nos volentes eidem Abbati in hac parte fieri quod est iustum vobis manda- 
mus quod visis rotulis et memorandis scaccarii predicti si per inspeccioncm eorum- 
dem vobis constiterit ipsum Abbatem et predecessores suos unum cuneum ad 
monetam fabricandam ex liberacione progenitorum nostrorum et nostra habuisse ut 
est dictum tunc recepto a prefato Abbate vel attornato suo veteri cuneo predicto 
eidem Abbati vel attornato suo predicto unum cuneum nouum liberari faciatis 
prout virtute cartarum predictarum fieri consueuit temporibus retroactis. Teste 
Edwardo Duce Cornubie et Comitc Cestrie filio nostro carissimo Custodc Anglie 
apud Kenyngtoniam x die Februarii anno regni nostri quarto decimo. 
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Et modo a die Pasche in xv dies venit hie quidam YVillelmus persona ecclesie 
de Cottonia ex parte dicti Abbatis et exhibuit Curie literas patentes ipsius 
Abbatis Thesaurario et Baronibus hie directis in hec verba : — 

Venerande discrecionis viro Magistro Willelmo de la Zousch domini nostri 
Regis Thesaurario ac nobilibus viris Baronibus de scaccario eiusdem domini Regis 
Frater Willelmus permissione diuina Abbas de sancto Edmundo salutem in 
amplexibus Iesu Christi. Ad veterem Cuneum nostrum usitatum vobis restituen- 
dum et nouum recipiendum et ad omnia alia dictum Cuneum tangencia facienda 
dilectos nobis in Christo dominos Willelmum Rectorem ecclesie de Cottonia et 
Iacobum de Rounhaum coniunctim et diuisim attornatos nostros in hac parte 
nuncios speciales facimus et constituimus per presentes Ratum et firmum habituri 
quicquid per dictos attornatos nostros seu nuncios vel alterum eorum rite actum 
fuerit siue gestum in premissis. Dantes eisdem seu alteri eorum potestatem 
iurandi in animam nostram quod Iohannes Taloun ad officium Magistri monete 
in cambio nostro et Ricardus de Sudbury ad officium assaiatoris domino nostro 
Regi nunc in anno suo tercio termino sancti Hillarii in scaccario suo admissi et 
iurati superstes sunt et ad officia sua exequenda parati. In cuius rei testimonium 
has literas nostras fieri fecimus patentes. Datum apud Elmeswelliam vicesimo 
septimo die Februarii anno regni Regis Edwardi tercii post conquestum quarto 
decimo. 

Et exhibuit eciam Curie quandam cartam confirmacionis Regis nunc datam 
vicesimo secundodei Iulii anno quarto per quam cartam idem Rex confirmauit 
quandam cartam confirmacionis Regis Edwardi patris sui datam quarto die 
Maii anno regni sui octauo per quam cartam datam anno octauo idem Rex 
Edvvardus pater confirmauit quandam cartam Edwardi Regis et confessoris 
progenitoris sui in verbis Anglicis in qua continetur quod idem Rex Edwardus 
voluit quod Baldewynus Abbas haberet unum monetarium infra Burgum 
sancti Edmundi ita libere in omnibus sicut ipse Rex liberius in aliquo Burgo suo 
habuit. 

Exhibuit similiter quemdam cuneum ex tribus peciis videlicet unum 
standardum et duos trusellos usitatos restituendos. Et petit quidem 
quod quidam nouus cuneus fiat et ei liberetur iuxta formam mandati 
predicti. 

Unde scrutatis rotulis et memorandis super superius suggestis compertum 
est in quodam processu habito super liberacionem cunei predicti in memorandis 
anni tercii Regis Edwardi patris Regis nunc inter Recorde de termino sancte 
Trinitatis quod Abbates de sancto Edmundo predecessores Abbatis qui nunc est 
habuerunt unum Cuneum pro moneta facienda in cambio suo apud sanctum 
Edmundum ex concessione Willelmi Rufi Henrici primi et Regis Ricardi quondam 
Regum Anglie progenitorum Regis Et quod Rex Iohannes concessit quod Abbas 
et Conuentus sancti Edmundi habeant unum cuneum ad monetam faciendam infra 
villam sancti Edmundi et quod ibidem moneta fiat et voluit et precepit quod 
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habeant Cuneum ilium in predicto loco imperpetuum cum omnibus ad huiusmodi 
cuneum pertinentibus et similiter quod Rex Henricus proauus Regis nunc concessit 
quod ecclesia sancti Edmundi habeat unum monetarium in villa sancti Edmundi 
ita libere sicut unquam liberius habuit. 

Compertum est eciam ibidem quod Abbates sancti Edmundi predecessores 
Abbatis nunc ibidem habuerunt unum cuneum temporibus Regis Henrici proaui 
Regis Edwardi aui et Regis Edwardi patris Regis nunc et Ministros SuosCambii 
predicti ad scaccarium hie presentauerunt et quod ipsi Ministri ad officia sua 
ibidem admissi fuerunt. 

Compertum est eciam quod quidam Frater Walterus de Pyncebek Monachus 
domus predicte et attornatus Abbatis de sancto Edmundo termino Pasche anno 
tercio Regis huius venit hie ex parte dicti Abbatis et petiit unum cuneum sibi 
fieri et liberari pro cambio suo apud sanctum Edmundum et presentauit hie 
nomine dicti Abbatis sui quendam Johannem Taloun ad officium Monetarii in 
Cambio predicto quod officium lohannes de Preston nuper tenuit et Ricardum 
de Subbiri (Sudbury) ad officium Campsoris quod officium Thomas de Tymwrth’ 
(sic) quondam tenuit in Cambio predicto et petiit ipsos Iohannem Taloun et 
Ricardum admitti ad officia predicta et quod iidem lohannes Taloun et Ricardus 
admissi fuerunt ad eadem officia singillatim et prestiterunt sacramentum in 
scaccario hie videlicet dictus lohannes Taloun de bene et fideliter se habendo in 
officio Monetarii et predictus Ricardus similiter de bene et fideliter se habendo 
in officio Campsoris in dicto Cambio et super aliis articulis ibidem annotatum et 
mandatum fuit Waltero Turk tunc Custodi Cambiorum Londonie et Cantuarie 
quod prefato Waltero de Pyncebek attornato dicti Abbatis unum cuneum 
videlicet unum standardum et duos trusellos pro moneta in cambio suo fabri- 
canda liberaret sicut continetur in memorandis dicti anni tercii Regis nunc inter 
Recorda de Termino Pasche. 

Ouibus compertis dictum est prefato attornato quod presentet Curie hie 
unum Monetarium et unum Campsorem pro officiis illis in dicto Cambio 
excercendis Dicit quod predicti lohannes Taloun et Ricardus de Subbiri 
(Sudbury) adhuc superstites sunt potentes ct parati Videlicet quilibet corum ad 
officium suum faciendum quod eciam per Iohannem de Shardelowe Iusticiarium 
de Banco et alios fidedignos est testatum. 

Ideo concordatum est quod mandetur Iohanni de Flete Custodi Cambiorum 
Londonie et Cantuarie quod ipse quemdam nouum cuneum fieri et 
fabricari faciat de tribus peciis videlicet uno standardo et duobus trusellis et 
recepto a prefato attornato dicto cuneo usitato eidem attornato nouum cuneum 
cum factus fuerit liberari faciat ad opus dicti Abbatis pro moneta inde infra 
libertatem sancti Edmundi facienda et mandatum est ei xvj die Maii sicut 
continetur alibi in hiis memorandis inter breuia irretornata huius termini. 
(Exchequer K. R. Memorandum Roll, xiiij Edw. 1 1 1.). 
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lxxviij. 

Rex Thesaurario et Baronibus suis de scaccario salutem. Cum per cartam 
nostram concessimus dilecto nobis in Christo abbati et monachis de Rading quod 
ipsi et eorum successores imperpetuum habeant unum monetarium et unum 
cuneum apud dictum locum de Rading ad monetam ibidem videlicet tarn ad 
obolos et ferlingos quam ad sterlingos prout moris est fabricandam et 
faciendam prout in carta nostra predicta plenius continetur vobis mandamus 
quod eisdem abbati et monachis vel in hac parte eorum attornato unum cuneum 
pro sterlingis et unum alium cuneum pro obolis ac tercium cuneum pro ferlingis 
si dictus cuneus pro sterlingis tarn ad obolos et ferlingos quam ad sterlingos ut 
predictum est fabrincandos et faciendos non sufficiat sine dilacione fieri fabricari 
et liberari faciatis habendus iuxta tenorem carte nostre supradicte. Teste Edwardo 
duce Cornubie et comite Cestrie filio nostro carissimo custode Anglie apud 
Kenyngton viij°die Nouembris anno regni nostri xij°(Harl. MS. 1708, f. 436, 44). 

[The same is found in the Close Rolls under date of August the 26th.] 


lxxix. 

Rex dilecto sibi lohanni de Flete custodi Cambii nostri Londonie salutem : 
Cum (et cetera down to plenius continetur, ut supra) vobis mandamus quod tres 
cuneos de duro et competenti metallo unum videlicet pro sterlingis alium pro 
obolis et tercium pro ferlingis pro moneta apud dictum locum de Radyng 
facienda de impressione et circumscriptura quas dictus Abbas nobis declarabit 
sumptibus ipsius Abbatis fieri et fabricari faciatis indilate et eos ad scaccarium 
nostrum apud Westmonasterium quamprimum poteritis mittatis ita quod sint 
ibidem a die sancti Martini proximo futuro in xv dies ad ultimum prefato abbati 
ex causa predicati liberandos. Teste I de Shoredich apud Westmonasterium 
xvij° die Novembris anno regni nostri xij°. 

lxxx. 

Rex Thesaurario et Baronibus suis de scaccario salutem : Cum per cartam 
nostram concessimus dilectis nobis in Christo Abbati et monachis de Redynga 
quod ipsi et eorum successores imperpetuum habeant unum monetarium et 
unum cuneum apud dictum locum de Redynga ad monetam ibidem videlicet 
tarn ad obolos et ferlingos quam ad sterlingos prout moris est fabricandam et 
faciendam et vobis per breue nostrum mandauerimus quod unum cuneum pro 
sterlingis et unum alium cuneum pro obolis et tercium cuneum pro ferlingis si 
dictus cuneus pro sterlingis tarn ad obolos et ferlingos quam ad sterlingos ut 
predictum est fabricandos et faciendos non sufificerat sine dilacione fieri fabricari 
et prefatis Abbati et monachis vel eorum in hac parte attornato liberari 
faceretis. 
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Habendus iuxta tenorem carte nostre supradicte prout in breui nostro 
predicto plenius continetur et licet dictus cuneus pro sterlingis eisdem Abbati et 
monachis virtute carte et mandati nostri predictorum liberatus existat dicti 
tamen cunei pro obolis et ferlingis quod nuper in Cancellaria nostra de mandate 
nostro venire fecimus et vobis postmodum ad scaccarium predictum in quadam 
bursa sub sigillo Cancellarii nostri consignata remissimus nondum liberati 
existunt ut accepimus. 

Vobis mandamus quod dictos duos cuneos vobis ut premittitur remissos 
predictis Abbati et monachis vel eorum in hac parte attornato si nondum liberati 
existant sine dilacione liberari faciatis habendos iuxta tenorem mandati nostri 
prius vobis inde directi Teste Custode predicto apud Westmonasterium xxij 
die Februarii (Rot. Claus, xiij Edvv. III., pars I, mem. 40). 


lxxxj. 


Et pro ferro et ascere empto pro cuneis sterlingorum inde fabricandis per 
idem tempus v s. vij d. (Account February 3rd to September 29th, 1 Ed. III. 
( 1327)0 

Et nonrespondit de aliqua pecunia receptade Magistro monete pro fabricatura 
et sculptura aliquorum cuneorum denariorum integrorum eo quod nullus cuneus 
denariorum integrorum per idem tempus occupatus et usitatus fuit ut dicit. 
(Account September 29th, 2 Edw. III. (1328) to February ioth, 3 Edw. III. 
( 1329)0 

Et in ferro acere empto pro cuneis inde faciendis per idem tempus pro 
sterlingis obolis et sterlingis (sic) monetandis ix. s. iij d. (Account February i6th, 
iij Edw. 111.(1329) to September 29th following.) 

Et YVillelmo le Latymer . . . pro sculptura et fabricatura duarum 

duodenarum Cuneorum xiiij s. (Same account.) 

De aliquo argento recepto de Magistro monete in subuencionem feodi vijs 
pro sculptura cuneorum ibidem non respondit eo quod omnes cunei Cambii 
Cantuarie sculpti sunt in Cambio Londonie et missi ad Cantuariam. (Account 
for Canterbury mint September 29th, iij Edw. III. (1329) to September 29th, iiij 
Edw. III. (1330).) 

Idem compotit in vadis Lapini Rogeri campsoris Cambii prcdicte 
[Canterbury] . . . . xij li. x. s. preter viz. li. xs. quos dictus Archiepiscopus 

soluere debet eidem pro porcione sua eo quod de viij cuneis missis de Londonia 
ad Cambium Cantuarie Rex percipit proficium de v cuneis et dictus 
Archiepiscopus de iij cuneis. (Same account.) 

September 29th, iiij (erroneously entered as v) Edw. III. (1330) to January 
1 8th following: — 


London 

Canterbury 


j.- nil because no merchant brought silver. 
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Et in ferro et acere empto pro cuneis inde faciendis pro sterlingis apud 
Cantuariam obolis et quadrantibus Londonie monetandis per idem tempus iiij s. 
(Account January 19th, iiij Edw. (1330) to September 29th, v Edw. III. 
(1330).) 

Et in ferro et acere empto pro cuneis ferlingorum faciendis per idem tempus 
vs. (Account for vij Edw. III., i.e., from Michaelmas vj (1331) to Michaelmas 
vij (1332).) 


lxxxij. 

Idem compotit in monetagium ciiij xx iij li. iij. s. ixd. obolorum moneta- 
torum in Cambio predicto per tempus predictum cxiiij. s. vd. ob. quad, pro 
qualibet libra vij d. ob. sicut continetur in dictis rotulis de particularibus per 
breue Regis patens datum sexto die Iulii predicto anno nono. 

In quo continetur quod cum inter cetera in ultimo parliamento Regis tento 
apud Eboracum in Crastino Ascencionis domini tunc ultimo preterito per ipsum 
Regem ex assensu Prelatorum Comitum Baronum et communitatis regni ibidem 
congregatorum per auisamentum consilii Regis ad proficuum ipsius Regis et 
populi sui ordinatum sit et concordatum quod moneta de obolo et ferlingo fiat 
ad dictum Cambium Regis Londonie de pondere et alayo subscriptis videlicet 
quod in libra obolorum per pondus de standardo cambii predicti intrent xxj s. 
numero et libra ferlingorum xxj s. ij d. et quod dicta libra teneat x uncias puri 
argenti videlicet xvj s. viij d. et residuum de alayo videlicet iij s. iiij d. per 
quod breue Rex mandat eidem Custodi quod ad dictum cambium obolos 
et ferlingos de pondere et alayo predictis fabricare faciat. (Pipe Roll ix 
Edw. III.) 


lxxxiij. 

Pro Rege de proclamacione quod oboli et sterlingi in solucionibus 
recipiuntur. 

Rex Maiori et vicecomitibus Londonie salutem. Cum inter cetera in parlia- 
mento nostro in Crastino Ascencionis domini proximo preterito apud Eboracum 
tento tractata et concordata per nos de assensu Prelatorum Comitum Baronum 
et Communitatis regni nostri ibidem existencium ad nostram et populi regni 
nostri utilitatem et de auisamento consilii nostri ordinatum concordatum et 
stabilitum fuisset quod moneta obolorum et ferlyngorum ad Cambium nostrum 
Londonie per auisamento dicti populi nostri magis solito fieret per quod 
mandauerimus dilecto clerico nostro Iohanni de Wyndesore Custodi dicti 
Cambii et Cambii nostri Cantuarie quod apud dictum Cambium nostrum 
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Londonie obolos et ferlyngos iuxta forman ordinacionis et concordie predictarum 
fabricari et fieri faceret prout in litteris nostris patentibus inde corifectis plenius 
continetur. 

Vobis mandamus quod statim visis presentibus in dicta Ciuitate nostra et 
suburbiis eiusdem in locis ubi expedire videritis publice proclamari faciatis quod 
dicti oboli et ferlingi sic fabricati et facti de omnibus qui eis soluere voluerunt et 
solucionibus recipiantur prout decet. Et hoc nullatenus omittatis. 

Teste Rege apud Guldeford, xviij die Aprilis. (Rot. Claus, x Edw. III. m. 
29 d.) 




THE EARLIEST NOBLE OF RICHARD II. 


By P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, F.S.A., President. 

HE noble which I have the pleasure to illustrate is precisely 
similar in style, workmanship, design and lettering - to the 
nobles of the last issue of Edward III. 

The following are sufficient descriptions of its obverse and 
reverse : — 


THE EARLIEST NOBLE OF RICHARD II. 

Obverse . — RIO/TCRD'x DI i GRTt 5 RGX « TCRGR' « [T « BRKRO' i DR S', 

MB' x n- i 7 EQ'. Ship ornaments, lys, lion, lys, lion, lys, lion, lys, 
three ropes at the stern, one at the prow. 

Reverse.—* IHO i KVTGM i TR7ERSIGRS i PGR ! SRGDIVSR i 
IIiIlORVSR i IB7CT. R in centre of cross. Weight, 1 19 grains. 

The sign n-, representing et, constitutes the most striking mark of 
continuity of issue between the latest coinage pf Edward III. and the 
earliest of his successor, and the chevron-barred tt in the word IBTCT is 
another marked feature. 

Mine is a true coin of Richard II. from a die newly prepared in 
his reign, and shows no sign of the RIG of the king’s name having been 
punched into a die of Edward III. over or in substitution for the GDW 
of his name. 
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The Earliest Noble of Richard II. 


The letter R in the centre of the reverse is clear and without trace 
of having been substituted for an e. 


THE LATEST NOBLE OF EDWARD III., FOR COMPARISON. 

Mr. F. A. Walters, in his paper “The Coinage of Richard II.," 
Numismatic Chronicle , 1904, records a noble with obverse struck from 
a die of the last coinage of Edward III. and reverse from one of 
Richard II., but this is a mule and not a substantive coin prepared in 
its entirety for Richard II. 

He remarks, p. 329, op. cit. : — 

“ Of the larger coins in silver there are a few rare groats which, from 
having the peculiar H - between 2TI?GIi r x and FRTtRGIQ so 
identified with the latest coinage of Edward III., may without 
doubt be attributed to the earliest issue under Richard II. . . . 
In gold there are very rare examples having this mark of the 
earliest issue, usually either having a reverse of Edward III. with 
Q in the centre of the cross, or with an R struck over the Q.” 

In the list of coins at the end of the paper Mr. Walters cites only 
one example of a gold coin with the distinctive n- in the legends, 
namely, a half-noble of London in the British Museum, whereon the 
letters rig are altered from aow and the R in the centre of the 
reverse is altered from e. 

Examples of the issue to which my noble belongs may have come 
into the possession of collectors since the publication of the monograph 
by Mr. Walters, but I have thought it desirable to place particulars 
of my coin upon record for the information of the readers of this 
Journal. 

Unless my recollection be at fault, I believe that I am right in 
thinking that there is a similar piece in the cabinet of Mr. L. E. Bruun. 





THE DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE FOR THE ENGLISH 
ROYAL COINAGES OF HENRY VII. AND 
HENRY VIII. 

By Henry Symonds, F.S.A. 

Henry VII. 

ENRY VII. acceded to the throne on August 22nd, 1485, 
but did not take any formal steps in relation to the coinage 
until November 2nd in that year, when letters patent were 
issued to Sir Giles Dawbeney, Kt. and Bartholomew Reed, 
goldsmith, appointing them masters and workers, and keepers of the 
exchange, within the Tower, the realm of England and the town of 
Calais. Two days later the king entered into an indenture with the 
new officials, by which they covenanted to make : — 

5 manner of moneys of gold. 

The ryall, running for 10 s , of which 45 shall weigh I 11 ' Tower. 

The half and quarter ryall (or ryal ferthyng) in like proportions. 

The angel, 6 s 8 d , of which 67 A shall weigh i lb Tower. 

The angellet, in like proportions. 

There shall be 23° 3iK rs of fine gold and £s r of allay in each pound Tower, 
which shall contain £ 22 . 10 . 0 in coined moneys by tale. 

And S manner of moneys of silver. 

The grote, 4 a , of which 112A shall weigh i lu Tower. 

The half grote, penny (or sterling), half penny and farthing in like 
proportions. 

There shall be u 02 2 ,1 ' rt of fine silver and rS i "' t of allay in each pound 
Tower, which shall contain 37’. 6 d in coined moneys by tale, 

A “ remedy” is provided for both gold and silver. 

An indented standard trial piece shall be made in each metal. The 
masters and workers shall make a privy mark on all coins. The 
pyx shall be opened every three months. The proportions to be 
placed therein shall be io’ or more of every 10 pounds weight of 
gold, and 2 5 or more of every xoo pounds weight of silver. 

Dated 4 November, 1 Henry VII. (1485). 
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The contents of this document were not enrolled, but the original 
parchment is preserved in Exchequer Accounts 306/2. 

We see that the indenture ordered the half-ryal and the quarter, 
or “ ryal ferthyng,” but neither of these coins is mentioned by Mr. R. L. 
Kenyon in his Gold Coins of England, nor has either of them been 
hitherto identified as existing. The silver coins include the penny and 
the farthing ; of which the former is not mentioned by Hawkins as 
occurring of the London mint, but it is now known to exist, while the 
latter is at present among the still undiscovered items. 

Henry VII. is not known to have struck money in England 
elsewhere than at the Tower, and in this connection it should be 
remembered that the mints at Canterbury, York and Durham were 
ecclesiastical undertakings solely, for which reason their history at this 
period is not to be found among the coinage documents preserved at 
the Public Record Office, with two unimportant exceptions to be 
presently mentioned. 

The king’s fifth year, 1489, was marked by an addition to the 
gold coinage of a piece styled the “ sovereign," of the value of twenty 
shillings, a denomination which has survived, with some vicissitudes, 
until to-day, when it is the unit of our monetary system. And just as 
this coin was a new departure, both in value and in type, so the means 
adopted for its introduction were no less novel. 

A commission was issued to the two master-workers on 
October 28th, 1489, instructing them to ' make of such bullion as shall 
be brought into the mint, a new money of gold according to a print of 
lead attached to the Letters Patent (but not copied upon the roll), to 
be of standard gold and to be of double the weight of the piece called the 
royall, of which pieces 22^ shall make one pound Tower, and the same 
piece shall be called the sovereign, and shall have course for 20 s. 
sterling. And of every pound weight of gold that shall be made 
within the Tower, the king directs that they shall make two pieces of the 
said piece of gold and no more, unless otherwise commanded. And 
the letters are to be their warrant — Dated 28th October. (Pat. Roll, 
5 H. VII, m. 30 dors.) 

There are four varieties of this sovereign, but they possess one 
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feature in common, viz., an arched crown upon the king's head, from 
which fact I draw the inference that they were contemporary with or 
not earlier than the silver coins of the 8th year, which exhibit the 
same innovation. A similar suggestion may be made as to the 
approximate date of the ryal, which also shows the crown surmounted 
by an arch. 

On November 20th, 1492, another indenture was executed and 
enrolled among the Letters Patent, 8 Henry VII., Part 2, mm. 20 and 
21. The master- workers on this occasion were John Shaw and 
Bartholomew Reed, who covenanted to strike gold and silver coins 
which were to be of denominations identical in weight and fineness 
with those mentioned in the first indenture of November 4th, 1485, of 
which an abstract has been already given. 1 It is noticeable that the 
sovereign was still excluded from the indenture, which goes to prove 
that the singular order of 1489 was still in force, and that it provided a 
sufficient number of those pieces. The reason for the second inden- 
ture of 1492 was apparently the death or retirement of Lord, formerly 
Sir Giles, Dawbeney, whose place was then filled by John Shaw ; and 
we shall probably be right in assuming that the issue of silver coins 
with the arched crown followed the appointment of the new master- 
worker. The change in the type of the angel may also be assigned to 
the same date, as the mint-marks correspond with those on silver coins 
of the second issue. 

Ruding says that in 1494 (9 Henry VII.) a new indenture as to 
the coinage was made with Robert Fenrother and William Reed on 
the same terms as before, but this must, I think, be inaccurate, as 
there is no record of any such document in 1494. It is evident 
that Ruding was content to copy the statement on p. 41 of William 
Lowndes’ Essay for ike Amendment of the Silver Coins, 1695, a 
date when original information on numismatic subjects vras not easily 
obtainable. This little treatise is of considerable interest as being the 
earliest attempt to write a history of our currency on the plan 

1 In this indenture the “ clipper of the irons ” is mentioned. Can this functionary 
be the “sinker” of later times, or the smith who made the forgings ? The context forbids 
that the graver was the person indicated. 
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afterwards adopted by Folkes and by Ruding, and I shall have occasion 
to refer again to Lowndes in the course of this paper. 

On March 23rd, 1498-9, a proclamation was published which 
ordered, inter alia , that all silver pence bearing the print of the king's 
coin were to be current, except the pence with spurs or with the mullet 
between the bars of the cross, which were to pass as halfpence. It may 
be that the latter were Scottish pennies of James III. or IV. (Library, 
Society of Antiquaries). 

The next event was a new issue of coins based upon a threefold 
foundation, viz., an Act of Parliament, an indenture and a proclamation, 
all being dated within Henry’s 19th year, 1503-4. Of these three 
authorities the indenture appears to have been altogether unnoticed in 
any printed books, owing no doubt to the fact that neither the original 
contract nor an enrolment of its terms is to be found at the Public 
Record Office. But fortunately a copy exists (written in a hand of the 
first half of the sixteenth century) among the Additional MSS. at the 
British Museum. I will, however, first quote from the material portions 
of the statute, which takes priority in date. 

19 Henry VII., cap. 5. This Act declared that the sovereign, 
half-sovereign, rial, half-rial, quarter-rial, angel and half-angel, being 
full weight, should pass for the sums for which they had been coined ; 
also groats and half-groats, whether English or others then current, 
not being clipped, although they might be cracked. (The declaration 
as to pence follows the terms of the proclamation of March, 1498-9, 
already cited.) Clipped silver was not to be current, but might be 
exchanged at the mint. And to avoid such clipping in future, the king 
had caused to be made “ newe coynes of grotes and pens of too pens ” 
which should have a circle around the outer part thereof. And that 
all manner of gold thereafter coined within the realm should have the 
whole scripture around every piece of the same without lacking any 
part thereof, so that the subjects might know by means of the circle or 
scripture whether the coins were clipped. 

Doubtless the groats and half-groats here mentioned bore the 
profile portrait of Henry VII., with the arms of France and England 
quarterly on the reverse instead of the time-honoured cross-pattee and 
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pellets, and I believe that the new type then introduced was the work 
of Alexandre de Bruchsella, the Flemish engraver, who was employed 
at the Tower at this time and until the king’s death. ( Numis . Chron ., 
4 S., vol. xiii, p. 352.) 

Following the statute is the indenture dated November 20th, 1503, 
which was a reproduction in all essential details of the two contracts 
previously mentioned, those of 1485 and 1492. The master- workers 
in 1503 were Robert Fenrother and William Reed, citizens and gold- 
smiths, who presumably acted as substitutes for Bartholomew Reed, 
the surviving holder of the office, as they did not officially succeed him 
until November, 1505 (Close Rolls). It will accordingly be sufficient 
to direct attention to the terms of the indenture of November 4th, 1485, 
as no change was made in the orders for the third coinage ; indeed, 
the real point of interest in the 1503 contract lies not in what it says 
but in what it omits. Those who desire to see a full and beautifully 
written copy of this document may be referred to Additional MSS. 
24359, in the British Museum. 

The sovereign is again omitted from the agreement with the 
master-workers, but the half- and quarter-ryal are still included. If the 
gold twenty-shilling piece was made in 1503, or later, the sanction for 
its issue must once more be sought in the commission of October 28th, 
1489. 

As regards the silver coins ordered in 1503, their denominations 
were five in number as before, viz., the groat to the farthing inclusive. 
That being so, we have, it would appear, cogent although negative 
evidence that the very rare silver piece generally described as a 
“ shilling” was not in truth a current coin at all, but merely an experi- 
mental design prepared for the king’s approval, or, conceivably, a medal 
struck for presentation. And the case does not entirely rest upon the 
omission from the third indenture of an order to strike a coin of thrice 
the weight and value of the groat ; there is also the testimony afforded 
by the statute of the same year, which mentioned, as we have seen, the 
new type of groat and its half, only. 1 

1 Fabyan’s Chrbnicle , under the nineteenth year of Henry VII., says that Parliament 
“ ordained a new coin of silver as grotes and shillings with half faces ” and that “ a 
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Again, the proclamation of the following year, 1504, in like 
manner refers to the new coin of four pence, but is silent as to the 
introduction of another and larger denomination in silver. Therefore, 
we should, I think, depose this handsome pattern, or medal, from its 
pride of place as being “ the first issue of the shilling in the English 
coinage,” and preferably classify it with the reputed double-sovereigns 
and other similar trial-pieces of the Tudor period. I would also 
maintain that the word “ shilling ” does not occur in our mint 
records, except, of course, as money of account, until the third year of 
Edward VI., 1548-9, when the under-treasurer at Durham House was 
instructed to provide a silver coin of twelve pence, to which that name 
was for the first time officially given. ( Mum . Chron. , 4 S., vol. xiv, 
p. 141.) 

A few words must be said as to the proclamation of July 5th, 1504, 
the last of the documents upon which the third coinage was founded. 
The king proclaimed that although Parliament (19 H. VII., cap. 5) had 
ordained that groats, English and foreign, being of silver and not 
clipped, were to be current, nevertheless, English groats, etc., having 
three points of the cross and most of the scripture, should pass as 
unclipped, if the coins were old. But this proviso was not to extend to 
groats newly coined since the Act of Parliament ; such groats were to 
be current only when they had the full print on both sides, in accordance 
with the said Act. Clipped money was to be taken in exchange at 
3-r. 2 d. the oz., and persons receiving payment by weight in such 
money were to cut it asunder. The margin of the page shows six 
wood-cuts of the coins mentioned in the text. (Library, Society of 
Antiquaries.) 

The question may be asked, what has become of the larger gold 
coins ? The aggregate quantities coined of both metals during the last 
four years of the reign were considerable, as is shown by the annexed 
figures taken from Excheqtier Account 302/16. 


correction was devised for clipped grotes.” The statute, however, controverts Fabyan’s 
assertion so far as the “ shilling ” is concerned, for it is clear that Parliament did not order 
such a denomination. 
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Proclamations of 1505. 

Gold coinage struck at the Tower mint : — 

In 1505-6, 4059 lbs* weight Tower. 

„ i5°7 3 So 4 » 

n 1 545 2 >j >> i> 

„ 1509 4920 „ „ ,, 

To September ist, 1 Henry VIII. 

Silver coinage in the same years : — 

19545, 1616 1, 12793, 4609 lbs. weight Tower, respectively. 

This account runs on without a break to the end of the first five 
months of Henry VIII., which suggests that there was no immediate 
change of portrait or title. The great rarity of the 20s. and io.v. pieces 
may be due to their forming only a small fractional part of the gold 
coins then issued ; but on the other hand, it is not impossible that many 
sovereigns and ryals were converted into the debased gold currency 
struck in the later years of Henry VIII. and under Edward VI. When 
we consider that the standard of gold was reduced in fineness from 
23 c. 3J grs. to 20 c. in the pound Troy, and that the weight of the 
sovereign fell from 240 grs. to 192 grs., the profit derivable from a 
re-melting and the temptation to an impoverished treasury are equally 
obvious. 

On April 27th, 1505, there was another proclamation as to coinage 
matters. A scheme was made public whereby all clipped coins and 
others not current would be received by weight at the Exchange in 
Leden Hall at the rate of 3-sr. 2 d. the oz., and would be paid for in 
** gold pence” only. A second proclamation, undated but shortly after 
the first, was to the same effect, but payment was to be made in “gold 
penny and twopenny pieces.” I confess that I am unable to suggest a 
meaning for these latter words, unless “ penny ” was used in a generic 
sense as denoting a piece of money ; for instance, Grafton speaks of 
the gold florin of Edward I II. as “ the penny.” 

In 1507, we have aside light upon the affairs of one of the three 
ecclesiastical mints, the occasion being an intervention by the Crown 
after the death of the primate of the Northern province. On a 
Patent Roll of 23 Henry VII. (Part I, m. 15 dors) there is a commission 
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to Thomas Pygott appointing him warden and surveyor of the late 
Archbishop’s mint in the city of York during the vacancy, and granting 
to him authority to coin denarii commonly called pence of twopence, 
and oboli called halfpence, and no other under pain of punishment, 
according to the stamp and form used by the late Archbishop — dated 
September 20th, 1507. The deceased prelate was Thomas Savage, 
who died on September 3rd in that year. His successor, Christopher 
Bainbridge, was not translated to York until December, 1 508, so the 
king received the profits of the ecclesiastical mint during a period of 
about fifteen months. 

I found among the national archives one other stray reference to 
the episcopal coinages of this reign. Letters of privy seal upon a K.R. 
Memoranda Roll of Hilary term 16 Henry VII., confirming Alexandre 
de Bruchsella in his office as graver, state that the king had restrained 
the mints of Canterbury", York, and Durham for a certain season, 
whereby the work of the Tower graver had been proportionately 
increased. Therefore we must assume that the mints in the three 
cathedral cities were closed for an unknown period before the year 
1 500, and possibly until a later date. 

I should not omit to add that no memoranda or accounts concern- 
ing the pyx trials in this reign are now extant. Having regard to the 
orderly care with which other branches of the mint business were 
chronicled, I think it is almost certain that the coins were proved 
agreeably to the several indentures, and that the absence of these 
particular minutes is due to some casualty during the intervening 
centuries. 


HENRY VIII. 

Henry VIII. succeeded his father on April 21st, 1509. 

On August 6th, in the same year, a mint indenture was executed 
by William Blount, Lord Mountjoy, as master-worker within the 
Tower, elsewhere within the realm of England and in Calais. He 
covenanted to make — 

(1) Five manner of gold moneys ; 

The royal 1 , running for ioj., of which 45 shall weigh one pound Tower ; 
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The half royall, and the quarter royall, or royall ferdyng, with 
proportionate weights and values ; 

The angel, running for 6s. 8d. of which 6y\ shall weigh one pound 
Tower, and the angellet in like proportions. 

Every pound Tower shall contain £22 10. 0. by tale, and shall be of 
the standard of 23C.3 \ grs. fine gold. 

(2) And five manner of silver moneys ; 

The groat, running for four pence, of which 1 12A shall weigh one pound 
Tower ; 

the half groat, penny (called the sterling), half penny, and farthing, in 
like proportions. 

Ever}' pound Tower shall contain 17s. 6d. by tale, and shall be of the 
standard of 11 oz. 2 dwt. fine silver. 

The usual conditions as to the use of the privy mark and the pyx. 
Dated August 6th, 1509. ( Close Roll, 1 H. viii., No. 20.). 

It will be observed that the foregoing extracts are identical with 
the stipulations contained in the indentures of the first, eighth and 
nineteenth years of Henry VII. 

The silver coinage made in pursuance of this contract reproduced 
the portraits and types of the last issue of the previous reign, the 
numeral VII being altered to VIII. 

As regards the gold coinage, the absence of any instructions to 
make the sovereign is the most noticeable point in the indenture. 
Unfortunately, the sovereigns of Henry VII, and those attributed to the 
first and second coinages of Henry VIII. are without any numerals 
after the king’s name, an omission which compels us to rely upon the 
mint-marks when apportioning the coins to their respective periods. 
Mr. Kenyon tells us on p. 83 of his Gold Coins that the sovereign was 
included in Henry VI lids first coinage, and having presumably satisfied 
himself that this denomination was then ordered, the author assigns to 
1509 two sovereigns, one with the double mint-mark lys and cross- 
crosslet, and the other with the mark portcullis crowned, but the 
former coin would, I thirik, be more correctly placed among the 
sovereigns of Henry VII. The British Museum Handbook, edited by 
Mr. H. A. Grueber, follows Mr. Kenyon in giving these three marks to 
Henry VIII., but the cross-crosslet is not known upon any coins 
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undoubtedly struck by that king, and it does occur on both gold and 
silver issues of Henry VII. 

There is, I believe, no existing authority for the issue of sovereigns 
at the beginning of this reign. The indenture, as already stated, 
ignores that denomination, the commission of October 28th, 1489, 
would have become inoperative at the death of Henry VII., and there 
is not even a trace of evidence that the provisoes of the latter document 
were revived by Henry VIII. The earliest mention of the sovereign 
was in a proclamation of August, 1526, when the face-value was 
declared to be 22s., a statement which does not assist us in determining 
the date of the coin, or the circumstances under which it was struck. 
It is not until 1533 that I find a quite definite order to make this piece, 
as will presently appear when the second coinage is reached. 

The so-called double sovereign (or piedfort, as I regard it) marked 
with the cross-crosslet must, of course, be placed with the corresponding 
sovereign, and it should be remembered that the terms of the respective 
indentures of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. render it most improbable 
that this impression from the dies of the sovereign upon a blank of 
excessive thickness, was intended for ordinary currency. 

There is one more observation to be made with regard to the 1 509 
indenture, namely, that the half-ryal and the quarter (or ryal farthing) 
are at present unknown and were probably not made. 

On June 23rd, 1512, John Sharpe, armigcr, and George Ardeson 
were appointed joint wardens of the mints at the Tower and Calais for 
a term of thirty years, Ardeson having received on the 3rd of the same 
month letters of naturalisation. (Pat. Roll , 4 H. VIII., Part 1.) 

We then meet with an illustration of the system under which the 
more highly placed officers of the mint delegated their functions to 
other persons, who received presumably a lower rate of pay. There is 
an original deed, perhaps the only document of its kind which has 
survived, between Lord Mountjoy, the master-worker at the Tower, 
and Robert Amadas and Rauff Rowlet, goldsmiths of London, dated 
November 10th, 1514, in which the latter were appointed as the deputies 
of the master-worker, and were to take the profits, houses and fees of 
that office from Christmas then next until the following Michaelmas, in 
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consideration of which Rowlet covenanted to pay ^100 to Mountjoy 
at Easter, Midsummer and Michaelmas by equal portions. And Amadas 
and Rowlet also convenanted to fill the office properly, and if there was 
any good and reasonable cause Mountjoy might discharge them and 
re-enter upon the office. And the two deputies had found sufficient 
sureties in the sum of ten thousand marks. ( Exchequer Account 306/2.) 

Next in chronological order comes a trial of the pyx, the first 
among the surviving records of these ceremonies. The papers 
containing the results of this trial and of the others to be mentioned 
later, appear to be drafts or copies in a mutilated or unfinished condition. 
Sometimes, as in the present case, there is no heading, in others the 
heading only is to be found, and in none of the verdicts are there any 
references to a mint-mark, a neglect which considerably lessens their 
value. In one instance there is a confirmatory entry upon the Patent 
Rolls, which serves as a release and acquittance of the master- 
worker. 

The present document is endorsed assaia auri et argenli but the 
details as to gold are now missing, together with the heading. 

The assay of silver was made before Cardinal Wolsey and others, 
viz., of two kinds of money struck at the Tower between June 1st, 14 
Henry VIII. (1522) and October 26th in his 15th year (1523), each day 
inclusive. 

Eighteen satchels contained £y 165-. in groats and half-groats, 
which had been taken from 14,886 pounds weight Tower. The sum of 
155. in the two denominations was weighed and assayed by fire, and 
was found to be agreeable to the standard. {Exchequer Account 
302/17.) The date was in all probability the day last above 
mentioned. 

In 1523 an Act of Parliament, cap. 12, was passed which regulated 
the proportions in which the various denominations of gold and silver 
were to be struck, without prejudice to the customary practice at the 
ecclesiastical mints ; and Parliament also directed that the halfpenny and 
farthing should thenceforth be of different types in order to avoid 
confusion. As Ruding quotes fully from this statute it will be 
unnecessary here to repeat its provisions. 
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The Second, or Wolsey’s, Coinage, 1526 (i8tii Year). 

A perusal of the extracts from the records of the four years 1 526— 
30 will, I believe, justify the use of the alternative title placed at the 
head of this section, as it will be made sufficiently evident that Thomas, 
Cardinal Wolsey, was responsible for all the administrative steps which 
were taken, from the time when the weight, fineness and design of the 
new r money were settled by goldsmiths under his instructions, to the day 
when, as Chancellor, he presided at the Star Chamber in Westminster 
over two trials of the finished products contained in the pyx. We 
shall find that the Cardinal was invested with vice-regal, almost royal, 
powers, authorising him to arrange the details of the new r issue in such 
a way as seemed to him good, the king having waived, on that 
occasion, his prerogative of making a contract with the mint officers 
defining the required changes. Instead of the customary indenture 
there exists a document which, in a less exalted sphere, would be 
described as a power of attorney to Wolsey in matters relating to the 
currency. 

Ending at this stage (3rd edition, pp. 305-6) rightly corrects 
Lowndes for confusing the first two indentures of Henry VIII., and then 
proceeds to quote the terms of a contract which he assigns to the 
eighteenth year (1526). These particulars are, as a matter of fact, 
derived from a similar deed of the twenty-fourth year (1533). which 
Ending in turn confuses with the supposed, but non-existent, 
“ indenture ” of 1526. 

The details of the somewhat involved procedure adopted at the 
ime of the second coinage will now be summarized. 

A Patent Roll of the eighteenth year (Part 2, m. 27, dors) sets 
out two warrants as to the moneys, both being dated July 24th, 1526. 
The first is addressed to the officers of the mint, ordering them, in 
accordance with instructions to be received from Thomas Wolsey, 
Cardinal and Chancellor, to alter the values and fineness of the moneys 
of gold and silver and their print and fashion. 

The second warrant directs Cardinal Wolsey to see that the 
standard and fineness of the coins shall be made equivalent to the rates 
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and valuations in foreign countries, and he may also devise the “ printe, 
iron, and stroke of the same." 

On August 22nd, in the same year, 1526, a proclamation was 
issued, the material portions of which run as follows : — 

Owing to the enhancement of value abroad, money was carried out of 
this realm by secret means, nobles, half nobles and ryalls, and as a 
remedy, it is proclaimed that all gold current within this realm 
shall be of the same value as it is in other outward parts ; there- 
fore, the crown of the sun shall be received as 4 s. 6<t. having due 
weight and fineness, and the King thought it convenient that there 
should be a piece of gold of his own coin of the same weight, 
fineness and value, to be called the crown of the rose and to be 
current for 45. 6d. 

Gold brought to the mint of the fineness of the sovereign, ryal, noble 
or half noble, shall be paid for at the rate of 44 s. the oz. in crowns 
or other current moneys, that is : — 

For every piece of gold weighing A oz. as the sovereign, 22 s. 

„ „ „ -]• oz. „ ryal, 1 is. 

„ „ „ £ oz. „ noble, 7s. 4 d. 

„ „ „ T V oz. „ 40a'., y. 8 d. 

(Library, Society of Antiquaries.) 

Wolsey having been thus placed in control of mint affairs, called 
in the practical aid of the goldsmiths, and these experts set out the 
result of their calculations in a report of October 30th, 1526. 
(18 H. VIII.):— 

Hereafter ensueth the verdict of Sir John Daunce and others, citizens 
of London, charged upon their oaths to know, search and try (1) 
the fineness of the standards of sundry golds and silver whereupon 
divers coins of gold and silver shall be new made and be current 
within England and shall have new stamps and marks upon every 
of the same, devised by the King and his council, and (2) the 
number of each of the pieces of gold and silver that shall make 
the lb. Troy, and the valuation of the said pieces. The King was 
determined to order by proclamation that the angel of fine gold 
weighing 80 grs, shall be 72 in each lb. Troy, and shall be current 
for 7s. 6d. which amounteth in value in each lb. Troy to £27, by 
reason of the enhancement. The residue of the coins of fine gold 
shall be in proportion to the weight of the angel and be current 
for proportionate value, that is to say every half-angel 2 s - 9 ( l> die 
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sovereign 22s. 6d., the demi sovereign I is. yi., the royal! iij. 3 d., 
the demi royall 55. jhd.. and the quarter royall 2 s. g$-d. And the 
King was determined to have a new coin called the George noble, 
of a less value than the angel noble by 10 d., to keep the fineness 
of the angel and to be current for 6s. 8d . ; whereupon the jury 
devised that 81 shall weigh one lb. Troy, namely, 3 dwt. 8 grs. 
of the new weight, and likewise a half George noble at 162 in the 
lb. Troy, and otherwise in proportion, being 40 grs. of the new 
weight. And the King was determined to have a new coin called 
the crown of the double rose, to be current for 5 s., and to be of 
22c. fine gold in the lb. Troy and 2c, of sterling silver, which has 
been accounted one oz. Troy of silver. Whereupon therefore, the 
jury had caused a standard to be made and devised the weight to 
be 64A grs. of the new weight, 100J shall weigh one lb. Troy, but 
will lack 2| grs., and shall be in value 5-y., and one lb. Troy shall 
amount to £25 2 s. 6d. by tale. And the half-crown of the double 
rose in like proportion, for 2 s. 6d. 

Groats, half-groats, pence, half-pence and farthings, then current were 
at the rate of ten groats to one oz. Troy, or qo.r. in the lb. Troy by 
tale, but the King determined to have silver coins made and sized 
according to the valuation of the fine gold coins, so that every oz. 
Troy of bullion would make eleven groats and one penny. 
Whereupon therefore the jury made a standard of sterling fineness 
(i.e., 1 1 oz. 2 dwt.), and after that rate every lb. Troy made 45s-. in 
money. And the jurors say that the double plack or carolus lacks 
twenty pence in fineness in every lb. Troy, if brought in for 
conversion to new groats. 

The lb. Troy exceedeth the lb. Tower by f oz. {Exchequer Accounts 
302/18.) 


Perhaps die most important change effected by the foregoing 
verdict was the introduction of an inferior standard of 22 carat fine 
gold and 2 carats alloy in the lb. Troy, which proportions, I may add, 
are used to-day for our twentiedi-century coinage. Two new 
denominations of fine gold were ordered, viz., a George noble and its 
half, and two other new coins of 22 carat standard, viz., the crown of 
the double rose and its half. Another point was the adoption of the 
angel (not the sovereign, be it noted) as the unit of weight and value 
for the purpose of rating the other denominations of fine gold. We 
also meet with an official mention of the sovereign and its half, which 
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were apparently then current, while the half and quarter ryal are still 
included among the authorised coinage. The angelet, too, reappears, 
but no specimens of this little piece have as yet been assigned to the 
second issue. 

The silver coinage, althoug-h no additions were made to its 
denominations, exhibits some radical variations from the then 
existing coins. A profile portrait of Henry VIII. was substituted for 
that of his father, which had done duty for eighteen years ; the standard 
of the metal remained at 1 1 oz. 2 dwt. of fine silver in the lb. Troy, but 
the weight of the groat was diminished by 5^ grains and the smaller 
pieces in a proportionate degree, with the result that twelve ozs. of silver 
yielded 45J. by tale, as against iqs. 6 d. in the first year. 

The weights and values of the coins, old and new, having been 
thus settled, and the lb. Troy (5,760 grains) having taken the place of 
the lb. Tower (5,400 grains), as the standard of weight, it became 
desirable to put forth another proclamation, as Daunce’s report was of 
course a private communication ; and this was done on November 5th, 
1526. The proclamation, which cancelled that of the previous August 
22nd, repeated in effect the verdict of Daunce’s jury; and published 
the future current values of the old and new gold coins and of the 
newly devised silver issue. The document is of considerable length, 
and as it is fully quoted by Ruding it will be sufficient to say that it 
expressly ordered that the lb. Tower should be no more used, and 
that all gold and silver should be weighed by the lb. Troy, which was 
three-quarters of an oz. more than Tower weight. [Pat. Roll 18 
Henry VIII., Part 2, m. 27, dors.) 

The new coinage evidently required an increase in the number of 
working monevers and certain structural additions to the mint buildings 
at the Tower. A full account of the expenditure thereon is included in 
vol. xcix, Miscellaneous Books of the Exchequer (Treasury of Receipt), 
from which I have taken a few items — 

Expenditure upon the old mint house in the further mint yard, 
against the coming of the coiners strangers from the parts 
beyond the seas, from March 25th, 1526. 
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Removing the king’s ordnance out of the old mint at a cost of 

O O 

£9 16s. 5 d. 

Work done upon building the new gold-shearing house ^52 os. 1 5^. 
(sic), and extras £ [ 1 i6.y. 10 d. 

Taking down the old receipt house and new setting up the same, 
^408. (The glazier's bill for certain new windows in that 
house included 88 feet of new Normandy glass set in cement 
at 5 d. the foot, and 22 feet of new Burgon glass at 4 \d. the 
foot.) 

For the arms of the King’s Grace 3J. 4 d., and for two badges of 
the King’s and Queen’s Grace i6d. apiece. 

A casual reference to the “ sovereign ” question may be inter- 
polated here. A dispute had arisen between Lord Mountjoy, the 
master-worker, and his three deputies, Amadas, Rowlet and Bowes, in 
the course of which a long statement of the latter’s case was pre- 
pared, covering four years, 1526-30. During the quarter beginning 
October 1st, 1526, there had been a surplus from the mint operations, 
“the fourth penny” of which was payable to Mountjoy. This one- 
fourth part was £6 and 22 d. (sic), as to which Rauf Rowlett says that 
Lord Mountjoy had desired him to deliver “ xii sofferaynes ” of gold 
at 22s. 6 d. the piece, amounting to ^13 icu., “for his necessary 
against new year’s day ” ; that the sovereigns were accordingly 
delivered as appeared by a bill, and that Mountjoy had promised to 
[jay the over-plus of £j 8.y. 4 d. in the following quarter. This 
domestic transaction proves that sovereigns were obtainable in 1526, 
but whether they were newly struck or were old coins taken from 
store is not so clear. 

In the same document Rowlett and Bowes ask for an allowance 
of £20 “ by reason of” receiving counterfeit groats and smaller pieces, 
some of tin and lead, which in the melting were never seen again, 
some of copper, and some plated with iron and silvered over, of which 
iron plates they had a peck ready to show. Other entries mention the 
expenses of Daunce's “grand jury," amounting to 26^. 8^., which 
compares favourably with the cost of a Star Chamber trial of the 
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pyx, 7>8 i6j. 87., and the charges of a jury, £9 6s. 87. on the same 
occasion. Boat hire to Westminster was £ 6 8$. in one quarter, an 
expensive luxury. There is an item of i6x. 87. for fifty ells of canvas 
to hang before the coiners for the windows, which suggests that the 
apertures were unglazed and that the moneyers were cold in winter. 
A charge of 5^. for “ the procession in gang week as of old time is 
once in the year accustomed ” refers, no doubt, to the beating of the 
bounds of the Liberty of the Tower at Rogation-tide. An outlay 
of i67. on “the charges of St. Nicholas on St. Nicholas eve” 
(December 5th) is rather cryptic ; possibly it alludes to a festivity 
connected with the saint, whose emblem was three purses of gold or 
three gold balls, the latter being adopted as a sign by the Lombard 
goldsmiths who settled in London [Exchequer Account, 302/19, and 
Lansdowne MSS. 4, fo. 209). 

The next events to be chronicled are two trials of the pyx, both 
of which related to the money struck under the Cardinal's direction. 
The earlier assay was held at the Star Chamber on June 4th, 1527, in 
the presence of Thomas Wolsey and others. There were eight 
satchels of gold moneys containing ,£80 8^. 47., viz., £ 30 in fine gold 
of angels, half-angels, George nobles, and half George nobles, and 
£50 8s. 47. in crown gold of crowns of the double rose, and half- 
crowns of the same, which had been taken from a total weight of 
3,083 lbs. Troy of both standards, and which had been struck at the 
Tower between October 22nd, 1526, and June 4th, 1527. There 
were also seven satchels of silver moneys containing 1035. 47. in groats, 
half-groats, pence, half-pence, and farthings, taken from 13,703 lbs. 
weight Troy and struck within the same limits of date. All were 
found to be good and legal [Exchequer Account, 303/2). It will be 
observed that both the sovereign and its half were absent from 
the pyx. 

The second trial took place on November 2]st in the same year, 
1527, before Thomas Wolsey and others. The assays were of five 
denominations of silver coin, viz., the groat to the farthing inclusive, 
which had been made at the Tower between June 4th then last past 
and the day of trial, November 21st, 1527. The details as to the 
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number of satchels and the aggregate quantity coined are missing, 
and there is no mention of an assay of gold moneys on this occasion. 
[Exchequer Account , 303/2.) 

It will be desirable to turn aside for a moment to consider the 
position of the three ecclesiastical mints, which, although they do not 
lie within the scope of this article, were apparently affected by the new 
regulations made at the Tower in 1526. Contemporary letters disclose 
a feeling of nervousness in the mind of Archbishop Warham, who 
wrote to the Cardinal on November 17th in that year in the following 
strain : — He had heard that new ordinances had been recently made 
with regard to the mint in the Tower and elsewhere ; he and his 
predecessors had always had in the Palace of Canterbury a mint of 
coinage, and as he desired to conduct “ my mint ” according to the 
new ordinances he requested the Cardinal to declare his mind to Owen 
Thomson, the keeper of tlfe ecclesiastical mint. Upon knowledge 
whereof Thomson had been ordered to follow the Cardinal’s instructions. 
The letter concludes by assuring Wolsey that the writer did not desire 
any great profit, but rather the convenience of the king’s subjects. 

The Archbishop then pursues the subject in a second letter of 
December 3rd (1526), in which he says that he understood from Owen 
Thomson that the Cardinal was disposed to continue the ecclesiastical 
mint, and that Robert Amadas, the master- worker at the Tower, had 
been consulted thereon. The latter’s advice was that a bill should be 
signed by the king’s hand ; if the Cardinal was content to have such a 
bill for his mints at York and Durham, then Warham would ask for 
the same for Canterbury (Arch: Cantiana, vol. i). 

Although a crisis did not then develop, the suppression of the 
privileges of the Archbishop was evidently in the air, and Warham ’s 
uneasiness was justified a few years later by the final extinction of the 
mint for which he had pleaded. 

Wolsey's association with the mints at York and Durham is 
attested by the silver coins of the second issue bearing the letters 
T. W. in conjunction with a Cardinal’s hat. The York groat is an 
historical coin in the fullest sense of that phrase, inasniuch as it gave 
rise to one of the charges formulated against the occupant of the see. 
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It would appear that it was the striking of the groat rather than the 
addition of the Cardinal’s personal badge which provoked his enemies, 
as no archbishop or bishop had ever presumed to issue money of a 
higher denomination than the half-groat. 

On May 20th, 1 530, there was a further trial of the pyx before 
Sir Thomas More, who had been appointed Chancellor after Wolsey’s 
dismissal in October, 1529. There were 31 satchels containing 
^34 9 s. in five denominations of silver, the groat to the farthing, which 
had been taken from 94,755 lbs. weight Troy. The coins had been 
made at the Tower between June 4th, 1527, and the day of trial. May 
20th, 1530, John Copynger being warden and William Blount (Lord 
Mountjoy) master-worker. {Exchequer Account 303/2. ) l 

But although Wolsey fell into disgrace and was deposed from his 
high offices of state, it is satisfactory to learn, as we do, that his royal 
master had no fault to find with his virtual control of the Tower mint. 

This is abundantly shown by a warrant of 1530, which, in effect, 
ratified all that the Cardinal had done, and ordered the work to proceed 
vdthout interruption. The new Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, is 
directed to issue Letters Patent addressed to the master-worker, the 
warden, and other officers at the Tower ; forasmuch as the king had 
lately caused divers new coins of gold and silver to be made, therefore 
it was considered necessary that new indentures should be made with 
the master-worker for establishing the coins, and in order that 
expedition might be had in dealing with merchants who brought 
bullion or plate into the Tower to be coined, the king commanded that 
until the contrary was signified by him. the master-worker should 
cause to be made “ moneys of gold and silver of such sorts and 
proportions as heretofore had been limited and given you in command- 
ment on our behalf by the most Reverend Thomas, Lord Cardinal 
Archbishop of York, then being our Chancellor ” and others. And that 

1 There is a torn piece of paper, without date or other guide to identification, on 
which a few words can be read, viz., “ George noble and its half, twelve ounces make 
^27 — Crown of double rose and its half, twelve ounces make £2$ 2 r. 6 d." This may 
conceivably be the portion of the verdict of this date which recorded the quality and 
amount of the gold issues. But it is doubtful. 
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all moneys so coined shall be of such fineness, weight and goodness as 
our said late Chancellor limited and appointed. And these letters 
shall be his warrant. Dated August 5th, 1530. (Privy Seal 
Warrant.) 

The new indenture prescribed by this warrant was not in fact 
executed for nearly three years, so there was but little haste to revert to 
the system which obtained before the late Chancellor assumed control. 

The mint officers had, however, been guilty of some unnamed 
breaches of duty, for which they now received the King’s forgiveness in 
the following terms — 

The King by his especial grace pardons and relieves Lord Mountjoy, 
master- worker at the Tower, Robert Amadas, goldsmith, his 
deputy, Ralph Rowlett his deputy, and Martin Bowes, goldsmith, 
deputy of Robert Amadas, from all offences in connection with the 
coinage at the mint, or arising out of indentures between the King 
and Lord Mountjoy and remits all forfeitures and penalties incurred 
by them. 

(Privy Seal Warrant, August 5th, 1530.) 

A pyx trial was held at the Star Chamber on March 1st, 1532-3, 
before Sir Thomas Audley and others. There were 20 satchels 
containing ^28 5$. 'jd. in five denominations of silver moneys as before, 
which had been taken from 40,405 lbs. weight Troy between May 20th, 
1530, and the day of trial. There is no mention of gold coins on the 
surviving paper. (. Exchequer Account 303/2.) 

On April 5th, 1533, Ralph Rowlett and Martin Bowes received a 
joint grant of the office of master-workers at the Tower mint, they 
having previously acted as deputies to Mountjoy. The appointment 
was preparatory to the new “indentures,” which should have been 
drawn up in accordance with the warrant of August 5th, 1530. The 
contract was signed on the following day, April 6tb, in the 24th 
year (1533) and its terms may be thus abridged : — 

Rauf Rowlett and Martin Bowes covenant with the King to make 6 
manner of gold coins, viz., 

The sovereign, ryall, angel, George noble, angelet, and the half George 
noble, called the 40 pence of gold. The pound Troy shall contain 
£27 sterling by tale, and shall be of 23= 3^ fine gold. 
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And two other moneys of gold, the crown and the half crown with the 
double rose, of 22 c fine gold. The pound Troy to contain 
£'25 2 s. 6d. by tale. 

And to make 5 manner of silver coins, the groat, half groat, the penny 
called the sterling, half penny, and farthing of I i oz 2 dwt fine silver, 
and every pound Troy shall contain 45J. by tale. ( Close Roll , 25 
Henry VIII., m 38</.) 

This agreement should not be regarded as creating a new issue of 
money, and I have not so treated it, but rather as restoring the old 
administrative practice which had been in abeyance during the Cardinal’s 
rdgime. There are, however, three points in which the indenture of 
1533 differs from the verdict of Daunce’s jury on October 30th, 1526, and 
from the proclamation of November 5th, 1526. The half sovereign, 
half ryal, and quarter ryal are no longer mentioned, and the two latter 
coins finally disappear from English numismatic history. Otherwise the 
documents of 1526 and 1533 are identical in all material respects. 

Eighteen months later the coins were again tested at Westminster, 
and I will, in this instance, quote from the formal acquittance entered 
upon the patent rolls, which is more comprehensive than the 
memorandum in the Exchequer accounts : — 

An assay of silver coins had been made at the Star Chamber on 
30 October, 1534, in the presence of Sir Thomas Audeley, 
Chancellor of England, and others, of five manner of moneys 
struck at the Tower between 1 March, 1532-3 and the day of trial, 
each day included. There were 19 satchels in apta pixide 
containing £g nr. 8 d., in groats to farthings, taken from 
20,467 pounds weight Troy. The trial was adjourned on several 
occasions by reason of unreadiness ; finally, on 3 December in the 
same year the money was found to be good and lawful. An assay 
of gold coins was made on the same day, of one kind of money 
struck at the Tower within the above mentioned dates. There 
were 19 satchels in the pyx containing £2 9 15J. o d. in crowns and 
half crowns of the double rose, taken from 1,087 pounds weight 
Troy there coined. The jury found that £25 2 s. 6d. by tale 
(i.e., 22 c gold) were made from each pound weight, and that the 
money was good and lawful. Rauf Rowlett and Martin Bowes, the 
master-workers, were by those presents acquitted and exonerated 
until the said 30 October. Dated 10 December, 26 H. VIII. 
(1534). ( Patent Roll of that year, Part 2.) 


I. 2 
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Although the foregoing particulars are comparatively full and 
explicit, it is to be regretted that the release to the officers did not 
identify by means of the privy mark the various coins which had been 
proved. It will be seen that gold coins of the old standard (23c. 3^-grs. 
fine) were not made during the twenty months in question. 

On November 13th, 1534, a patent was sealed appointing Thomas 
Pope to be warden of the Tower mint as from Michaelmas then last, 
in place of John Copynger, but the former held that post for a 
comparatively short time, being succeeded by John Browne on 
December 23rd, 1536 [Pal. Rolls passim). 

1 n the year 1 537 there was apparently a trial of the pyx on May 8th, 
but there are no particulars beyond the heading of the verdict, and a 
list of those who were present. 

There is also another incomplete record relating to the same 
subject, in which the details of the assay are without heading or date. 
The surviving portion of the sheet of paper indicates that the trial 
related to five denominations of gold money. There were 32 satchels 
containing ^,34 6r. jd. in ryals, angels, half angels, George nobles and 
half George nobles, taken from 746 lbs. weight Troy. [Exchequer 
Account 303/2.) This is the extent of the information, and I feel that it 
would be unsafe to attempt to assign the facts to any of the trials 
already noted. Nevertheless this fragment of a verdict can be 
approximately dated. The presence of George nobles in the pyx tells 
us that the year cannot have been earlier than 1526, when they were 
first introduced ; on the other hand, the ryals and George nobles fix 
May, 1542, as the latest possible date, because the indenture of that 
month and year omits them from the list of coins to be thenceforth 
struck. 

We now reach the last of the papers relating to the Star Chamber 
ceremonies, an unsatisfactory series when it is contrasted with the full 
and methodical returns prepared by the mint accountants during the 
Stuart dynasty. Such information as has survived does not extend 
beyond 1540, and so deprives us of sorely needed light upon the welter 
of confusion and change which characterized the last five years of 
Henry's reign. 
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On June 1 6th, 1540, Sir Thomas Audley again presided, when 37 
satchels of silver containing ,£15 and 20 d. {sic) in groats to farthings 
inclusive, and 37 satchels of gold containing ^81 in crowns and half- 
crowns of the double rose, were tried. The period during which the 
coins were made is not stated. {Exchequer Account 302/21.) 

It will again be noticed that no coins of 23c. 3^-grs. fine gold were 
included in this pyx, and the Exchequer accounts show that only 22c. 
gold was struck in the succeeding twelve months ending Michaelmas. 

O OO 

1541- ('595/2.) 

The ecclesiastical mints at Canterbury. York and Durham must, 
I think, have ceased their operations at an unknown date before the 
end of the period covered by the second coinage at the Tower, that is, 
before 1542. We have evidence that Durham received from the 
warden of the Tower in June, 1530, trussels and piles for pence, that 
Archbishop Lee, of York, received in April, 1532, the irons for use in 
his mint, and that Canterbury was working as late as 1533-4, when 
Archbishop Cranmer entered into an agreement for the coining of silver 
there. This contract is not without interest. William Tillesworth was 
thereby appointed master-worker at Canterbury, and covenanted to 
make half groats, sterlings and half sterlings of a standard and weight 
which accorded with the terms of the Tower indenture of April 6th, 
1 533- Tillesworth undertook to place in a box 2 dwt. of every 10 lb. 
of coined silver, which was to be tried before the Archbishop in the 
most just manner; he also promised, inter alia, to “ here hym towards 
the said Archebishop well and convenable.” Dated January 1 6th, 
25 H. VIII. (Lambeth Library. Cartae anti-quae II, 3). Although 
I have so far been unable to trace the date of the presumed decree 
which extinguished the prelates' mints, it seems reasonable to believe 
that the policy which resulted in the suppression of the monastic houses 
was also the cause of the withdrawal of the privilege of coining money 
in these three cities. Canterbury and York, after an interval of some 
years’ duration, were re-opened by the king as royal mints under his 
own control. Durham, however, did not enjoy a further lease of life 
in any form. 
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The Third Coinage, 1542 (34TI1 Year). 

Shortly before the introduction of this coinage, viz., on January 23rd, 
1 54 1-2, a proclamation announced that Henry VIII. had decided to 
add the title of King of Ireland to his other dignities. It is recited 
that the king by desire of the Irish Parliament took upon himself the 
title and name of King of Ireland, and that justices and ministers who 
may omit to use the new style shall not be impeached for such an 
omission if made before April 30th then next, and that all writings with 
the old style shall be valid if written before that day. 

The date of this declaration is a little important because it suggests 
an explanation of the words Hib. Rex which occur on a few groats of 
the second issue with the mint mark Pheon. It is possible that these 
pieces were struck during the five months which elapsed between 
January 23rd, 1541-2, and May 1 6th, 1542, the latter being the date of 
the indenture which regulated the third coinage, and it follows, of 
course, that the mint-mark Pheon must be assigned to the years 1 541-2. 
This confirms the opinion expressed by Mr. L. A. Lawrence in Num. 
C/iron ., 4 S., xi, p. 34, where he discusses a find of coins which 
included several examples of the groats in question. On the other 
hand, there is some evidence that moneys of the second and third 
coinages were struck concurrently. An Audit Office account (1595/3) 
from Michaelmas, 1542 to the same day in 1543, shows that work was 
then being done in accordance with the indenture of April 6th, 1533. 
(See also Exchequer Account 302/22, to be subsequently quoted.) 

The first step towards the third coinage was the reappointment of 
Sir Martin Bowes and Rauf Rowlett as master-workers, Bowes on this 
occasion taking precedence of his senior colleague. This was done on 
May 15th, 1542, and on the following day an indenture on the usual 
model was executed by the two goldsmiths. The original deed can 
still be seen at the Public Record Office, and as its terms were not 
entered upon either the Patent or Close Rolls its survival is still more 
to be welcomed. The text-books generally give the year as 1 543. but 
1 542 is more exact. 



The Indenture for the Third Coinage. 15 1 

The master- workers bound themselves to make five manner of 
gold coins. 

The sovereign, for 20s., of such weight that 28 phis 2 angels shall 
equal r lb. Troy (i.e. 200 grains each). 

Half sovereign, for 10s., of such weight that 57 phis one half angel 
and one quarter angel shall equal 1 lb. Troy. 

Angel, for 8^., 72 in 1 lb. Troy. 

Angellet and quarter angel in like proportions. 

To be of the standard of 23 c. fine gold and 1 c. allay in the pound 
Troy, which shall contain £ 28 165. by tale. 

And six manner of silver coins. 

The teston, for 12 d., of such weight that 48 shall equal 1 lb. Troy. 

The groat, half groat, penny, half penny and farthing in like 
proportions. 

To be of the standard ol 10 oz. fine silver, and 2 oz. allay in the 
pound Troy, “that is to say, to hold two ounces of allay more in the 
“ pound weight than doth the sterling money made before the date of 
“ this indenture.” [The words within inverted commas are very 
strange.] Each pound Troy shall contain 48..?. by tale. Two ounces 
of copper or red allay shall be used in each pound weight of silver, for 
which the king will pay. A privy mark on all coins, and the pyx to 
be opened every three months. Dated 16 May, 34 H. VIII. 
( Exchequer Account 306/2). 

The terms of this contract exhibit another stage on the downward 
course which began with the use of crown gold in 1526. The standards 
of fineness of both gold and silver were now reduced, the former from 
2 3 c - 3^grs. to 2 3 c -. the latter from 1 1 oz. 2 dwt. to 10 oz. in the pound 
Troy, respectively. The weight of the angel remained unaltered, but that 
of the sovereign was reduced by 40 grains, the latter coin being rated at 
20^. only, as a set-off, perhaps, to the loss in weight. The ryal and 
the George noble and its half, of fine gold, together with the crown 
and its half of 22 c. gold, were no longer to be made. 

The weight of the silver pieces was once more diminished, the 
penny being now 10 grains only, and the other denominations in pro- 
portion. As was the case in the second issue, it is again the silver 
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coins which show the greater variation from the last preceding types. 
The king’s profile portrait was then abandoned, and thenceforth we see 
a full-faced picture, for which Sir Thomas Wriothesley, then chief 
graver, would have been nominally responsible. The obverse legend 
of the three largest coins in silver always includes the words “ Hib. 
Rex,” or a further abbreviation thereof, and the Arabic 8 sometimes 
takes the place of VIII. 

There are two denominations which were certainly new, and one 
which should probably be placed in that category. The quarter angel 
makes its first, and also its last, appearance in our monetary system. 
The silver teston, to pass for 12 pence, is the earliest current coin of 
this value, and I will repeat here that the word “shilling” is never used 
in contemporary mint writings of Henry VIII. The coin which may 
have been struck for the first time in 1542 is the half sovereign ; it is 
true that a statute of 1503 and Dau nee’s verdict of 1526, both previously 
cited, refer to this denomination as if it were already existing, but I 
find no definite order to make such a coin before the date of the inden- 
ture now under consideration, nor is any specimen known which could 
be assigned to a date earlier than 1542. 

Immediately following the indenture was a proclamation which, 
although by some mischance not fully dated, is easily referable to 
May, 1542. This public notice is more useful than others of the same 
kind, as it explicitly mentions the new coins and describes some of 
them, in addition to fixing the values of the previously existing gold 
currency. Ruding (3rd edition, p. 310) sets out a list of the moneys, 
but adds in a footnote that “ all these coins are said to be newly made,” 
a comment which the words of the proclamation do not support. It 
will be desirable, therefore, to cite a portion of the broadsheet in order 
to make the facts clear. The document states that its purpose is to 
declare the values of sundry gold and silver coins, and to raise the price 
of (24 c.) gold to 48^. the ounce, and (12 oz.) silver to 4^. the ounce. 
That whereas gold coins, “ nobles, half nobles and royalls,” had been 
enhanced in value in outward parts beyond the sea, to the loss of the 
king's subjects, the king commanded, in order that coin should not be 
secretly carried out of the realm, the values of gold coins to be enhanced 
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to countervail such increases in outward parts. His Majesty, to the 
intent that money might be more plentiful — 

“ hath caused a piece of gold to be newly made which his Highness wills 
“ shall be called the sovereign and shall be current for 20*. 
“ Item, an half sovereign which his majesty wills shall be current 
“ for 1 o'.” 

The royal], being weight, shall thenceforth be current for 12 9 . 

The angel „ „ „ „ 8*. 

The half angel „ „ „ „ 4". 

And the quarter angel, “ being also newly made," shall be current for 2 s . 

And the king had “ likewise caused to be newly made certain pieces of 
silver,” that is to say — 

A piece called a testorne which shall be current for I2 a . 

A grote with a whole face „ „ 4 4 . 

A half grote of the same stamp „ „ 2 4 . 

All sums due to the king and others before the first day of “ this present 
“ month of May ” shall be paid after the rate of 7’ 6 a the angel. 
(Library — Society of Antiquaries.) 

The only direct clue to a date lies in die allusion to the month of 
May, but the text of the announcement establishes beyond question 
that it relates to the coins which were ordered, as we have seen, on 
May 1 6 th, 1542. 

Of the gold pieces, the ryal, angel and half angel had been in 
circulation for a long period, and were mentioned only for the purpose 
of an increase in their rating. 

As regards the silver currency, the proclamation removes any 
doubt that the earliest “ whole face ” coins were struck in 1542. 

Two exchequer accounts, from July tst, 1542, to March 31st, 
1544, tell us that work in accordance with the last-mentioned indenture 
began in the following July and that 541 lbs. Troy of 23 c. gold were 
coined in the nine months ending March 31st, 1543. No more of that 
metal was used by the moneyers during the remaining twelve months 
of the account. Silver of 10 oz. fine, amounting in round figures to 
22,053 lbs. Troy, was coined throughout the whole period of one 
year and nine months. ( Exchequer Account , 302/22, and Pipe Office 
2075 -) 
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During the same twenty-one months gilt plate weighing 34,044 oz. 
Troy at 4^. 2d. the oz., and parcel gilt and white plate weighing 
38,697 oz. at 3-j. 8 d., were received and melted at the Tower. This 
mass of silver, say tons avoirdupois, was doubtless part of the spoil 
taken from the religious houses at the time of their suppression. 

The mint papers do not contain, as far as I have observed, any 
instructions to place upon the gold coins the initials of the king’s 
successive consorts, although we know that this was done in several 
instances, if not regularly, after 1526. 

The Fourth Coinage, 1544 (36TH Year). 

The year 1 544 deserves particular attention by reason ot a funda- 
mental change that was then effected in the constitution of the mint, 
and before commenting on the meagre records of this coinage, it will 
be needful to explain the nature of the reorganisation at the Tower 
which came into force on May 28th in that year. The object of this 
domestic revolution is not at all apparent, but the result was to divide 
the establishment into two, and shortly afterwards into three separate 
mints which worked independendy, each being placed under the control 
of an officer who was styled “under-treasurer.” So thorough-going 
were the outward signs of these reforms, that the time-honoured office 
of warden was abolished, and its title discarded, as was also the almost 
equally ancient designation ot master-worker. John Browne was the 
last warden, or titular head, of the undivided mint under the old system, 
and the office was not again created until the middle of Elizabeth’s 
reign, during, 1 think, the year 1578. As an alternative system, we 
now have two, and then three Tower mints, with their respective under- 
treasurers rendering accounts to a high treasurer, who was the connect- 
ing link between them and the king’s exchequer. Whether this 
method of administration was more desirable than the old plan, and 
whether the officers with their brand-new labels were more efficient 
than their predecessors, may well be doubted when we consider the 
state of the currency during the remainder of Henry’s reign and during 
that of his son. 
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The Patent Rolls of 1544-45 disclose the under-mentioned changes 
in the staff at the Tower : — 

John Browne, on relinquishing the office of warden, an annuity of 

£18 6 j . 8^/. 

Hugh Egleby, on relinquishing the office of controller, an annuity of £20. 

Sir Edmund Peckham to be treasurer, £200 p. a. 

Sir Martin Bowes to be an under-treasurer, 200 marks p. a., and an 
annuity of £66 13J. 4 d. on relinquishing as master-worker. 

Stephen Vaughan to be an under-treasurer, 200 marks p. a. 

Thomas Knight to be an under-treasurer, 200 marks p. a. 

Robert Brock, clericus , controller, .£100 p. a. 

John Yorke, assay master, 100 marks p. a. 

Thomas Stanly, assay master, 1 00 marks p. a. 

William Billingsley, assay master, 1 00 marks p. a. 

William Knight, assay master, 100 marks p. a. 

Henry Basse, graver, £20, and afterwards £30 (this office was not 
duplicated or triplicated). 

Denys Coventrie, priest, to be surveyor of the meltings and purger of 
the allays. 

Thomas P'leetwood, teller, 50 marks p. a. 

Thomas Bowes, teller, 50 marks p. a. 

John Browne, to be surveyor, £53 p. a. 

Richard Wigmore, to be surveyor, £5 3 P- a - 

The first business of the newly-constituted mints was to strike the 
fourth coinage of 1544, and 1 think that we shall be obliged to revise 
the commonly accepted opinion as to the character of this issue of 
money. I will, however, preface my explanation by saying that not 
one indenture or commission is to be found which relates to the period 
between 1542 and the end of the reign, although there were two 
additional coinages as the books tell us, or three as I shall hope to 
prove, during those four years. The missing documents would have 
dealt with a critical time in currency matters, when each new contract 
with the officials was the occasion of a further debasement of the 
standards of fineness. But there are, happily, some valuable Exchequer 
Accounts which supply certain details, limited though they are, and the 
appended extracts bear witness to the standards which were used by 
Sir Martin Bowes and by Stephen Vaughan in 1544. It is a singular 
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fact that these accounts were not prepared in the ordinary course, but 
were due to the subsequent dissatisfaction of some keen-eyed persons 
who caused Bowes to be summoned before commissioners appointed 
in 4 Edward VI. and to produce a reckoning which is much fuller than 
the usual statements (. Exchequer Accounts 302/27). 

Sir Martin Bowes, one of the under-treasurers of the Tower, 
furnishes an account from June 1st, 36 H. VIII. (1544) to Sept- 
ember 30th, 1 Ed. VI. (1547), three years and four months. He recites 
in the preamble that an indenture had been made with himself and 
Stephen Vaughan, dated May 28th, 1544, and containing the standards 
of 23 c. gold and 1 c. allay, and of 9 oz. silver and 3 oz. allay in the 
pound Troy, respectively. 

He then goes on to state the weights of the two metals which had 
been struck into coin in his office. 

Between June 1st, 1544, and March 31st, 1545. Gold of 23 c. 
fine, 5,761 lbs. Troy. 

Between June 1st, 1544, and March 31st, 1545. Silver of 9 oz. 
fine, 62,203 lbs. Troy. 

These extracts bring to light two new factors in determining the 
arrangement of Henry’s debased coins : (1) That the standard of 23 c. 
gold, as ordered for the third issue, was continued during the fourth, 
and that gold of 22 c. was not then used. On this point our text-books 
seem to require amendment. (2) That the standard of silver was 9 oz. 
during the fourth issue, and not 6 oz. as generally conceived and stated. 

I do not observe that writers on numismatic subjects have associated 
the 9 oz. standard of silver with any English issues of this reign. 

Bowes also mentions that angels and half angels, groats and half 
groats (six of each) were delivered to the king that he might view the 
print and stamp ; that on another occasion sovereigns and halt 
sovereigns, angels, half and quarter angels (six of each) and 60 groats 
were submitted for a like purpose. Both deliveries were of the 23 c. 
gold and 9 oz. silver standards, respectively. This incident is not 
altogether without value, as it affords presumptive evidence that at least 
a few angelets and quarter-angels were struck during the period of the 
fourth issue. 
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Before passing on to the next chapter I will add that no accounts 
of the work done in Stephen Vaughan’s Officina have survived, but as 
he was a party to the indenture of 1544 we may suppose that he was 
not unemployed, and that the products of his “establishment" were 
much the same as those made by his colleague Sir Martin Bowes. 


The Fifth Coinage, 1545 (36TH Year). 

The spring of the year 1545 was signalized by the inauguration of 
royal mints at Canterbury, York and Southwark, but it will be 
convenient to deal first with the three undertakings at the Tower 
which controlled the principal supply of current moneys. 

In describing the fifth issue I must be content to rely mainly on 
the source of information which aided me in respect of the last 
preceding chapter, and to quote those parts of Excheqtier Account 
302/27, which are applicable to this year, with the addition of extracts 
from a corresponding return by another under-treasurer at the Tower, 
which opportunely fits in at this juncture. 

William Lowndes (1695) tells his readers that the pound Troy of 
gold in 36 H. VIII. (1545) contained by tale, as against ,£28 16 s. 
in the previous coinage, and probably he is right. It is not unlikely 
that Mr. Kenyon procured the similar statement on p. 95 of his work 
from Lowndes's Essay , as the author of the Gold Coins evidently had 
not seen the indenture itself or a copy. The gold crown and half- 
crown were apparently reinstated in the order of this year, while the 
angel and its divisions were omitted. Lowndes also says that the 
pound Troy of silver in 1545 contained 48T. by tale, and I see no reason 
to question that figure, as it was still obtaining in the first year of 
Edward VI. 

Turning again to the Exchequer Accounts, Sir Martin Bowes 
recites that an indenture had been made with himself, Stephen Vaughan 
and Thomas Knight, as the three under-treasurers at the Tower, 
dated March 27th, 36 H. VIII. (1545) and containing the standards of 
22 c. gold and 2 c. alloy, and of 6 oz. silver and 6 oz. alloy in the 
pound Troy, respectively. 
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Bowes had struck into coin in his office — 

Between April 1st, 1 545, and March 31st, 1546, gold of 22 c. fine, 
6,869 lbs. Troy. 

Between April 1st, 1545, and March 31st, 1546, silver of 6 oz. 
fine, 73-398 lbs. Troy. 

These two standards have been usually classified as belonging to 
the fourth coinage in the 36th year, according to the arrangement 
accepted in The Silver Coins of England and in the British Museum 
Handbook. 

The parallel account by Thomas Knight narrates the execution 
of the last-named indenture of March 27th, 1545, by himself, Bowes 
and Vaughan. His figures begin from July 1st in that year, and end 
on March 31st, 1547 (1 Ed. VI.). 

During the period of this coinage he had struck into print in his 
office — 

Of 22 c. gold, 2,310 lbs. Troy; and of 6 oz. silver, 27,572 lbs. 
Troy. 

Thomas Knight also notes that the white alloy cost 37*. 4 d. the 
lb., and the red alloy 2 d. for the same quantity (. Exchequer Account 
302/29). 

I will now deal with the three subsidiary, but nevertheless royal 
mints of Canterbury, York and Southwark. Here, as at the Tower, 
there is only indirect evidence as to the denominations of the coins 
which were ordered to be struck, the indentures in every case having 
been apparently lost or destroyed, and the customary enrolments 
omitted. It will at all events be helpful to know precisely when the 
country mints began their respective operations, more particularly in 
the case of Southwark, which did not place its name upon the coins, a 
practice which has caused the attributions to that mint to be rather 
speculative. 

Canterbury began working in June, 1545, as is proved by an 
account which also recites the fact that an indenture between the king 
and William Tillesworth, as under-treasurer, had been executed on 
March 27th in the same year. The administrative system installed at 
the Tower in 1544 was now adopted in the Kentish city, the under- 
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treasurer being presumably the goldsmith who had previously been 
master-worker for Archbishop Cranmer at the defunct ecclesiastical 
mint. The accounts show that no gold was wrought and that the 
standard of the silver coins was 6 oz. fine, as at the Tower. On 
May 28th, 1545, Tillesworth was directed by a royal warrant to strike 
a fifth coin, viz., the groat of the standard lately devised, until All 
Saints Day next following, and during that time groats alone, notwith- 
standing that the king had ordained half groats to farthings only. 
(Chan. Warrant 37 Henry VIII.) 345 dozen of coining irons, at js. 
the dozen, had been made and engraved at the Tower for use at 
Canterbury during the five years covered by the under-treasurer’s 
account, and there is a charge for men, horses, and a barge to convey 
the irons between London and Canterbury every month. It is also 
mentioned that a trial of the money in the pyx took place before Sir 
Edmund Peckham, the high treasurer, an allowance being made to 
Tillesworth for certain “6 oz. silver coins" then melted. This would 
appear to have been a private assay, and not one of the Star Chamber 
proceedings. Tillesworth had struck into coin at Canterbury between 
June, 1545, and April, 1546,— 

Of silver of 6 oz. fine, 21,309 lbs. Troy. 

The king’s gain was 205. on every pound weight so coined, pure 
silver then costing 4^. 8d. the oz. (. Exchequer Account 302/25.) 

I feel conscious that bare figures such as those just mentioned are 
perhaps unsatisfying to the collector-numismatist, but at all events 
they enable the student to compare the output of the country mints 
with that at the Tower. 

The mint at York was established, as appears from the under- 
treasurer’s account, by an indenture dated March 27th, 1545, between 
the king and George Gale and others, and work began on May 1st in 
that year. About twelve months after the commencement a difficulty 
arose as to the provision of suitable workshops and quarters for the 
moneyers, and in April, 1546, a letter was sent to the Council in the 
north requiring them to appoint a better place for the mint, as the site 
then used was unwholesome and insecure. This request was followed by 
a letter to the xA.rchbishop in the next month, instructing him to provide 
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a more convenient place, in the Palace if possible, or, alternatively, at 
St. Leonards within the city, but there is no minute stating the result 
of the correspondence. 

The coinage made by Gale was limited to silver of 6 oz. fine, in 
conformity with the standard then used at the Tower. Between 
May ist, 1545, and March 31st, 1546, he coined 20,290 lbs. Troy of 
that metal. No gold coins were issued there. On May 28th, 1545, 
the under-treasurer at York was ordered to strike groats alone until 
All Saints Day then next, the warrant being identical with that sent 
to Canterbury on the same day which has already been quoted here. 

The third of the lesser mints was erected in a new district, namely 
at Suffolk House, a royal manor in the borough of Southwark, and 
placed under the care of John Yorke, who had previously been assay- 
master at the Tower. Indeed, all the principal members of the staff 
at Southwark were transferred from the headquarters on the other side 
of the river. John Yorke's tenure of office as under-treasurer began 
on June 19th, 1545, and, although his indenture is not to be found, we 
may fairly assume that its date and terms were similar to those of the 
contracts made with the officers at the two cathedral cities above 
mentioned, viz., to strike money of 6 oz. fine silver, probably in the 
form of the half-groat down to the farthing. There are no Southwark 
accounts now existing, consequently we might be in doubt as to whether 
that mint was more than a paper organization were it not for a return 
made by Sir Edmund Peckham, the high treasurer, in which he credits 
John Yorke with a payment in July, 1545, of profits due to the king. 
This affords good evidence that work had been begun there without 
delay. The absence of the mint name on the reverse causes the 
identification of John Yorke’s coins to be a difficult matter, for the 
reason that no silver coins of Henry VIII. are known with the mint 
mark Y, which has been regarded as a distinctive Southwark mark 
when it appears on the currency of Edward VI. The privy symbol 
used at Suffolk House during 1545/46 is still to be sought for and 
found. On September 5th, 1545, Sir Thomas Wriothesley writes to 
Sir William Paget (“ Letters and Papers of Henry VIII.”), saying 
that they would get money sooner if a commission were signed for 
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Southwark to coin gold, as John Yorke’s former commission was for 
silver only. There is, however, no proof that this mint was authorised 
to strike gold earlier than the first year of Edward VI., but it is not 
impossible that the Southwark indenture of 1546, which is among the 
missing items, might have contained such an order. 

In November, 1545, Wriothesley again writes to Paget, and, after 
commenting on the scarcity of money, remarks that a certain sum 
would shortly be ready from the mints, “ Our holy anchor.” In the 
following year the same writer tells Paget that “the mint is drawn dry 
and much owing for bullion.” These phrases suggest that the under- 
takings at the Tower and elsewhere were regarded by the courtiers of 
that day as expedients for meeting the extravagance of the King, and 
not as instruments for satisfying the requirements of his subjects. 

The Sixth Coinage, 1546 (37TH Year). 

The available evidence as to the sixth and last issue is derived 
from the documents which were quoted in the tw'o preceding years. 
Sir Martin Bowes states {Exchequer Account 302/27) that an indenture 
had been executed by himself, Vaughan and Knight, as the three 
under-treasurers at the Tow-er, on April 1st, 37 H. VIII. (1546), 
containing the standards of 20 c. gold and 4 c. alloy, and of 4 oz. 
silver and 8 oz. alloy in the lb. Troy, respectively. These figures 
exhibit the worst of the adulterations then imposed upon English 
people, there being no further change before the King’s death, which 
occurred on January 28th, 1546/7. 

Sir Martin Bowes had coined in his office — 

Between April 1st, 1546, and March 31st, 1547, gold of 20 c. fine, 
3,586 lbs. Troy. 

And between April 1st, 1546, and March 31st, 1547, silver of 
4 ozs. fine, 50,100 lbs. Troy. 

The separate account of Thomas Knight also recites the same 
extracts from the last-mentioned indenture, and states that he had 
struck into print in his office in the course of the same twelve 
months — 

Of 20 c. gold, 1,249 lbs, Troy, 
voi.. x. 


M 
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And of 4 ozs. silver, 30,731 lbs. Troy ( Exchequer Account , 
302/29). 

No accounts from Stephen Vaughan are now forthcoming in 
relation to this or either of the two preceding issues, but he was 
nevertheless a party to the three Tower indentures and duly received 
his annual fee as an under-treasurer. 

Thomas Hearne, the antiquary, relates an un vouched anecdote in 
connection with this silver coinage, so largely composed of copper or 
other alloys. The workmen on Tower Hill had complained that they 
“ were sick to death with the savour.” By way of remedy they were 
ordered to drink out of skulls, and the heads of malefactors were 
removed from London Bridge to be converted into cups for use in the 
melting house. 

William Tillesworth and his colleagues at Canterbury were also 
parties to a new indenture dated April 1st, 1546, which ordained that 
the coins struck in that city should thenceforth be of 4 ozs. fine silver, 
and the operations were begun in the next month, but no gold was 
wrought there. The under-treasurer struck into coin between May, 
1546, and March, 1546-7, thus slightly overlapping Edward’s reign — 

Of silver of 4 oz. fine, 17,944 lbs. Troy. 

The King's gain was 29 s. 4!. on every pound weight so coined. 

A portion of the necessary bullion was obtained by melting silver 
ornaments taken from the cathedra] church, a list of which is now 
appended. The gold vessels, etc., were, however, consigned to the 
crucibles at the Tower. I think that these particulars have not been 
hitherto printed in any history of the city or cathedral. 

325 lbs. weight Troy of gilt silver and enamelled plate, part of the 
ornaments of the altar, were molten in the mint, but no schedule is 
given. 

Also, from the vestuary of the same church — 

1 pare of white candellstycks, 57 oz. ; certain white plates being 
parcel of a roodes coate, 65 oz. ; In like plates of aroodescote, 
being of thone side gylted, 100 oz. ; 3 pare of sensores, thone pare 
percell guylte, 82 oz. ; I pare of cowrse candelsticks caste, 282^ oz. ; 
and the remains of thaulter plate, 22 oz. 
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Total 50 lbs. 8| oz. Troy. 

Also, gold ornaments from the vestuary, — 

“ A crowete ; a rowde boxe ; and a pyx of gold,” weighing together \\\ 
oz. The total (melting) value of the plate then taken from the 
cathedral was A1281. (. Exchequer Account 302/25.) 

The mint at York in like manner changed its standard to 4 oz. fine 
silver, in obedience to the provisions of a contract dated April 1st, 1546, 
as recited in George Gale's account. The under-treasurer in that city 
struck into print between April, 1546, and March, 1546-7 — 

Of silver of 4 oz. fine, 28,736 lbs. Troy. 

The account further shows that many of the churches in the 
northern province had been similarly despoiled and their plate used for 
coinage purposes, but the articles are not individually set out. From 
the minster church in York there had been taken 328 oz. of gilt plate 
and 20 oz. of parcel gilt, wherein the relics of the cathedral were kept. 
From the fraternity of Corpus Christi, in York, 1,009 oz. of gilt and 
2 1 oz. of white plate, part of the ornaments of one shrine appertaining 
to the said Guild. From the East Riding of the county 149 lbs. weight, 
and so on from the neighbouring counties, with the details of which 
I will not burden these pages, as the names of the churches are 
omitted. 

It is not quite clear when this church plate was in fact converted 
into coin, either at York or at Canterbury ; the bulk of it was 
undoubtedly seized during Henry’s reign, but some at all events was 
still unmelted in the month following Edward’s accession. Probably 
the metal was used at various times during the four years and eleven 
months covered by Gale’s account, viz., from May, 1545, to March, 1550 
{Exchequer Account , 296/18). In this document I also noted some 
details as to occurrences on the death of Henry VIII. It then became 
necessary to send the treasure, amounting to .£20,000, from York to 
London, and the transport of this sum was effected by 40 men with 
40 horses and weapons and eight cariars (carriages). As it was then 
winter time, the men were provided with 40 frieze coats which cost 
25. 6 d. each. The journey to and fro occupied sixteen days. The 
mint officers at York wore mourning after Henry’s death ; 21 yards of 
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black cloth, at 8^. the yard, were made into gowns for them, and the 
cost was debited to the Crown. 

Southwark has handed down to us neither the indenture nor the 
accounts of 1 546, so we are again obliged to take for granted that the 
instructions given to that mint on April 1st. 1546, were similar to those 
issued for the guidance of Canterbury and York, subject to the 
possibility that W riothesley’s suggestion as to a gold coinage may have 
been adopted for Suffolk House. 

In this year, 1546, a new mint was set up at Bristol, the annals of 
which have been described by me in Num. Chron. 4 S., vol. ii, p. 331. 
It will therefore suffice to say here that Bristol differed from the King’s 
other provincial mints in some important respects. The under-treasurer 
in the western city was authorized to strike gold money of 20 c. fine in 
addition to Irish and English silver currency, and also to employ a 
graver for the local coinage, an exceptional privilege. The industry 
in Bristol Castle began soon after April 1st, 1546, the date of the 
indenture with William Sharington, a document which has suffered 
the fate of other contemporary writings of that class. 

I have now reached the end of the extracts, which serve to 
illustrate, with varying degrees of clearness, the numismatic history of 
the early and middle Tudor age. Although the latter portion of the 
evidence has been scanty and too much in the nature of mere statistics, 
the figures are nevertheless valuable as being the only available 
means of establishing the fact that there were, at the Tower, six 
distinct coinages of silver and five of gold during Henry's reign. 

I will conclude this portion of the paper by an allusion to an 
event which doubdess contributed to the efficient working of the 
Tower mint, viz., the provision of an artificial supply of water, and 
it is perhaps remarkable that the subject has escaped the notice of 
the historians who have written concerning the city’s stronghold. 
The Exchequer Account 302/27, which has been so useful to me in 
the foregoing pages, contains this additional memorandum — 

The conduytt of water. Also the said accomptante is allowed for 
money by him paid for leade, workemanshipp, laborers wages, 
brick, lyme, tyles, digging and layeing of pipes of leade in a conduit 
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made for the conveyeing of water from Bednall greane withowte 
the surburbes of London unto the Towre for service of the mintes 
aforesaid and of all other offices within the Towre, being of great 
necessitie and comoditie for the service of the King, the chardges 
whereof do amounte as apeth in thadvouchement of this accompte 
to clxli. (£160). 

The accomplishment of this scheme to bring water to the mints 
from beyond Bethnal Green, at that time a rural district, anticipated by 
70 years the more ambitious New River Channelof Sir Hugh Middleton, 
who was himself a goldsmith and a juror at trials of the pyx under 
James I. 


Assays of Silver Coins. 

In order to determine if possible the years in which some of 
Henry’s silver coins were struck, more particularly those of the debased 
issues, eleven groats have been tested by Messrs. Johnson, Matthey and 
Company, and the results of their analyses are set out in the following 
table. Although the reports are in some respects inconclusive and do 
not by any means correspond with the respective standards ordered by 
the indentures, it is most remarkable that the proportion of fine silver 
exceeds the presumed official ratio in every case save that of the profile 
groat (No. 1 in the table), which alone is slightly deficient in purity. I 
observe that all the groats which are generally assigned to the latest 
and worst coinage (Nos. 5 to n)are better in varying degrees than 
their prescribed standard of 4 oz. fine silver in the lb. Troy, a result 
which proves honesty in the mint workshops, even if more accuracy 
might be expected. A certain number of these low-grade pieces may 
have been, nay, probably were, struck in the days of Edward VI., who 
also adopted the 4 oz. standard, among others. I was desirous of 
identifying a coin of the 9 oz. standard used for the fourth issue in 
1544, according to my classification in the foregoing pages, and it 
would appear that No. 2 was struck in that year, as the quality of the 
metal approaches more closely to the ratio ordered in 1544 than to 
any other. 
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No. i is a groat of the second coinage, 1526; Nos. 2 to 1 1 are 
groats of the full-faced coinages with portrait, etc., of Henry VIII. 



Mint-mark, 

Legend. 

Characteristics. 

Fine silver in 
lb. Troy. 





oz. 

dwt. 

gr- 

I 

Lys. . . 

Lombardic . . . 

Tower mint ... 

10 

19 

1 2 

2 

Lys 

„ Posui 

Lys in forks of cross 

9 

2 

12 

3 

Nil 

Roman. Civitas 

$ in forks 

6 

5 

1 2* 

4 

Arrow, rev. 

„ Posui 

Annulet in forks 

S 

0 

0 

s 

Grappling-iron, rev. 


Half rose „ 

4 

s 

12 

6 

Nil 

Lomb. Civitas 

Q and $ „ 

4 

5 

0 

7 

Lys, rev, ... 

Mixed. Posui 

Annulet and pellet in 
forks 

4 

4 

12 

8 

K, obv 

Roman. „ ... 

Annulet in forks 

4 

3 

12 

9 

E, rev 

„ Civitas 


4 

2 

12 

10 

Martlet, to right ... 

„ Posui 

Half rose „ 

4 

0 

12 

11 

Lys, rev. ... 

Lomb. „ 

Annulet and pellet in 
forks. 

4 

0 

12 


* And 6 gr. gold. 


Observations on the Mint-marks on some of the Late Coins 
with the Portrait and Titles of Henry VIII. 

A well-defined attribute of the coinage during Henry’s closing 
years and the whole of Edward’s reign is a group of mint-marks in the 
nature of personal emblems, most, if not all, of which should, I think, 
be interpreted as referring to the officers who controlled the operations 
at the various establishments. I am disposed to regard the introduction 
of this type of symbol as being due to the setting up of new mints and 
to the subdivisions effected at the Tower in 1544, for it would then 
have been most desirable to identify the coins struck by the several 
under-treasurers at a time when the trials of the pyx had apparently 
fallen into disuse. 
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The marks in question consisted of (i) monograms, (2) single 
letters, (3) heraldic devices, (4) punning allusions, and they were used, 
if I am correct, by Henry’s or Edward's officers at all the undertakings 
save those in the cities of York and Canterbury. During the Henry- 
Edward period there are some half-a-dozen accepted instances of the 
practice to be seen on coins attributed to Sharington, Chamberlain, 
John Yorke, Martin and John Bowes, Peckham, and Throckmorton, 
all of which come under one or other of the four headings just 
mentioned. There are also other instances of marks of a similar 
character, the meaning of which is still debatable. After Edward’s 
death this description of privy mark was entirely abandoned, because, 
as I think, the concentration under Mary’s rule of all the work into 
one single organization at the Tower cut adrift many officers, and with 
them went the need for their distinguishing emblems. 

The late Sir John Evans discussed, in Ntim. Chron. 3 S., vi, 
114-160, the import of the mint-marks used under Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. On the present occasion I shall venture to confirm some 
of his explanations and to suggest alternative readings in other cases. 

The mint-mark K occurs, in the usual position, upon a groat and 
half-groat with the Posui legend, and under the shield of a half- 
sovereign with the young portrait, which is not otherwise marked 
( Kenyon , p. 99, No. 26). I propose to attribute the K coins to the 
branch of the Tower mint supervised by Thomas Knight who became, 
as I have already shown, an under-treasurer in 1545, and held the office 
until he died in 2 Edward VI., 1548. The foregoing assays proved that 
a K-marked groat was approximately of 4 oz. fine silver, the standard 
brought into use at the time of Knight's appointment and continued 
until after his death. The half-sovereign was presumably issued after 
Edward’s accession, but the silver pieces may have been struck in either 
or even in both reigns. If Sir John Evans had been aware of Knight’s 
post at the Tower, he might have preferred the solution now put forward 
to his own suggestion that K stood for Katherine, the Queen Dowager. 

I will next consider the martlet. Sir John in the same article 
assigns to Southwark the coins with this mark, on the ground that an 
official named Thomas P'letewoode bore martlets as a charge upon his 
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shield of arms. Now Fletewoode was appointed controller of that 
mint on March ist, 2 Edward VI., 1547-8, and he retired with a 
pension in May, 1552 ( Pat . Rolls, passim). The weak point is that 
the controller was only second in command at Suffolk House and that 
his chief, John Yorke, was using his own mark, the Y, about that time, 
but possibly the head of the establishment had temporarily returned to 
the Tower, as he undoubtedly did at a later date. Be that as it may, I 
can adduce a fragment of circumstantial evidence which helps to 
corroborate Sir John Evans’s opinion. In the second year of Elizabeth, 
1559-60, one of the under-treasurers at the Tower was Thomas 
Fletewoode, presumably the Southwark controller of the previous 
decade, and in 1559 or thereabouts the martlet was used as a mark on 
Tower coins. If this recurrence of the name and the symbol was a 
chance coincidence it deserves quite a high place among such phenomena. 
The acceptance of the explanation would necessarily transfer Flenry’s 
“martlet” coins to Edward. 

The mint-mark E now claims attention, and it is perhaps the most 
puzzling in the whole series. It is found upon a young-portrait half- 
sovereign and a half-crown, and upon a groat and half-groat, all of 
Henry ; also upon an early half-sovereign of Edward, and upon a groat, 
half, and penny of the latter King. It is noticeable that the E-marked 
groats and half-groats, of Flenry and Edward alike, invariably have 
the Civitas London legend on the reverses, while the lozenge, as a stop, 
occurs on gold and silver with either portrait. Should we not, therefore, 
regard all these coins as belonging to one period, or to immediately 
successive periods, of Edward VI. ? Sir John Evans, on p. 134 of his 
paper, allocates the E coins to Southwark and states his reasons for so 
thinking, but there is a serious obstacle to such a deduction. The 
larger silver pieces bear the Civitas legend only, from which I infer 
that they were struck at a mint in the city of London. Southwark, 
however, has never been technically within the city, and its inhabitants 
have never possessed the privileges of citizenship. Nevertheless it is a fact 
that Edward VI. granted his manorial rights in that borough to the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen on April 23rd, 1550, but the King reserved from 
the grant Suffolk House and its park, the former of which contained 
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the mint. Consequently I believe that the little group of E-marked 
coins was a product of one of the sections at the Tower. 

With respect to the interpretation of the mark, the same author 
expresses, on p. i 28, a guarded opinion that it may represent the first 
initial of Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset and Lord Protector of 
the Realm. I have tried to find a contemporary reference to such an 
unusual step, but the documents do not assist in any way beyond 
making it clear that the King when giving orders to the mint acted upon 
the advice of the Protector and the Privy Council. So we are thrown 
back on the probabilities of the case, and these to my mind are slender. 
If the Duke of Somerset directed the insertion of the letter E as a 
token of his high authority, he did it in the capacity of Protector and not 
as a mint official, a position which he is not known to have held. That 
being so, it is strange that his initial was not placed upon the whole of 
the coinage and that he was indicated sometimes by E, sometimes by S, 
and also by both letters. So far as I am aware there is only one 
functionary at any of the mints who could be said to be associated with 
this mark. He is Thomas Egerton, who received a patent as treasurer 
at the Tower on June 8th, 1552, the grant taking effect from the pre- 
ceding Lady-day. It will be urged against this theory that the E coins 
with Henry’s portrait would thus be removed to the last eighteen months 
of Edward's reign, and that the sequence of the latter’s gold coinage 
would be materially disturbed. These are at present formidable 
difficulties, and until it can be shown either that Egerton was holding 
the reins at an earlier date than his formal appointment would imply, 
or that the E coins are later than we believe them to be, the solution of 
the point would appear to be still unfound. Whatever the true explana- 
tion may be, there is entangled with it the question of the two marks 
e and $. These letters occur on some coins as mint-marks, and on 
others they are to be seen in the forks of the cross. The British Museum 
Handbook suggests that € denotes Hugh Eglonby, a controller at the 
Tower. This official was appointed in March, 1541-2 and was pensioned 
on retirement in June, 1544, at the time of the re-arrangement 
previously described under that year. Therefore, the standard of silver 
coins bearing the first letter of his patronymic ought to be 10 oz. fine, 
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but the assay of a groat (No. 6) with € and $ in the forks (which must 
be allied to € as a mint-mark) showed a result approximately corre- 
sponding with the 4 oz. standard of 1546. Under these circumstances 
Eglonby must, I fear, be excluded, unless other silver coins with the 
same mark reveal a much higher degree of fineness. 

A few of the coins marked with the “ annulet enclosing a pellet ” 
bear what may be an additional privy sign. Our member, Mr. A. H. 
Baldwin, has pointed out to me two examples of iheteston, one of which 
bears a smaller annulet on the inner circle of the obverse under the R of 
Rex, while the other coin shows the same object in a similar position on 
the reverse. I have not observed this peculiarity on the lower denomi- 
nations in silver, but I find that it is noted by Kenyon on p. 97 as 
occurring in the inner circles of half-sovereigns with the old portrait 
and with the same mint-mark. Were it not for the fact that the annulet 
is also known on the angel, it might be regarded as an accident on the 
teston and the half-sovereign, the inner circles of which have almost 
identical diameters. 

In conclusion, I will express the hope that attention having now 
been directed to the triple organizations at the Tower, it will become 
possible to assign one of the unappropriated mint-marks to Stephen 
Vaughan’s workshops during the years 1544-46, and I may add that it 
will be equally desirable to establish the identity of the money struck at 
Southwark under the care of John Yorke in the same two years. 
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A Tabular Index to the Standards of Fineness ordered 
for the Six English Coinages of Henry VIII. 



Dates. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

I. 

i sl year, 6 Aug. 1 509 

23= 3i grs 

1 1 oz 2 dwt fine, in the pound 
Tower. 

4 

18 th „ 30 Oct. 1526 

23° 3^2^ and 

I [oz 2 dwt ' 

fine 

in the pound 
, Troy. 

l 

24th „ 6 Apr. 1533 

22 c fine, in both years 

in both 
years J 

in the pound 
Troy. 

3- 

34 th „ 16 May 1542 

23° fine 

io oz fine 
Troy. 

in the pound 

4- 

36* „ 28 „ 1544 

23 c >, 

9° 2 fine 
T roy. 

in the pound 

5- 

36‘h „ 27 Mar. 1545 

22 c „ 

6 oz fine 
Troy. 

in the pound 


37 th .. 1 Apr. 1546 

20 c „ 

4° z fine 
Troy. 

in the pound 
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PLAN OF THE RUINS OF ABERYSTWITH CASTLE. 


Plate I. 



NOTES ON THE MINT AT ABERYSTWITH IN 
THE REIGN OF CHARLES I. 


By Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel H. M. Morgan, V.D. 

URING an autumn holiday spent last year at Aberystwith, 
I employed some time and trouble in ascertaining all I could 
about the mint established in the Castle during the reign of 
Charles I., and about the coins struck there. I was then 
unaware of the article under the title “A Glance inside the Mint of 
Aberystwith in the reign of Charles I.,” by our member Mr. Henry 
Symonds, printed in vol. viii of The British Numismatic Journal , but 
upon my return home I read that paper with much interest, and I hope 
that some of the information I gained on the spot may be useful to 
supplement what has been already placed before this Society. 

During my stay in the old town I had access to all sources of 
printed information in the National Library there, also in the Public 
Library, and I closely examined the coins of the Aberystwith mint in 
the Museum of the University of Wales. I was much helped in my 
researches by the courtesy of the Head Librarian at the National 
Library, by the Director of the University Museum, and by his deputy, 
Mr. Frank Wright ; also by Mr. George Eyre Evans, who has allowed 
me to make extracts from his publications in the Welsh Gazette for the 
purposes of this paper. 

Mr. Evans was one of the party permitted to make excavations in 
the Castle area in 1903, the result being reported in the Archceologia 
Cambriensis for 1904 by Mr. Harold Hughes. The exploration was 
successful in correctly locating the room in the Castle buildings where 
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the mint operations were carried on, for beneath the debris of the 
existing floor were found charcoal and ashes in abundance, as well as 
the broken bases of three crucibles which had evidently been used for 
melting the silver ; although neither coins nor scraps of metal were 
found there, nor any dies or other implements. 

I made a rough plan of the Castle ruins as they exist now, from 
which the plate at the head of this paper is copied, and upon it is 
marked the room used for the coining operations. It is probable that 
the winding stairs communicating with this room led to an upper 
chamber, used as a store place for dies and bullion, as the area of the 
lower room would be too small, except as an actual workshop. I here, 
as Plate II, illustrate an etching by Mr. E. Vincent Wareing, of one 
corner of this room, showing the lower part of the spiral stairs and the 
curious recess in the wall. The three bases of the crucibles can be 
seen in a glass case in the Town Library and Reading-room at 
Aberystwith. They are about the size of a modern penny in diameter 
and just show the base of the cupped interior, but their sides would of 
course expand in the upper parts, now missing. 

On July 30th, 1637, Charles I. sanctioned the coining of silver 
in the Castle at Aberystwith under Thomas Bushell in the following 
words: — “ A Mint shall there be established for the better encourage- 
ment of the poor miners by a more timely and speedy payment out of 
their own labours .... The monies there made shall be stamped with 
feathers, on both sides, for a clear difference from all other his Majesty’s 
coins.” This order does not seem to have been quite strictly obeyed, 
for some of the existing coins carry the plumes on one side only. 

While the three ostrich feathers — the badge of the Prince of 
Wales — form an appropriate mark to indicate the Welsh origin of the 
silver, it must not be supposed that this mark alone is sufficient proof 
that any given coin was minted at Aberystwith. Probably it always 
indicates that the coin has been struck in Welsh silver, but not 
necessarily at the Aberystwith mint in the castle. 

Silver coined at the Tower of London and elsewhere was also 
stamped with the plumes if the metal had been extracted from the 
Welsh mines. 
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I need not enter into the intricacies of the Welsh coinage and its 
dies, but will merely remind my readers that the distinctive mark of the 
Aberystwith mint was a conventional representation of an open book 
which was usually placed at the beginning of the inscription on both 
sides of the coin ; for I understand that Col. Morrieson is preparing a 
monograph upon this subject, and I prefer to leave it to his more expert 
pen. 

There is, however, one little detail in the coinage to which I should 
like to refer, although I am afraid that in doing so I am taking the part 
of Ishmael, for I am told that every expert’s opinion is against me, and 
dubs it a mere die-flaw. I allude to a peculiarity of device on some of 
the threepences that I have examined, but not on the majority of them. 
I am indebted to my wife, who was with me during these researches 
and takes great interest in all my hobbies, for first noticing this 
peculiarity. It is that a spear, or sceptre, is seen apparently running 
through the mural crown behind the plume. 

I have not found this mark on any coin except an occasional three- 
pence, and I would call attention to the copper farthings of Charles I. 
which bear on the obverse two sceptres in saltire through a royal crown. 
This very similar design gives some reason for my belief that the 
variation was intentional, and not the mere accident of a flaw in 
the die. 

The open book, as the mint mark to which I have referred, when 
examined with a lens seems to have four strings, or ribbons, two on each 
cover, presumably for tying up the book instead of using clasps. 

Ruding says that the lead mines near Aberystwith “ are so rich in 
silver as to come under the denomination of mines royal,” and that 
Customer Smith, about the latter end of Elizabeth’s reign, first dis- 
covered silver in them, and sent it up to the Tower of London to be 
coined. After his death the design was prosecuted and more perfected 
by “ Sir Hugh Middleton, who farmed the principal ” mines at a yearly 
rent of' ^400. “ He coined at the Tower at his own heavy charge.” 

I will now quote from the published articles of Mr. George Eyre 
Evans, who writes under the noni de plume of “ Philip Sidney.” 
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Extracts from Articles by Philip Sidney, September 2 1st, 1905. 

Bushell appears before us on October 22nd, 1636, when he addressed 
a petition to Charles I. The recent death of Sir Hugh Middleton 
had opened the way for him to come into Cardiganshire to carry on 
the working of the silver mines discovered in that county by Sir Hugh. 1 
He reminds His Majesty that on May 12th, 1625, he, the King, “ finding 
Sir Hugh’s endeavours bent for the public good” had granted him, by 
Letters Patent, “for 31 years, all the mines-royal in the said county, 
with a proviso that all the silver should be coined at the Tower mint ; 
which has been done to the value of .£50,000.” Bushell prays the King 
that the privileges granted to Sir Hugh may be ratified to him. 
“ Although the silver ore grows richer in value by one-third part, yet in 
regard of inundation of water and Sip Hugh’s death, the mines are 
likely to decay, and the greatest treasure in the King’s dominions to be 
buried in the earth.” On October 14th, Bushell had bought the lease 
of the mines from Dame Elizabeth Middleton, widow of Sir Hugh, 
“ under an annual rent, that by way of adit petitioner may make it a 
work worthy the royal name.” Charles was inclined to look favourably 
on Bushell, “since he endeavours to perfect the silver mines in Wales 
without the aid of the King’s purse.” Other reasons were that there 
had been “ brought to the Mint these 16 years, of pure silver, 100 lbs. 
weekly, and were it not for the presence of inundations, they might as 
easily land 100 lbs. a day, as they have done weekly.” 

Bushell knew how to enlist the interests of the Government, 
for he urged that the “ possibility of those great riches should not be 
buried in oblivion for want of the King’s favour, as the great treasure 
of the West Indies was to His Majesty’s predecessors by omitting the 
time when it was offered them. ” The King referred the petition to the 
Council on November 6th. The Attorney-General, Bankes, reported on 
December 3rd that he did “ not discern any inconvenience, if His 
Majesty be so pleased, in confirming the patent to the petitioner.” 
On January 25th, 1637, it was ordered that Bushell (having given 

1 This does not agree with Ruding. See ante. 
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satisfaction to the Lord Treasurer that the works should go on) be 
granted the prayer of his petition. No sooner was Bushell in possession 
of the mines than he began to agitate for a mint to be set up at 
Aberystwith. 

In July he again addressed the King. Understanding that His 
Majesty had granted a mint for Ireland, as well as that his predecessors 
had allowed mints at Durham, Bristol, and Kidwelly Castle, Bushell 
stated seven reasons why a mint in Wales might prove of great conse- 
quence to the King, both by way of “honour and profit.” 

The mines worked by Sir Hugh were “ drowned by water,” but 
Bushell had “ discovered how to drain them by way of adit.” The 
quantity of silver was stated to be considerable, and “ in all mines the 
deeper they go, the richer the miner finds the ore to be.” The charge 
of sending up the silver to the London mint, with the great charge of 
digging, was said to have undone Sir Hugh. A mint in Wales 
would afford the requisite encouragement. Bushell anticipated the 
separation of £300 of silver weekly, therefore he “prayed the allowance 
of a mint at the Castle of Aberystwith.” He proposed to establish 
it in the Castle at his own charge, paying the King his mintage at the 
same rate as the Tower of London had paid, and presenting to the 
privy purse, at every new-year’s tide, a wedge of silver containing 
,£100 sterling, provided he be discharged of all accounts concerning the 
profit of the mint, except as to answering about the fineness and 
weight of the silver coined. He offered to give the King a clear tenth 
of all silver wrought in Wales, and promised not to coin bullion 
obtained elsewhere ; and that whenever the King thought the mines “ fit 
to be taken into his hands, he would lay them at his feet.” 

The officers of the mint in the Tower had, however, something 
to say to this proposal. “ Whether such a proposal may be agreeable 
to your Majesty’s service, we submit to your great wisdom. Besides 
payments to officers, there are many disbursements to labourers and 
others necessarily incident to a mint, but if Bushell should pay yearly 
,£100 for the property of this intended mint, and so take all upon him- 
self at adventure, your Majesty will not be informed as to the state of 
the mint, which we esteem to be a matter of great consequence.” They 
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also urged that mints had ever been erected in cities of great traffic, 
“ and now only in the Tower of London, as a place of honour and 
security” also near His Majesty and the Council, before whom the trial 
of the pyx must be ; and that it should be considered whether a mint 
should be erected before it be ascertained that there will be a sufficient 
quantity of bullion to supply the same. 

Notwithstanding these suggestions, an order of the King in 
Council was issued from Greenwich on July gth, 1637, which empowered 
Bushell to erect the “ suggested mint at Aberystwith, at his own 
expense, the same to be regulated by Sir William Parkhurst, Warden 
of the Mint.” Bushell was to make a yearly account of the profits 
belonging to His Majesty, whose signature would be affixed to the 
necessary document so soon as it was prepared by the Attorney-General. 


From other sources I have ascertained that Bushell was to have, at 
his own cost and charges, such quantities of irons, being graven in the 
Tower of London, by His Majesty’s chief graver, as should be sufficient. 
They were to be defaced, when unserviceable, and to be returned to 
the Tower. Bushell was to bear all expenses whatsoever. 

His Officers and their salaries were — 


Edw. Goodyeare, Esq. . . . 
Rich. Hull, Gent. 

Sam. Remush, Gent. 
Humfrey Owen, Gent. ... 
John Cherry Lickham ... 


Comptroller. ... 
Surveyor 
Assay-master 
King’s Clerk ... 
Porter 


£40 per annum. 

-£4° ,, „ 

£40 » .. 

£20 „ „ 

£10 „ » 


Between the mines and the mint Bushell acquired an immense 
fortune within the short space of 1 1 or 12 years, before the breaking 
out of the Civil War, for which he was not ungrateful, for he clothed, at 
his own cost, the King’s army, furnished him with a loan — it may be 
called a present — of ,£40,000, and then raised a regiment among his 
own miners, which he clothed and maintained down to a very late 
period of the contest. He died a poor man, but a very loyal subject. 

As to Sir Hugh Middleton, or Myddelton, Bushell’s predecessor at 
the Welsh silver mines, it is almost unnecessary to remind Londoners 
that he was the famed constructor of the New River Scheme. 
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During the progress of the Civil War Aberystwith Castle was 
besieged and finally taken. It was intentionally made a ruin by 
Cromwell’s soldiers, who blew up large portions of the walls with 
gunpowder. 

In the account given by Mr. Symonds of the various implements of 
the mint that were removed from Aberystwith Castle, no mention is 
made of anything like a rolling-mill for spreading the metal into plates 
or strips, although reference is made to the “ syzel,” viz., the metal 
which remained after cutting the blanks from the strips or sheets. 
The question therefore suggests itself, Were rolling-mills in use at that 
time and place, and if so, were they left behind on account of their 
weight and little value, when the dies were removed ; or was the metal, 
after being poured from the crucibles, beaten out on an anvil with a flat- 
headed hammer such as goldbeaters use ? 
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THE COINAGE OF ABERYSTWITH, 1637-42. 

By Lieut. -Colonel H. W. Morrieson, late R.A., F.S.A. 

N 1631, Thomas Bushell became the lessee of the Royal 
Mines in Wales. From 1631-37, he used to send a 
quantity of silver to the Tower Mint at London to be 
coined. The coins struck from this metal bear a large 
plume of the Prince of Wales’s feathers over the shield on the reverse. 

Finding the financial burden of sending this bullion to London 
heavy, he applied to the King, in 1636-7, for permission to erect a 
mint in Wales so that he might save himself the expense. After 
some correspondence and argument this petition was granted, and an 
indenture was entered into between the King and Bushell, dated the 
30th of July in the thirteenth year of Charles I., 1637, authorizing 
the latter to establish a mint in the castle at Aberystwith. Authority 
was given to him to coin half-crowns, shillings, half-shillings, half-groats 
and pence. 

A few months later some patterns for groats, threepences and 
halfpence were shown to the King, who was so pleased with them that 
a commission dated February 22nd, 1637-8, was issued, ordering 
Bushell to coin pieces of these denominations of rateable weight and 
fineness, and he was required to give orders to Edward Green, the 
chief engraver, to prepare the necessary irons for the coins as well as 
those mentioned in the original indenture. 1 

These moneys were ordered to be stamped with the “ feathers ” 
on each side to distinguish them from the rest of His Majesty’s coins. 
For some reason or other, probably from the small size of the pieces, 
this direction was not carried out on the three smaller denominations, 

1 This information has been given me by Mr. H. Symonds from the Harleian 
Additional MSS., 18761, p. 9. 
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which bear only a large plume on the reverse ; and the dies were to be 
supplied from the mint at London. The Aberystwith Mint continued 
in active working until the end of September, 1642, when in obedience 
to the King’s commands, Bushell moved it to Shrewsbury and 
eventually to Oxford. Mr. Symonds, in his paper entitled “ A Glance 
inside the Mint at Aberystwith,” 1 2 3 4 5 states that the mint subsequently was 
worked for two short periods in 1645-6 and 1648-9, when all the tools 
were surrendered to the Parliamentary authorities. 

Although the mint was authorized on July 30th, 1637, probably 
some little time elapsed before it got into working order. Mr. Symonds 
in the aforementioned paper tells us that in the period between 
January 15th, 1638, and September 20th, 1642, silver weighing 
4,052 lbs. had been handed to the moneyers, producing .£13,069 in 
currency at the rate of “645. 6 d. per lb., coyne and coynage.” The 
average weekly output is stated to have been f 68 is. 5^. by tale. 
The mint-mark throughout the whole of the period appears to have 
been the open book. 

The obverses of the coins are of the types issued at the Tower of 
London during the corresponding period, with the exception of the mint- 
mark and the plume in the field of the five largest pieces. The reverses 
are different as the shield is oval in shape and surmounted by a plume, 
while the half-groat, penny and halfpenny bear only a large plume. 

In arranging a series it is necessary to find the extremes and then 
to fit in the remainder. In this case we have some coins without inner 
circles at one extreme connected by mules with others bearing an inner 
circle on the obverse, and having Shrewsbury and Oxford reverses, 
dated 1642 to 1644. The main guide, however, is the series minted at 
the Tower. The London mint-marks during this period were — 


1. The Tun from February, 1636, to May, 1638. 

2. ,, Anchor, May, 1638, to July, 1639. 

3. „ Triangle, July, 1639, to June, 1640. 

4. „ Star, June, 1640, to July, 1641. 

5. ,, Triangle-in-circle, July, 1641, to May, 1643. 


1 British Numismatic Journal , Vol. VIII, p. 205. 
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During the period of some of these mint-marks changes took place 
in the design or bust which I will now describe, the approximate date 
being given from the comparative rarity of the different coins. 

Commencing with the half-crown, we find the type changes during 
the period of the tun mark (Plate I, Fig. 1). The type of the horse, 
Hawkins 3A, changes about August, 1637, to that which is found on the 
half-crowns with the anchor mark, which is of smaller and coarser 
work (Plate I, Fig. 2). About Christmas, 1639, ground appears under 
the horse on the coins with the triangle mark (Plate I, Fig. 3). This 
continued until the commencement of the star issue, for there are coins 
of this type with the star struck over the triangle. With the star mark 
the horse becomes much larger, Hawkins type 4 (Plate I, Fig. 5). 
I have a half-crown with the star mark struck over the triangle, which 
shows a horse similar to that upon the later coins of Aberystwith, as if 
the iron had been used by mistake (Plate I, Fig. 4). 

As regards the Tower shilling, the differences between the 
busts of the King depicted on these coins, with the exception of the 
last, are so slight that I shall not attempt to describe them ; for the 
variations can be so much better understood by glancing at the 
illustrations. The early examples bearing the tun mark are of the 
type Hawkins 3A without inner circles (Plate I, Fig. 11). About 
August, 1637, Hawkins type 4 appeared, having inner circles, and on 
the obverse a bust with a very pointed lace collar, while on the reverse 
there is a square shield (Plate I, Fig. 12). This bust continued until 
about Christmas, 1638, when a new form was introduced (Plate I, 
Fig. 13). The marks for this bust are the anchor and triangle. 
Finally about Christmas, 1639, another bust, the well-known design by 
Briot, appears (Plate I, Fig. 14), which continued until the middle of 
the period of the sun mint-mark, 1646. 

The Tower sixpences (Plate II, Figs. 9, 10, 11 and 12) corre- 
spond to a certain extent with the shillings, with the exception that the 
bust on the late anchor and early triangle issues was not introduced on 
the sixpence. The bust on those with the late tun mint-mark, 
Hawkins type 4 (Plate II, Fig. io), is similar to the first Aberystwith 
busts and continued until about the end of 1638, when a new form was 
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introduced (Plate II, Fig. 11). This bust is similar to that on the 
shilling with the mint-mark tun, Hawkins type 4 ; but it did not 
last long, as about the middle of the time of the triangle, say Christmas, 
1639, a bust similar to that on the last of the shillings appeared 
(Plate II, Fig. 12). 

The half-groats and pennies are of the type Haiukins 3A, until the 
issue of the triangle mint-mark, when they have inner circles on the 
obverse only upon the penny. The halfpenny has a rose on each 
side. 


THE ABERYSTWITH COINAGE. 

I will now proceed to arrange the Aberystwith coins. As there 
will be considerable reference to the different obverses and reverses I 
will number the former by letters and the latter by numbers. The 
mint-mark on all, with the exception of the halfpenny which has none, 
is the open book, and it is found with few exceptions on both sides. 
The dies vary with regard to the number of pellets by the mint-mark, 
and on the reverse as to its position — whether it is on the right or left 
of the plume, there is also sometimes a pellet before the word 
CHRISTO. The reverse legend on all but the three lowest denomina- 
tions is CHRISTO AVSPICE REGNO. 

There are two different harps in the arms of Ireland. The 
first has the upper end of the front raised and turned backward, and 
the rear end is raised in a spiral curving to the front over the top 
(Plate I, Fig. 6). The second has the upper end of the front pointed 
slightly forward, the upper rear end being slightly curved, and the 
front is bent outwards (Plate I, Fig. 7). 

Half-Crowns. 

In the absence of any half-crown corresponding with Hawkins 
Type 3A, I have to put first (Plate I, Fig. 6), that which is similar to 
the Tower types of the later tun and of the anchor mint-marks. For 
this, I can only assume that when the order for the preparation of the 
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dies of this denomination was issued the decision for the change of 
design for the Tower had been made, so they were engraved according 
to the new pattern. 

The obverse, A, has an inner circle and a small plume without 
bands behind the King. The legend reads CAROLVS. D. G. MAG. 
BRIT. FRA. ET. HI. REX. The reverse, No. 1, has an oval 
garnished shield bearing the first harp and surmounted by a plume 
which cuts the inner circle and extends nearly to the outer edge of the 
coin. One reverse die has five pellets arranged thus, before the 
mint-mark (Plate I, Fig. 9). 

The next half-crown (Plate I, Fig. 7) is like the first but has 
ground under the horse, thus being similar to the Tower type with 
mint-mark triangle, which I have already stated must have been 
introduced about Christmas, 1639. On the obverse, B, particular 
attention must be paid to the plume behind the King. It consists of 
three perpendicular plumes with bands below the coronet, the sides of 
which are also perpendicular. On the reverse, No. 2, the shield is 
placed low in the field, and the plume merely cuts the inner circle, 
there is, besides, a different harp, the second described on the shield. 
I have not come across any mules between these two half-crowns. 

The third half-crown (Plate I, Fig. 8) differs from the second. 
On the obverse, C, there appears the horseman as on the Tower type 
with the mint-mark star-over-triangle, which has what I termed “ the 
Aberystwith horse.” This dates the coin to about May or June, 1640. 
The horseman is larger and somewhat approaches that on the coins 
with the star mint-mark, Hawkins type 5, and the sword cuts the inner 
circle. The plume behind is like that on the first half-crown. The 
legend reads FRAN. HIB. instead of FRA. HI. On the reverse, 
No. 3, the shield is in the centre of the field and the plume is larger, 
reaching to the edge of the coin. The harp is the same only much 
larger. 

The obverse, C, is found muled with reverse No. 2, and also with 
the Declaration type of Shrewsbury, dated 1642, No. 4, which shows 
that it was the last of the series (Plate I, Fig. 10). 
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Shillings. 

The first shilling (Plate II, Fig. 1) is that which on both sides is 
without the inner circle and agrees with the Tower mint-mark tun, 
Hawkins 3A. 

The obverse, A, has a bust similar to that of the later Tower 
sixpence with mint-mark tun, Hawkins 4 (Plate II, Fig. 10). A 
plume without bands, similar to that on the first half-crown, is placed 
in front of the face, and the value is in small figures behind the head. 
The legend is CAROLVS. D'.G'. MAG'. BR'. FR'. ET. HI'. REX. 

The reverse, No. 1, has an oval garnished shield surmounted by a 
plume with bands reaching to the outer edge. On some specimens 
there are traces of a wire-like inner circle which apparently had been 
used merely as a guide to the engraver. The garniture of the shield 
which has the first harp is similar to the Tower shilling, 3A, only the 
surmounting ornament has been removed to make room for the 
plume. 

The second shilling is a mule, for it has the obverse, A, of the 
first, with a new reverse, No. 2 (Plate II, Fig. 2) which has a beaded 
inner circle. Otherwise it is like the reverse, No. 1, with the further 
exception that the shield has the secondly described harp. As regards 
the plume there is one specimen (Plate II, Fig. 3) on which the 
feathered stalks come down much further below the coronet. 

This is by far the most common shilling, and the fact that it is a 
mule shows that it was issued late in the year 1637, and was probably 
continued well into 1638, and perhaps later. 

The third shilling (Plate II, Fig, 4) has a beaded inner circle on 
both sides and is connected with the second by having the same 
reverse. The obverse, B, bears a bust similar to that on the later 
Tower shilling with mint-mark tun (Plate I, Fig. 12) and the early 
shillings with the anchor, which places its time of issue in the year 
1637-38. The plume before the face is large with bands, and the 
figures of the numerals are also large. The legend reads MA. instead 
of MAG. I have a contemporary forgery of this coin. I place this 
shilling third as it is comparatively rare, and as No. 2 is common I 
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think it may be assumed that the reverse die, No. 2, was issued before 
the obverse B. 

The fourth shilling (Plate II, Fig. 5) is similar to the third with 
the exception that on the obverse, C, the bust is that on the first and 
second and the plume in front of the face is different, having the feathers 
quite upright. The reverse is still No. 2. 

This peculiar plume is similar to that on the obverse of the second 
half-crown with ground under the horse, and shows that it was issued 
about the same time, Christmas, 1639. 

The fifth shilling (Plate II, Fig. 6) has the same obverse as the 
fourth, but the reverse, No. 3, differs. On it the shield practically fills 
the whole field within the inner circle, and the top of the plume is driven 
off the coin. Like upon the last half-crown, the harp is large. The 
coins with this reverse are rare, and I think they were issued in 1639-40. 

The sixth and last shilling (Plate II, Fig. 7) has the same reverse, 
No. 3, as the fifth, thus making the connection. The obverse, D, has 
a bust which might be called Briot’s, and is like that on the later Tower 
shillings with mint-mark triangle (Plate I, Fig. 14). The plume in front 
of the face is the same as that on the obverse of the last half-crown. 
The legend reads MAG/ BRIT/ FRA/ instead of MA/ BR/ FR/ I 
place this coin early in 1640. The obverse is found muled with 
the reverse of the declaration type of Shrewsbury dated 1642 (Plate II, 
Fig. 8). 

Sixpences. 

The first sixpence (Plate II, Fig. 13) has the obverse of A and 
reverse of No. 1, and is exactly like the first shilling, except that it is 
smaller and has a small VI behind the head, for it was issued at the 
same time. 

The second sixpence (Plate II, Fig. 14) has on the obverse, B, an 
inner circle, and the same bust as on the third shilling, the plume in 
front of the face is the same as on the first sixpence, but the VI behind 
the head is large. The legend is the same as on the first shilling, and 
the reverse, No. 1, is the same as that of the previous specimen ; thus 
showing the sequence. 
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This bust does not appear on the Tower sixpences until the end 
of 1638, but I think it must have been introduced earlier than that on 
those for Aberystwith. I put the time to late in 1637, or early in 1638. 
It will be noticed that the second shilling, to which this corresponds, has 
the obverse, A, and reverse, No. 2, whereas this has the opposite, 
viz., obverse, B, with reverse No. 1. 

The third sixpence (Plate II, Fig. 15) has the obverse, B, and a 
new reverse, No. 2. It has an inner circle and is similar to the reverse 
of the shilling, No. 2, with the exception of the harp, which is more 
ornamental. This sixpence was probably issued at the same time 
as the second, but was continued longer. 

The fourth sixpence (Plate II, Fig. 16) has the obverse, B. The 
reverse, No. 3, is like No. 2 but has that peculiar plume of the second 
half-crown and the fourth shilling, only in this case it is placed above 
the shield instead of in the field on the obverse. From its having this 
plume I consider that it was issued at the same time as the half- 
crown and shilling referred to, viz., about Christmas, 1639. Of this 
type there is one without a mint-mark on the reverse. 

The fifth sixpence (Plate II, Fig. 17). The obverse, C, is that so 
well known from its being muled with the Oxford reverse dated 
1642-3 and 4 (5). The reverse, No. 4, is similar to the reverse, No. 3, 
of the fifth shilling, but the harp is the same as on reverse No. 1. 

I do not think that this was issued until quite late, as it is very rare 
and the obverse muled with the Oxford reverse is common (Plate II, 
Fig. 18). This bust was used on the Tower sixpences with the mint- 
marks R, eye, sun, and sceptre. 


Groats. 

The groats and threepences were issued on the authority of the 
addition to the indenture by the commission dated February 22nd, 
1637-8. Both these denominations have an inner circle on each side, 
thus tending to prove that the inner circle had been introduced at that 
date, as there are coins of the denominations ordered in the original 
indenture dated some seven months previously, which have no inner 
circles. 
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The first groats (Plate III, Figs. 1, 2) have two distinct busts on 
the obverse, A, one smaller and somewhat different from the other. The 
larger is similar to that on the second sixpence. They all correspond 
with the third sixpence. The legends vary as M. or MAG. (on those 
with the large bust only) B.F. ET. H. or M. BR. F. ET. HI. The 
reverse, No. 1, differs from that of the third sixpence by having the 
first harp like that on the sixpence with reverse, No. r, and the plume 
has no bands. 

It is curious that two different obverse dies were issued at the 
same time, for the same reverse dies are found with both. 

The second groat (Plate III, Fig. 3) has the obverse, A, with a 
reverse, No. 2, corresponding to the fourth sixpence with the reverse, 
No. 3, with the exception of the harp, which is of the first variety. It 
has the same peculiar plume with bands. This reverse is found with 
the obverses of both busts. The date of issue would correspond with 
that of the fourth sixpence, viz., about Christmas, 1639. 

The third groat (Plate III, Fig. 4) has the obverse, A, with a reverse, 
No. 3, corresponding with the sixpence with reverse, No. 4. The 
shield is of the same size as before, the plume has bands and the harp is 
of the second variety, like that on the reverse, No. 2, of the shilling. 

This reverse is found with obverses, of both busts. My specimen 
with the large bust is the only example I have met with reading MAG. 
in the legend. 

I think that this third groat was issued at the same time as the 
corresponding shilling, viz., 1639-40. 

The fourth groat (Plate III, Fig. 5) has a new obverse, B. This 
has a new bust corresponding to that on the fifth sixpence, C. The 
legend reads M. B. F. ET. H. The reverse, No. 3, is the same as to 
the previous groat. This obverse, B, is found muled with the Oxford 
reverse dated 1644, No. 4. It must have been issued between 1640 
and September, 1642 (Plate III, Fig. 6). 

Threepences. 

The first threepence (Plate III, Fig. 7) has its obverse, A, the 
same as the first groat with the small bust, except for its size and 
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figures of value. The legend reads M. B. FR. ET. H. The mark of 
abbreviation is an inverted semicolon. Its reverse, No. 1, is also 
similar to the reverse of the first groat, except that the plume has bands, 
and there are no pellets in the legend. I attribute this threepence to 
be the first, because the obverse has what may be called semicolon 
stops, which will be found on the first half-groat and always on the 
groats. As regards the reverse, it has the same harp as on all the 
higher denominations, viz., the first variety. 

The second threepence (Plate III, Fig. 8), has the same obverse, 
A, as the first, but the legend reads also HI. The reverse, No. 2, 
differs as the plume has no bands, the harp is of the second variety, 
and there are pellets in the legend. Some of the coins with this 
reverse have no mint- mark. It must have been issued directly after 
the first, as reverse, No. 1, is very rare. 

The third threepence (Plate III, Fig. 9) has an obverse, B, like 
the first, but the plume in front of the face is smaller. The legend reads 
M : B : FR : ET. H : and the marks of abbreviation are colons. One 
die with a flaw through the plume has no colon after H (Plate III, 
Fig. 9). The reverse is No. 2. I put the issue of this to 1638. 

The fourth threepence (Plate III, Fig. 10) has an obverse, C, 
similar to obverse, B, but the plume is of the peculiar form with bands 
referred to in the other denominations as being issued about Christmas, 
1639. The legend reads MAG : B : F : ET. H : The reverse, No. 2, 
is the same as on the previous examples. This obverse is found muled 
with the Oxford and Bristol reverses of 1644, No. 3 (Plate III, 
Fig. n). 


Half-Groats. 

The first half-groat (Plate III, Fig. 12) was issued under the 
authority of the indenture of July, 1637, and has no inner circles. 
The obverse, A, has the bust as on the first shilling, no plume in 
front of the face and II, the mark of value, behind the head. The 
legend reads M. B. F. ET. H. the mark of abbreviation being the 
inverted semicolon. The reverse, No. 1, has a large plume with 
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bands, the stalks extending well below the coronet. Legend 
JVSTITI A. THRONVM. FIRMAT, or FIRMA. 

There is a half-groat without inner circles which has for the 
obverse mint-mark a pellet, and the bust as on the Tower half-groat. 
This is probably an irregular or erratic coin, as a Tower iron was used 
(Plate III, Fig. 13). 

The second half-groat (Plate III, Fig. 14) has inner circles on 
both sides and an obverse, B, with a bust like that on the later 
shilling with mint-mark anchor. The legend is the same as on the 
obverse, A, but the marks of abbreviation are colons. 

The reverse, No. 2, differs from No. 1 only by having a beaded 
inner circle, and the legend always ends FIRMAT. There is a Tower 
half-groat with this bust and mint-mark anchor, thus showing that its 
issue was in 1638 (Plate III, Fig. 15). 

The third half-groat (Plate III, Fig. 16) has on the obverse, C, 
a bust as on the last shilling, otherwise it is like obverse, B, with the 
exception that the mark of abbreviation is the inverted semicolon. 
The reverse is No. 2. 

From the bust being like that of the last shilling I place its issue 
to the same time, viz., 1640-2. 

There is no mule with a declaration reverse to help us, either 
of this or the penny. 


Pennies. 

The first penny (Plate III, Fig. 17) is similar to the first half- 
groat except as to size and mark of value. 

The obverse, A, reads CARO. D. G : M. B. F. ET. H. The 
reverse, No. 1, reads JVSTITI A THRONVM FIRMAT or FIR. 
This, like the first half-groat, was issued under the original 
indenture. 

The second penny (Plate III, Fig. 18) is like the second half- 
groat. The obverse, B, has an inner circle and still reads CARO :, 
the marks of abbreviation being colons. The reverse, No. 2, has an 
inner circle and always reads FIRMAT. 
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There is a Tower half-groat with a similar bust struck from 
an iron for a penny with the mint-mark anchor, which points to this 
penny being issued in 1638 (Plate III, Fig. 19). 

The third penny (Plate III, Fig. 20) has on the obverse, 
C, a bust like that on the fourth shilling, and the legend reads 
CAROLVS, &c. 

The reverse, No. 2, is the same as before. As the obverse reads 
CAROLVS, I think this penny followed the second, which only reads 
CARO as did the first, and as the bust is like that of the fourth 
shilling I place its issue at the same time, viz., about Christmas, 1639. 
There are Tower pennies with this bust. 

The fourth penny (Plate III, Fig. 21) has on the obverse, D, the 
bust as on the last sixpence, thus showing that it was issued about the 
same time, viz., 1640-2. The reverse, No. 2, is the same as before. 
There is also another reverse found with this obverse which is of 
coarser work, has the plume smaller, and for a mint-mark has four 
pellets, thus 

From its appearance I think that this penny was struck after the 
mint had been moved to Shrewsbury or Oxford. 

Halfpenny. 

There is only one issue of the halfpenny, namely, of the type 
bearing a rose on the obverse, and a plume on the reverse (Plate III, 
Fig. 22). 

Doubtless many of these smaller coins of true Aberystwith form 
were struck at Shrewsbury, Oxford and Bristol during the migrations 
of the mint after it left Aberystwith in September, 1642. Bushell 
would have been certain to have taken his dies with him and used 
them until they became worn out. 

According to Mr. Symonds in his paper to which I have already 
referred, there were two periods after September, 1642, when money 
was coined at Aberystwith, viz., from January to March, 1645-6, when 
73 lbs. by weight or some ,£250 by tale were coined, and again for a 
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few days in February, 1648-9, when £8 by tale (not 8 lbs. by weight 
as mentioned in the paper) were coined. 

In January, 1645-6, Bushell was shut up in Lundy Island, for 
it was during this month, viz., on the 12th, that a Committee of 
Parliament authorized a proposition to be made to him to surrender 
the island on the condition that he should be restored to his interest 
in the silver mines. The mines, therefore, had been sequestrated by 
that time. The offer was conveyed to him in a letter from P. Jones, 
the Governor of Swansea, which was received on March 12th, 
1645-6, and answered on the 19th. 

This shows that whatever coins were struck during this period, 
which coincides with the time the mint was at work, they were not issued 
under the personal supervision of Bushell. It appears as if the mint was 
allowed to work as an inducement to him to surrender. The last period 
of a' few days in February, 1648-9, occurred shortly after the King’s 
execution, and the amount struck is negligible, being only ^8 in all. 

Are any of these coins struck during the two last-mentioned 
periods extant ? At once the thought arises why should not they be 
those with the mint-mark crown ? 

I am not prepared to answer definitely this question. The half- 
crown with this mint-mark to a great extent corresponds with the last 
Tower half-crowns with the mint-marks sun and sceptre. The bust on 
the shilling in like manner corresponds with the last bust on the Tower 
shilling with the mint-mark sceptre, which gives the appearance to the 
King as if he wore a chignon. The change of the mint-marks from 
sun to sceptre took place in February, 1645-6. I have not seen the 
sixpence, and no information can be gained from the smaller denomina- 
tions. Some day, perhaps, the order for the issue of these dies will 
come to light, and then all doubt will be set at rest. There remains the 
half-groat, dated 1646, Ruding, Sup. Plate V, Fig. 6, which, however, 
1 consider from its obverse and general appearance to have been struck at 
Lundy Island. On the other hand some old dies, left behind, may have 
been used, and if this was the case the issue would be indistinguishable 
from the rest of the coins of this mint. There are some specimens, 
principally groats, which have been struck from cracked dies. 
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As regards the coins with the mint-mark crown, I am inclined to 
believe that they were struck at Coombe Martin, to which place 
Bushell retired after the surrender of Lundy. He appears to have 
lived in that neighbourhood, for he took a great interest in the harbour 
of Bideford, and also in the mines of that part of the country. 

There is another class of coins which must be mentioned, viz., 
those composed of an Oxford obverse and an Aberystwith reverse. 
They consist of one threepence, some half-groats and pennies. 

The threepence is Hawkins , No. 2, Fig. 542, with R. under the 
bust and a reverse from an Aberystwith die. The half-groats, Ruding, 
Plate E, Fig. 10, have an obverse similar to that of the declaration 
half-groat of Oxford, cf. Hawkins, Fig. 532, with a reverse similar to 
that of Aberystwith, but with mint-mark a lys. The obverse mint- 
marks are lys and pellet. The pennies are like the half-groats. 

These coins, I think, must be attributed to Oxford. The three- 
pence is a mule. The authorities of the mint at Oxford must have found 
that to crowd the declaration into the reverses of the half-groats and 
pennies was so difficult and intricate a task that they gave up the idea, 
and returned to the old type with the plume, but substituted a lys as 
the mint-mark in place of the book. They evidently worked the mint 
under the original patent given to Bushell, so they used the reverse as 
sanctioned in that document. 

These remarks on the coins struck after September, 1642, are 
simply given as a guide to what I think occurred after that date. 
No coins appear to have been struck after February 23rd, 1648-9, 
when the coining stamps were delivered over to Thomas Harrington, 
the representative of the Parliament. 

The mint, though originally established at the Castle of 
Aberystwith, appears to have been moved nearer to the mines. The 
following information from Meyrick’s History of Cardiganshire will be 
interesting : — The mint was situated about three miles from Tallabont, 
and the inventory, taken in 1667, discloses that there were in the old 
mint house the following utensils, viz. : 

One pair of small bellows ; one wind furnace to melt silver in, with brick and 
iron bars ; one large beam of iron, and brass scales with several piles of 
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brass weights to weigh silver with ; one great iron-bound chest with three 
locks, formerly used by the coiners there, with old defaced stamps 
therein ; one table counter with cupboards, shelves, etc. In attendance 
one man. Of late years there was a mint erected at the silver mills in 
Cardiganshire, called Yr Velyri Vwyn, just below Dovey Furnace on 
the River Einion. There were some extensive remains of it in A. I). 1755, 
though now (1810) a cottage only serves to point it out. 

I have an idea that Bushell’s lease of the Royal Mines in 
Cardiganshire expired about the year 1660, as the lease granted 
originally to Sir Hugh Myddleton was, I think, for forty years from 
1620. 

The series of coins issued from the mint of Aberystwith is, in my 
view, one of the finest of the period, and the coins themselves show 
that a great amount of attention and care was paid by all concerned. 
Wales has every reason to be proud of the only mint it has had for 
centuries, and ought to be grateful to Thomas Bushell, that great 
personage, from a numismatic point of view, of the Civil War, for 
establishing it at Aberystwith. 

Table Showing the Sequence of the Obverses and Reverses. 


Note . — The obverses are shown by letters, the reverses by numerals. 


Denomination. 

1637. 
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1637-8. 

1637-8. 

I638-4O. 

1640-2. 

1642-4 

Declaration. 

Half-Crown 
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B, 2 

c, 2, 3 

4 

Shilling ... 

A, 1 


2, B 

C 

3,D 

4 

Sixpence 

A, 1 
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3 

C, 4 

5 

Groat 


A, 1 


2 

3, B 

4 

Threepence 


A, 1 

2, B 

C 


3 

Half-Groat 

A, 1 


B,2 


C 


Penny 

Halfpenny 

A, 1 

A, 1 

B, 2 

c 

D 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Plate I. 

1. Tower half-crown, mint-mark tun, Hawkins, type 3a, obverse and 

reverse. 

2. „ „ „ „ later type, obverse. 

3. „ „ „ triangle, ground under the horse, 

obverse. 

4. „ „ „ star over triangle, with the Aberyst- 

with horse, obverse. 

5. „ „ „ star, Hawkins , type 4, obverse. 

6. Aberystwith half-crown, first type, obverse and reverse. 

7. „ „ ground under the horse, obverse and 

reverse. 

8. „ „ last type, obverse and reverse. 

9. ,. „ first type, reverse with five pellets by the 

mint-marks. 

10. „ „ last type, the Shrewsbury reverse, 1642. 

11. Tower shilling, mint-mark tun, Hawkins, type 3a, obverse and 

reverse. 

12. „ „ „ tun, late obverse and reverse. 

13. „ „ „ anchor, second obverse for that mint- 

mark. 

14. „ „ „ star, late obverse. 


Plate II. 

1. Aberystwith shilling, first type, without the inner circle, obverse and 

reverse. 

2. „ „ second type, reverse. 

3. „ „ second type, another reverse. 

4. „ „ third type, Tower bust, obverse. 

5. „ „ fourth type, obverse. 

6. „ „ fifth type, reverse. 

7. „ „ sixth type, obverse. 

8. „ „ sixth type, the Shrewsbury reverse, 1642. 

9. Tower sixpence, mint-mark tun, Hawkins, type 3a, obverse and 

reverse. 

10. „ „ „ „ late obverse and reverse. 

IX. „ „ „ triangle, early obverse. 

12. „ „ „ triangle, late obverse and reverse. 
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13 - 

Aberystwith 

sixpence, first type, no inner circles, obverse and 



reverse. 

14. 

>1 

„ second type, obverse. 

IS- 

V 

„ third type, reverse. 

1 6. 

)> 

„ fourth type, reverse. 

1 7 - 

ft 

„ fifth type, obverse and reverse. 

18. 

)) 

„ fifth type, the Oxford reverse, 1642. 



Plate III. 

X. 

Aberystwith groat, first type, large head, obverse and reverse. 

2. 

» 

„ first type, small head, obverse. 

3 - 

» 

„ second type, reverse. 

4 - 

)> 

„ third type, reverse. 

5 - 

» 

„ fourth type, obverse. 

6. 

» 

„ fourth type, the Oxford reverse, 1644. 

7 - 

» 

threepence, first type, obverse and reverse. 

8. 

»» 

„ second type reverse. 

9 - 

» 

„ third type, obverse. 

10. 

>» 

„ fourth type, obverse. 

11. 

JJ 

„ fourth type, the Oxford reverse, 1644. 

12. 


half-groat, first type, without the inner circles, obverse 



and reverse. 

13 - 


„ first type, with the Tower head, obverse. 

14. 

>» 

„ second type, obverse and reverse. 

IS- 

Tower half-groat, mint-mark anchor, obverse. 

16. 

Aberystwith half-groat, third type, obverse. 

17 - 

» 

penny, first type, no inner circles, obverse and reverse. 

18. 

fJ 

„ second type, obverse and reverse. 

19. 

Tower half-groat, mint-mark anchor. 

20. 

Aberystwith penny, third type, obverse. 

21. 

» 

„ fourth type, obverse. 

22. 

*» 

halfpenny, obverse and reverse. 






OH, PAINTING OF QUEEN ANNE BY KNELLKR IN THE COLLECTION OF THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, 




PORTRAITURE OF OUR STUART MONARCHS ON 
THEIR COINS AND MEDALS. 


Part VI. Anne. 


By Helen Farquiiar. 



OND Y on ye 8th March ijok att 8 in the Forenoon at 
Kensington dyed his Mat 5 ' K. William the third." 1 

So reads the announcement in the minutes of the 
Treasury Board of this important event, and the Age of 
Queen Anne had commenced. “ The Age of Queen Anne ” ! This 


THE PEACE OF UTRECHT MEDAL. MED. /EL., VOL II., P. 40 1, NO. 259. 


phrase, so familiar to every Englishman, be his bent towards the study 
of history or literature, is usually considered synonymous with success. 
To those, however, who specially interest themselves in portraiture, it 
is somewhat disappointing, for although we speak of “Queen Anne 
furniture,” of 11 Queen Anne architecture,” of “ Queen Anne literature " 


1 AfS. Treasury Minutes , T. 29, vol. 13, p. 135. 
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— yes, and of “ Queen Anne plate,” with pleasure and admiration, we 
find no remarkable development in the paintings of the day. 

But the glory of the reign, due to the victories of the nation in 
foreign wars, ultimately resulting in a long awaited, if not a very 
glorious, peace, and thereby giving a stimulus to commerce and art, is 
constantly brought before us by medals commemorating battles and 
finally the termination of hostilities ; and fortunately in this form of 
portraiture we find much to admire. 

And not only upon Anne’s medals is she well portrayed, for the 
increased tendency towards high relief upon her coin, although 
prejudicial to its utility, in its medallic character almost justifies the 
panegyric of Ruding, who declared that in her reign “ we enter upon 
the second splendid period in the annals of our mints.” 1 "The beauty 
of her coinage,” writes this enthusiastic chronicler, "is exceeded only 
by the admirable works of Simon.” 



PATTERN GUINEA OF 1702, SHOWING THE NECK BARE, IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

How far the personal influence of the Oueen may have affected 
the currency is hard to determine, but Ruding attributes to her a direct 
supervision, for he tells us that " her Majesty disliked the appearance 
of” and rejected an early pattern guinea because it had a bare neck, 2 
thus showing her preference for the graceful draperies upon her 
accepted issues. 

We know that Anne was singularly modest in her dress and 
objected to the fashion characteristic of Charles II. ’s court — the bust 

1 Annals of the Coinage, by Ruding, vol. ii, p. 61. 

2 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 65. See also Royal Mint Catalogue , vol. i, p. 142, No. 1556 : 
“ This design was submitted to the Queen for approval, but by a warrant dated 
30th June, 1702, she directed that the monogram on the reverse should be replaced 
by a rose, and that on the obverse a dress should be added below the neck.” 
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almost uncovered except by jewellery, and in the matter of ornament 
she was also extremely moderate, having, as we learn from Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, “ no Vanity in her Expences, nor bought any 
one jewel in the whole Time of her Reign .” 1 

The careful restraint of the coinage bears out the contemporary 
gossip and accords with many of the Queen’s pictures, which are usually 
remarkable for the absence of the enormous pearls with which in the 
past Lely and even Kneller delighted in enriching their sitters. In a 
fine portrait of Anne by the latter artist at Windsor the medal of the 
Garter, hung upon a ribbon, alone adorns her neck, just serving to show 
off her majestic figure and grace of deportment to perfection . 2 We 
have it on record that a bitter altercation arose between the Queen and 
the despotic Duchess, and was continued actually to the doors of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, on the discovery in the coach by the Mistress of 
the Robes that Anne had not donned the jewels selected by her, in 
virtue of her office, for the Thanksgiving Service after the battle of 
Oudenarde . 3 The argument terminated only — so ’tis said, on Sarah 
bidding the royal lady “ hold her tongue,” for the sovereign had offended 
the wife of her great general in not doing sufficient honour to the 
occasion of his glorification. Anne, thinking perhaps more of those who 
had died for the sake of their country than elated by her victory, 
intended no slight to the commander who had gained it for her, but 
the Duchess deemed the Queen’s modest appearance to be a studied 
insult to Marlborough .' 1 

Whether out of kindly sympathy for the injured feelings of the 

1 In the long inscription engraved by order of the Duchess of Marlborough on the 
pedestal of Anne’s statue at Blenheim Palace. (See Plate facing page 212.) The Duchess 
of Marlborough referred to Anne’s personal adornment only, for she herself was presented 
by the Queen with a magnificent ring enclosing Marlborough’s portrait under a diamond 
valued at ,£8,000. (See Strickland’s Queens of England, vol. viii, p. 235.) 

- Anne had received lessons in deportment and elocution in her youth from 
Mrs. Barry, the actress, and was remarkable for her well modulated voice and good 
carriage. 

8 The Thanksgiving Service for the battle ol Oudenarde was celebrated on August 
17th, 1708; the date of the battle being June 30th, 1708, o.s., July nth, n.s. 

4 See Strickland’s Queens of England , vol. viii, pp. 315-17; and P. F. Ryan’s Queen 
Anne and her Court, vol. ii, p. 535. 
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Duchess, who had apologized for her want of respect, we cannot say, 
but the obverse selected for the medal celebrating the victory is one of 
the most ornate of the Queen’s portraits . 1 


THE BATTLE OF OUDENARDE MEDAL, 1 70S. 
MED. ILL., VOL. II, P. 322, NO. 14S. 


This bust, however, was not designed specially for the occasion, it 
being customary for the medals to use one or other of several obverses 
which had been executed earlier in the reign, with a fresh reverse, bearing 


THE UNION WITH SCOTLAND MEDAL. MED. ILL., VOL. II, P. 295, NO. IO7. 

on the particular event ; and the above effigy of Anne had first appeared 
in celebration of the Union of Scotland with England . 3 The closer 

1 Med. 111 ., vol. ii, p. 322, No. 148. The Oudenarde medal was approved and 
ordered on the 15th December, 1708. See Brit. Mm. Addil. MS. 18,757, c. 13. 
According to a price list affixed to this collection of MSS. the medal was sold at ^8 in 
gold, 12 s. in silver, and 4J. in copper at the Royal Mint. 

3 Med. 111 ., vol. ii, p. 295, No. 107. The Union came into force on May tst, 1707. 
but the medal was not struck until April 8th, 1708. See Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. iS,757, 
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connection between the kingdoms had been dear to the heart of the 
Stuarts front the time when Janies I. and VI. had assumed the title of 
King of Great Britain on his abortive effort towards a political amalga- 
mation in 1604. The Queen was overjoyed at the consummation of 
this much discussed settlement, and in her speech to the House of 
Lords said : “ I cannot but look upon it as a peculiar happiness that in 
my reign so full a Provision is made for the Peace and Quiet of my 
people." 1 

This personal feeling of rejoicing no doubt accounted for her 
permission to Croker to portray her in full array of crown and order 
of the Garter, with pearls twisted not only in her hair, but also upon her 
shoulder. Excepting when the slightly varying puncheons of the Union 



SHILLING Ol’ 1702. 


medals are utilized, or the type of the Accession memorials is followed, 
we usually find Anne rather plainly dressed and uncrowned. Some- 
times the laurel wreath may be seen typifying a victory, but even upon 
the official Coronation medals a simple fillet alone secures the classical 
arrangement of the hair, whilst the diadem on the coins is little more 
than a ribbon, diversified in the case of some copper patterns by a 
string of pearls. 

Anne, although a good woman, was far from clever, and she was 
usually dominated by her favourite of the moment. The Jacobite, 

c. 13. Original Designs of Medals Engraved by John Croker. This manuscript collection 
of papers referring to John Croker and his subordinates at the Mint during the reigns of 
Anne and George I., and part of that of George II., was purchased for the British Museum 
at the S. Alchorne sale on November rzth, 1851, Alchorne having been Assay Master 
to the Mint in the latter part of the 18th century. 

1 Oldmixon’s History of England , p. 386, and Strickland’s Queens of England , vol. viii, 
p. 270. 
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Lord Ailesbury, witnessing with surprised concern the beginning of 
party government in the Whig dominion of the Marlboroughs, deplored 
the facility with which the Queen was swayed, and described her as 
follows in his memoirs : “ She inherited one quality which was fatal to 
her, and which she inherited from her great-grandfather, King James 
the First, and from her father, King James the Second, which was to 
entrust her greatest secrets of State into the care of one only. The 
latter of the two Kings lost his crown by that weakness. His brother, 
our most gracious King,” [Charles II.] “told me more than once he 
would follow the footsteps of his brother of France, Louis the 
Fourteenth, who managed Colbert and Louvois, with this addition : — 
‘ Godsfish ; when tw T o rogues fall out, their master is then like to know 
the truth.' And this politic King (and he was when he entered well 
into the affairs of State) fomented rather than discouraged the two 
parties of Whig and Tory on the aforesaid wise and politic account. 
He stuck firm, especially at last, to the former, as they were his most 
true subjects, but would hear both. The good Queen's Court were 
either all Whigs or all Tories, according to the temper of the reigning 
Minister.” 1 

The very favourite herself, the Duchess of Marlborough, writing 
after Anne’s death in the light of her own jealousy caused by her 
supplanting rival, Abigail Hill, echoed the complaint that her mistress 
was dominated by her affections, qualifying her disparagement with the 
faint praise that “ the Queen always meant well how much soever she 
might be blinded or misguided.” 2 She also told Lord Cowper, as he 
records in his Diary, 3 that “ the Queen has no Original Thought on any 
Subject, is neither good nor bad, but as put into r that she has much 
Love and Passion while pleas’d for those who please : and can write 
pretty affectionate L 1 ' 5 [letters] but do nothing else well." Even the 

1 Memoirs of Thomas Bruce , Earl of Ailesbury, vol. ii, p. 649. 

~ Account of the Conduct of the Dowager Duchess of Marlborough, published 1742, 
p. 244. 

3 October r4th, 1709. Private Diary of William, first Earl Cowper, p. 49. Lord 
Cowper was Lord Chancellor to Queen Anne from October, 1705, to September, 1710, and 
was one of the Lords Justices appointed by the Elector of Hanover on the Queen’s death. 
He was reappointed Lord Chancellor under George I. in September, 1714. 
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gentler Mrs. Marsham, as a modern writer tells us, “ frequently deplored 
Anne’s ‘ want of ready money,' her slang term for independence.” 1 

Nevertheless, although guided in political affairs of the greatest 
importance by the leading hand of two women in succession, Anne had 
the courage in certain matters to assert herself to the verge of obstinacy, 
as testified by her quarrels with the Duchess, and we believe that she 
showed a certain initiative where questions of her coinage were concerned. 
Let us hear Walpole on the subject of Anne's medallic portraiture. 2 3 
“ A medal being ordered of the new Queen, Harris, a player, a who 
succeeded Rotier and was incapable of the office, employed workmen to 
do the business, among whom was Mr. Croker, who afterwards obtained 
the place. Sir Godfrey Kneller drew a profile of the Queen, and 
Mr. Bird, the statuary, 4 modelled it. Her majesty did not like the 
essay, and recollected Rotier, but was told the family had left England 
or were dead. Sir Godfrey being ordered to inspect the work, and 
going to the Tower, learned that John Rotier was still living, whom he 
visited and acquainted with what had happened. The old man, in a 
passion, began a die, but died before he could finish it, in 1703, and 
was buried in the Tower.” 

Let us pause for a moment before pursuing this medallic question, 
and see whether Walpole’s account corresponds with the little we know 
about John Roettier’s last years, that we may judge how far we can trust 
the details of his story. 

As a consequence of the Parliamentary Enquiry which compelled 
his son James to relinquish his office in February, 1696-7, our author 


1 Political History of England, vol. ix, p. 222. 

- Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, vol. ii, p. 187. 

3 Walpole here calls Harris “a player" but this is a mistake, the actor’s name was 
Joseph (fl. 1661-1699), that of the engraver was Henry; he is occasionally referred to as 
Captain Harris (see Commons' Journal, vol. xi, p. 686, February, 1696, and Luttrell’s 
Diary, vol. iv, p. 191). Narcissus Luttrell speaks on March 2nd, 1696-7, of his appoint- 
ment, and on August 5th, 1704, of his death, calling him “Capt. Harris,” but the prefix 
“ Mr.” is used in the Treasury and State Papers Domestic. 

4 Francis Bird was born in 1667, in London, and at the age of 11 went to Brussels, 
where he studied for a few years, and thence to Rome. He afterwards worked in London 
under Grinling Gibbon and Caius Cibber, executing various statues on the exterior of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and in the interior of Westminster Abbey. 
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tells us that “ there being suspicions of his carrying on a treasonable 
correspondence, guards were placed round his house in the Tower, and 
Lord Lucas, who commanded there, made him so uneasy that he was 
glad to quit his habitation. He was rich and very infirm, labouring 
under the stone and gravel, additional reasons for his retiring. He 
took a house in Red-lion square.” 1 

All this is very definite, but supplies no date. We know, however, 
from the Commons’ Journals 2 3 that on April 8th, 1696, "Old Rotteer is 
still continued in die Graver’s House in the Tower, though he will not, 
nor ever did, own the King,” whilst on the 6th of the following July 
the question was yet undecided by the Treasury Board, for we have 
seen in our last volume that Newton, Neale and Molyneux, craving an 
ultimatum about James Roettier's renewed employment and the 
restoration of his property, enquired also “ about his father, whether he 
shall be allowed an habitation in the Mint.” 8 We must assume from a 
petition presented in August, 1698, that the Lords of the Treasury 
declined the proposition, for fames and John together speak of “ having 
in obedience to your Lordships’ order removed from their house in the 
Tower, and of the consequent necessity of hiring two houses.” 4 

We conclude therefore that John Roettier’s retirement was not so 
voluntary, as Walpole gives us to understand, and his constant com- 
plaints of dire poverty contradict the writer’s statements that “ he was 
rich ” ; although his appointment being “ for life ” his salary could not 
be withdrawn. One of his petitions for arrears was favourably endorsed 
by the Mint officials on the 30th of June, 1702, i.e., after the accession 
of Anne, 5 but we know not whether, upon the removal by William's 
death of any fear of treason, the Lords of the Treasury reinstated the 
old man in his residence or whether, as is more probable, Kneller's 
report to the Queen of his successful mission caused her intervention on 

1 Walpole’s Anecdotes, vol. ii, p. 186. 

2 Commons’ Journals, vol. xi, p. 776. 

3 See British Numismatic Journal, vol. ix, p. 274. MS. Treasury Papers , vol. xlvi, 
No. 43- 

4 MS. Treasury Papers, vol. lv, No. 62. 

5 Information kindly supplied by Mr. Hocking from the Royal Mint. 
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his behalf. Walpole’s narrative suggests that the painter actually found 
the engraver at the Tower, but this would not prove that he was 
officially domiciled there, for it is on record that after the termination 
of the great recoinage, the Mint authorities had more space at their 
disposal than was required, and let some of the premises to the 
public. We read under date February 13th, 1699-1700, that “the 
Mint have att present twice as much roome as Ever they can make use 
of for the future, and it is very well knowne that severall of their houses 
stand Empty and others Rented by Persons no ways concerned with 
them." 1 It is therefore within the bounds of possibility that the old 
engraver and his family had returned as tenants to the locality where 
they had passed their earlier days, so that Kneller going to the Tower 
learnt that “ John Roettier was still living," and found him on the spot. 
Vertue says that “John Roettier dyed near Red Lyon Square,” 2 but in 
this he is not followed by the author of Anecdotes of Painting , who, as 
we have seen, tells us that he " was buried in the Tower,” neither is it 
to Walpole alone that we owe the knowledge of his place of sepulchre. 
A brass tablet at the west end of the Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula 
records the names of many interred actually within the walls of the 
building, and that of the old engraver figures amongst them. The fact 
that he was so buried is considered as conclusive proof that he was in 
official residence within the Tower when he died. We may therefore 
suppose that before June 17th, 1703, Queen Anne had confirmed him 
in his former privileges. 

The Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, within the Tower precincts, 
having fallen into disrepair, was restored in 1876-7, and the bones of all 
interments found therein were placed beneath the altar or in the vault, 
whilst the names of the dead, mostly illustrious prisoners who had met 

1 MS. Treasury Papers^ vol. lxix, No. 34. See also The Tower of London, by Richard 
Davey, pp. 9 and 73, where it is stated, although without date, that there were at one 
time two inns within the precincts of the Tower. This author also tells us that certain 
Lieutenants of the fortress “allowed public-houses to be erected” and let lodgings to 
persons who had no official residence there, “filling up every corner with tenants from 
whom they collected heavy rents.” 

- Vertue's MSS. Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 23,069, f. 37. Walpole mainly founded his 
Anecdotes of Painting upon Vertue’s note books. 
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their execution within the Tower walls, were inscribed upon the brass 
tablet mentioned above. Here, close to the coffin plates of Lords Lovat, 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino — three Jacobites decapitated after the ’45 — 
and with yet earlier notices recording the deaths of Jane Grey, of Anne 
Boleyn and other political victims, we find the words “John Rotier 1 703." 1 

The burial register gives us little more detail, namely “ 1703 John 
Rotier 17 June in the Chappell,” 2 and I find on investigation that 
although two other members of his family were buried in the precincts 
of St. Peter’s during Roettier’s tenure of office, the dates of their 
interments cast no light on the time of his temporary absence and 
return. 8 

Having seen how far Walpole has enlightened us as to John 
Roettier’s last days, let us examine the sidelights thrown by his story of 
the projected medal upon the history of Anne’s numismatic portraiture, 
and follow the clue offered by Kneller’s design. 

By the courtesy of the Duke of Portland, I reproduce as our 
frontispiece a profile portrait of the Queen by Sir Godfrey. It is an oil 
painting measuring 30 inches by 25 inches, life size, in gold brocaded 
dress, and the head is turned to the left, as on the currency. 4 Let us ask 
whether it was precisely copied upon any extant medal, and whether the 

' Extracts from the burial register, given by Mr. Doyne C. Bell in his Chapel of St. 
Peter ad Vincula , pp. 42 to 49, show that besides the State prisoners many official 
personages were interred within the Chapel. We read ol “Ye Crown Keeper” — a 
“Surveyor of Ordinance” — “Ye Keeper of ye Jewell Office” and even of a warder who 
had served 60 years. During the eighteenth and first part of the nineteenth centuries, as 
we learn from Lord Redesdale's A Tragedy in Stone , pp. 30 and 3r, “any person how- 
ever obscure, who might chance to die within the precincts of the Tower,” found burial in 
the nave and aisles —the older graves being disturbed to make room for them. The 
chancel contained the more important personages. 

2 See The Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, pp. 48 and 290. 

3 Much information concerning the registers has been kindly supplied to me by the 
Rev. W. H. Milner, the Chaplain of St. Peter’s. The burials referred to in our text were 
those of “ Cornelia Rotier, January 19th, 1683” and “John Philip ye son of Robertus 
(sic for Norbertus) Rotieres, March 6th, 1694 o.s.” I have been unable to ascertain any- 
thing concerning Cornelia, no member of the family having married any person of that 
name. 

4 No. 372, in the Welbeck privately printed catalogue, in which it is traditionally 
noted that the picture is “ said to be a study for the coinage.” 
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types of the coinage also owe their origin to Anne's Court-painter, for 
we would glady hold him responsible for the fine busts engraved by 
Croker, with which the coins were adorned. The Postman, a newspaper 
of the time, under date April 4th, 1702, published, as we learn from 
Miss Strickland, 1 2 the following notice. “ We hear that the Oueen had 
lately had her picture drawn by Sir Godfrey Kneller in order to grave 
an impress by for her coronation medals and coin. And ’tis said, on 
the reverse of the medals is to be represented the goddess Pallas 
destroying a giant, but we are not sure that this is actually agreed upon.” 

This allegorical design was indeed carried out, being intended to 
typify Anne’s readiness to continue her brother-in-law’s warlike policy, 
but the bust on the obverse was, as we shall see, no slavish copy 
of Kneller’s drawing, and proves that a free hand was given to the 
engravers in reproducing the Queen’s likeness. 

But we must not dally at present over the obverse type of the 
coronation medal, which, like the coins, is so pleasing in its simplicity 
that we can hardly believe that in this rendering of her features Anne 
was disappointed. But we may rest assured that the picture drawn by 
Kneller for the purpose is before us, and by the kindness of the 
librarian at Welbeck, Mr. Richard Goulding, to whose courtesy 1 owe 
much information, I hear that one or two replicas of the sketch exist 
in oil. Let us turn, therefore, from the Medal Room in the British 
Museum to the Department of Prints and Drawings, and look for a 
reproduction of the handiwork of Sir Godfrey Kneller, where we shall 
find a mezzotint by John Simon, bearing the following inscription : — 
“ Done from ye Original Picture by w cl ' all the Medals and Coin 
has been & are now Made.” 3 The title beneath the engraving reads, 

1 Queens of England, vol. xiii, p. 144. I have not been successful in finding a copy 
of The Postman so dated. 

2 Chaloner Smith No. 10. John Simon was born in France in 1675 and died in 
1751. He came to England as a refugee, and Chaloner Smith does not think that his 
earliest plates in London date “ before the middle of Queen Anne’s reign.” The 
inscription, moreover, remains unchanged in the second state of the print, excepting that 
Simon’s address, which on the first impression reads “ against Cross Lane in Long 
Acre,” is omitted in the second state, he having changed his place of business in 1720. 
We may therefore assume that, so far as Simon knew, no correction in his assertion 
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“ Serenissima et Potentissima Anna D. Gr. Mag - . Brit Francis et 
Hibernke Regina, etc. Inaugurata XXIII 0 die Aprilis Anno 1702.” 
The signature “ G. Kneller S.R. et Angl. Eques Aur. Pinx. I. Simon 
fee ” completes our certainty that we have liere a copy of the Court- 
painter’s design for the coinage. 

We see the Queen in profile turned to the right, for the mezzotint 
reverses the drawing as is so frequently the case. She wears a crown 
upon her head, the hair gracefully and loosely carried upward from the 
face, no jew r els upon her neck, but bears the George upon her breast, 
whilst a lovelock rests upon her left shoulder. 1 The whole, but for the 
omission of the Queen’s tucker, is an accurate reproduction of the 
Duke of Portland’s picture. The sleeves are decorated, the mantle 
is lined with ermine, and the whole, excepting in the last particular, 
brings John Croker’s Union Medals clearly to mind, but was not 
copied by him, so far as we know, before 1706-7. 2 There is, however, 
in the National Collection a medallion by John Obrisset, dated 1705, 
representing Anne in this dress, closely resembling the undated 
specimen in my own collection illustrated on our next page. 

In the British Museum there is also a very fine bronze medallion 
commemorating the Union, of which the oil-painting, but for a slight 
upward pose of the Queen’s head, is the precise prototype, but of this 
more anon in our next volume, where we hope to illustrate it. For the 
moment let us compare Kneller’s picture with Bird’s statue of Queen 

regarding the coins was required during the life of Anne. Chaloner Smith and others 
give the death of J. Simon as occurring about 1755, but it is now dated as above. See 
A Short History of Engraving , by Arthur Hind. 

1 The coins and medals of Anne look to left, the lovelock falling upon her right 
shoulder. The natural result of engraving a plate for a mezzotint directly from a picture 
would be the reversal in the print. Kneller’s original design for the coins was probably to 
left in order to be copied on a puncheon, also to left, from which a die would be sunk to 
right and finally the coin struck to left. 

2 Van Loon, vol. iv, p. 349, places the largest of John Croker’s medals attributed to 
the Union (f led. III., vol. ii,p. 29S, No. 115 — illustrated facing our p. 264), amongst those 
commemorating the accession — but Newton’s authorization for striking it is dated 
February, 1706-7. It is on the other hand possible that Croker designed it earlier, for it 
appears immediately after the coronation medals in his list of medals offered for sale, 
included in the Alchorne MSS. 
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Anne in our City’s midst, with the result that here our assurance is 
made doubly sure that this statue is not the model to which Walpole 
alludes. The present effigy which stands in front of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is not the original work for which Bird was, according to most 
authorities, paid ^ i , 1 30 1 2 ; and which to judge by the old print, which 
I now reproduce on our plate, was very inferior to the copy from the 



obrisset’s plaque. 


hand of Mr. Belt, which replaced it in 1886 by order of the Corporation 
of London, owing to the disrepair into which had fallen Bird’s poor 
effort, erected in 1712, to commemorate the completion of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 3 Bird’s statue provoked much animadversion, and I am 
not surprised, if our print gives any’ true idea of its proportions ; 

1 Bird received ^£250 for the statue of Anne and jQ 220 for each of the figures round 
the base, making a total of ,£1,130 ; but according to The Life of Sir Christopher Wren , 
published by James Elmes in 1823 (p. 491), he was also paid ^£50 for the arms and 
shields. 

2 James Elmes, and Miss Strickland, vol. viii, p. 318, following his lead, date the 
statue about the year 1 708, but the inscription on the base of the modern copy gives the 
facts as I have stated in the text. As printed, the date upon the engraving, probably 
issued soon after the erection of the statue, is 1713. The last stone of the Cathedral 

was set in 1710. 
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certainly also many examples of his art — save the mark — which we now 
find in St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, are frankly bad 
enough to justify the severe criticisms passed upon Bird by Walpole 1 
and by some other contemporaries. Nevertheless, Defoe spoke of 
Anne’s presentment as “very masterly done,” 2 and the extant version is 
quite pleasing, so that even admitting that it presents a great improve- 
ment on the original we may presume a fair portrait. Bird’s statue in 
point of detail has more features in common with the rather smaller 
standing figure in Queen Anne’s Gate, and the later effigy erected 
at Blenheim by the Duchess of Marlborough 3 in memory of her dead 
mistress, 4 illustrated on our facing plate, than with Sir Godfrey 
Kneller’s sketch for the coinage, although reminiscent of some of his 
large pictures, especially in the arrangement of the hair. 

We must, moreover, admit that some few of Bird’s monuments are 
not without talent, and Miss Strickland, 5 who was acquainted with the 
original statue of Anne, says that it had “the merit of personal 
resemblance.” Bird then was, perhaps, capable of making a likeness, 
although not of flattering his model ; and there is amongst the medallions 
now in the British Museum a fine leaden portrait of Queen Anne, 
7f inches in diameter which I am permitted to bring before you, facing 
page 2 14, with the suggestion that it might be the “essay” by this 

] Walpole, vol. ii, pp. 252-4. 

2 Quoted in a note by Austin Dobson in his edition, 1907, of Leigh Hunt’s The 
Toiun , p. 60. 

8 The plate engraved was by Fourdrinier, a French artist, who studied under Picart 
in Amsterdam, settled in London in 1726 and worked here some 30 years, principally as 
a book illustrator. I understand from information kindly supplied by Mr. Hind that this 
artist, who was born in 1698 and died in 1758, was most probably Paul the elder, and not 
Peter as stated by Redgrave, Bryan and others. Our facing plate is the same as that pre- 
fixed to an account of the Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough published in 1 742. 

4 The Duchess of Marlborough caused Rysbrach in 1 738 to make this statue of Queen 
Anne. Seeing that John Michael Rysbrach did not arrive in England until 1720, he can 
never have seen his model, and was moreover, according to most authorities, only born in 
1693, so that he was a child at the time of her death. Vertue dates his birth even later 
( Vertue MS. 23,068, f. 51), saying that he was “ about 20 years old when he came to this 
country,” but this is probably an error. He was bom in Antwerp, the son of a landscape 
painter, Pieter Rysbrach, or, as it is spelled by some, Rysbrack or Rysbracht. 

6 Strickland's Queens of England , vol. viii, p. 318. 
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artist. 1 Although so like a smaller medal by Croker, after the laureate 
bust had been adopted by him at a later period, that it has been 
regarded as a model executed by him on which to base his own 
portraits, 2 it seems to me rather the work of a statuary than a jeweller, 
as Croker was said to be, being bolder and more massive than his 
highly finished work : and the fact that he made successful renderings 
of it at a later date would not discountenance the possibility that this 
somewhat less favourable likeness did not at first meet with the Queen’s 
approval. The ornate dress is reminiscent of Bird’s statue and recalls 
Kneller’s sketch, although not so precisely as the more finished bronze 
medal (Med. III., vol. ii, p. 298, No. 215), by Croker, commemorating 
the Union, which is illustrated facing our page 264. 



GUINEA OF 1702. 


Had Walpole not spoken definitely 01 a medal in 1 703 rather than 
a coin, we might fancy we saw the unfortunate portrait in the rejected 
guinea illustrated on our p. 200, for not only was the bare neck altered 
to meet the Queen’s wishes, but a more pleasing outline was given to the 
profile under Croker’s skilful hand in the current coinage. 3 W e have 
no certain means of ascertaining what artist produced the offending- 
guinea, but its execution resembles that of its followers, and we 
recognise the hand of John Croker, the assistant graver at the Mint, 
upon the gold coins circulated from 1702 onward. 

The amended portrait was presumably approved, for we find little 
or no change until after the Union, an event which called for alteration 

1 Med. III., plate cxxxviii, 1. See plate facing the next page. 

2 Med. III., vol. ii, p. 251, Nos. 43 and 44 commemorated the Queen’s Bounty of 
1704, but were not struck until 1711, and Med. III., vol. ii, p. 369, No. 213, and pp. 373—4, 
Nos. 218 and 219 were struck in 1710, on the battles of Douay, Almenara and Saragossa. 

3 The pattern guinea was submitted in June, 1702. 
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in the arms on the reverse, and was in some cases commemorated by a 
new bust on the obverse. Curiously enough a very slight difference in 
the obverse puncheon in the course of 1 706 was accompanied on the 
five-guinea pieces by the new Union reverse, although the Act did not 



FIVE-GUINEA PIECE, 1 706. UNION TYPE. 


come into force until May, 1 707. The coins were no doubt struck and 
dated according to the old style immediately after the Bill received 

the royal assent on March 6th, 1706-7. A fresh portrait with the 

drapery following a curved instead of a straight line is noticeable 
in 1709. The shillings of the first year 1 of Anne are quite 

pleasing as examples of Croker’s workmanship, and so are the 

slightly differing portraits which appeared in 1703, in 1707 and 1713, 
although the two last show signs of increasing heaviness of outline, 



SHILLING OF I713. FOURTH BUST. 


for we must bear in mind that although Anne’s features were good, and 
she was on the whole a comely woman, she became more and more 
puffy and fat in the face as her gout and love of eating gained upon 
her, so that her marked double chin was difficult to ignore. We must 


1 See illustration on p. 203. 




LEADEN MEDALLION OF QUEEN ANNE, IN THE DRITISH MUSEUM. 





Roettier's Portraits of the Queen. 
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conclude that the probable impediment to the employment of Croker 
as a medallist in 1703, was the fact that die-sinking for the coinage was 
at the moment absorbing his time. 

But to return to John Roettier and the possible identification of 
his unfinished effort at portraying the Queen. I have in our former 
volumes often mentioned the puncheons and dies, once the property of 
the Roettier family, and presented by Matthew Young in 182S to the 
British Museum. 1 By the courtesy of Mr. Grueber I made, some, time 



UNFINISHED MATRIX FOR A MEDAL OF ANNE. 

ago, a detailed examination of this horde, which brings stronglv before us 
the extreme care bestowed by these artists upon their work. We again 
and again find puncheons with which the engraver was apparently not 
satisfied, thrown aside for others with a minute difference. Many dies 
were in process of elaboration when abandoned, others lack an obverse 
or a reverse and are unknown in a completed state. Some of these 

1 See British Numismatic Journal, vol. iii, pp. 236-238 ; vol. vlii, pp. 260-267 : and 
vol. ix, p. 270. On the death of John Roettier many dies and puncheons were in his 
possession, including several pieces by the brothers who had worked with him in England, 
and the much discussed stock confiscated and returned after James Roettier’s disgrace. 
These objects were, it seems, conveyed to Norbert Roettier, who was then working at the 
French Mint, and after his death in 1727 were offered to the exiled Stuarts, but at so high 
a price as to be rejected ; they were finally sold by the descendants of Norbert Roettier to 
a man named Cox, from whose hands they passed into those of Matthew Young. Fie, 
after making such restrikes as he deemed advisable, presented the collection to the 
British Museum. See Num. Chron., rst series, vol. iii, p. 186. 
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Matthew Young combined, so that restrikings exist of more than one 
medal never issued by the Roettiers. In other instances the portraits 
are new to the public, and amongst these we find two representing 



FINISHED PUNCHEON FOR A MEDAL OF ANNE. 


Anne. One, the illustration of which is given on our preceding page, 
is an unfinished matrix with the hair dressed in a peculiar manner, but 
■otherwise it is of a simple character, although quite unlike any extant 
medal ; whilst the other, a puncheon, somewhat reminds us of a bust 
later used by Croker to commemorate the Queen’s Bounty , 1 and 
to which we have already had occasion to refer , 2 as bearing a laureated 
head of the Queen. 

The large finished puncheon, presenting the portrait of Anne as 
laureated, recalls the leaden plaque tentatively ascribed by me to Bird . 3 
It has no definite reverse and I have ventured, somewhat on Matthew 
Young’s principle of guesswork, to associate with it a graceful but 

1 Queen Anne made a free gift of the first fruits and tenths, hitherto part of the Crown 
■revenue, to be applied to the benefit of the Church, but although the Bill embodying this 
transfer received the royal assent on April 3rd, 1704, Croker only obtained the 
authorization to strike the medal on November 28th, 1711. It figures in his price list at 
ffi in gold, 125 . in silver, and 45. in copper. See Alchorne’s Original Designs of Medals 
engraved by John Croker. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 18,757, c. 13. 

2 See our page 213. 

8 See our pages 212-13. 
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equally incomplete puncheon, in which the seated figure bears a distinct 
resemblance to the Queen, and which agrees fairly with the size of the 
obverse. Neither of these essays is particularly reminiscent of Kneller's 
sketch, but if we admit for the sake of argument that Anne may have 
wished to commemorate a victory in 1703, a laureated rather than 



QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY MEDAL. MED. ILL., % r OL. II, P. 25 1, NO. 43. 


crowned bust might be considered desirable. Again it is possible 
that Roettier’s most successful experiment might not be amongst the 
puncheons in Matthew’ Young's collection, for Walpole concludes his 



REVERSE FOR A MEDAL OF QUEEN ANNE. 


narrative with the remark that “ the unfinished die with others of the 
twelve Ctesars were sent to France to his relations, w’hence two of 

them [the relations] arrived, hoping to be employed but not 

meeting with any success they returned.” 
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Now the visit of the younger members of the family was not made, 
so far as we know, until about the year 1730 or later, and we do not 
find in the British Museum the dies here mentioned of the twelve 
Caesars, which were then brought to England with several others by the 
cousins — James, the son, sometimes in error called grandson, of James 
Roettier, and his namesake James Roettier-de-la-Tour, the son of 
Norbert. Although the younger of these two artists was offered 
employment at the Mint, they made no long stay in this country. If, 
however, they did bring over the die representing Anne, they may not 
have carried it back across the water 1 in order to replace it in the 
collection afterwards sold to Young. 

There is, moreover, one large cliche portraying Anne, which I have 
ventured to attribute to John Roettier rather than to his son Norbert, 
mainly on a question of workmanship ; and possibly we may here find 
the results of the dying engraver’s last sketch, produced by his 
descendants and presented for sale. 

It is, however, more likely that the cliches were proofs struck 
contemporaneously, for old John Roettier and his son, not less than 
Thomas Simon, were much in the habit of striking thin silver plates to 
observe the progress of their work, and the shell next shown is just 
sufficiently rare to bear this interpretation. 2 Such pieces were sometimes 
offered for the royal inspection, and were perhaps retained and presented 


1 James Roettier, engraver to the English Mint, died, as we know, in 1698, leaving 
a son James, born at Bromley in Kent in 1698, who settled in Paris in 1718, but 
removed to the Low Countries as graveur general in 1733, having shortly before this 
time visited England. His cousin James, the son of Norbert, was born at St. Germain 
en Laye in 1707, and died in the employment of Louis XV. as goldsmith and engraver to 
the exiled Stuarts in 1784. Walpole implies that these young men arrived immediately 
after John’s death, but Norbert himself was in a lucrative post in France, and his uncle 
Philip and his cousin George were also fully employed, whilst the other members of the 
family were not of an age to render a visit to England possible. The date of this visit 
is given in Num. Chroti., rst series, vol. iii, pp. 57 and 186, as “sometime in or about 
1730.” Mr. Forrer, in his Dictionary of Medallists, places it in 1732 or t733, whilst 
Med. III., vol. ii,p. 737, and the Dictionary of National Biography mention 173T. 

2 The specimen in the British Museum here illustrated and one now’ in my own 
collection are from the same die, but the lettering on the latter example is slightly double- 
struck. There are probably others, but I have met with none. 
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to some friend by the Oueen at a time when a medal or miniature was 
still the most desirable substitute for a large picture, although the 
mezzotint and print were beginning to take the place now filled by a 
photograph. 

I have gone too fully into the matter of these cliches in our former 
volumes 1 to warrant my enlarging on the subject here, but 1 may repeat 



CUCH& OF ANNE. MED. HI.., VOL. II, P. 23I, NO. II. 


that after careful comparison of workmanship, aided by Mr. Grueber, I 
make so bold as to suggest the attribution of the better examples in 
this series of medallic portraits, amongst them the above, to John 
Roettier. The bust here reproduced bears a strong resemblance to that 
wherewith Croker decorated a medal celebrating the capture of certain 

1 British Numismatic Journal . , vol. vi, pp. 276-281 ; vol. vii, pp. 255-262, and vol. ix, 
pp. 371-2. 
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MEDAL, ANNE AND PRINCE GEORGE, MED. ILL., VOL. II, P. 233, NO. 14. 

medal combining the portraiture of the Queen with that of Prince 
George, formerly assigned to the year 1702, because of the honours 
conferred upon him in that year 2 ; examination of the Alchorne manu- 

1 Med. III., vol. ii, p. 246, No. 35. This medal was advertised for sale in Croker’s 
price list at jQ 7 in gold, 12s. in silver, and 45. in copper. 

2 Prince George was made Generalissimo of the Forces on 17th April, 1702, and 
Lord High Admiral on the 21st May following. See Med. III., vol. ii, p. 233, No. 14. 


cities by Marlborough in 1703 — those of Bonn on May 4th, Huy on 
August 15th, and Limbourg on September 16th (o.s.) of that year. 1 


MEDAL, CITIES CAPTURED BY MARLBOROUGH. MED. ILL., VOL. II, P. 246, NO. 35. 

I am able to place before you these two portraits for comparison 
from the National Collection, with the suggestion that the die for the 
cliche had been retained at the Mint, and that, Roettier dying without 
engraving a reduced copy of the required size for a medal to com- 
memorate the victories of 1703, Croker utilized the design when 
performing rather later the desired commission. The date of issue of 
Croker's version is somewhat uncertain, for the same bust appears on a 
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scripts, 1 however, informs us that Croker’s design for this medal was 
accepted on the 20th of February, 1706-7, and its issue authorized “ in 
fine pfold and fine silver.” The fact that the obverse as well as the 
reverse was then submitted to the Mint Authorities, is suggestive that 
the portrait was then offered for the first time, for most of the drawings 
in the Alchorne collection are of the reverse only, it being specified 
which obverse puncheon should be used from the stock in hand. It is, 
therefore, probable that the issue of the war medal, and of that 
commemorating Prince George's military and naval appointments, 
followed the events at a considerable interval. 

It is noticeable that in Roettier’s plaque the Queen faces to the 
right, whereas invariably upon her coins, and usually upon her medals, 2 
her head is turned to the left — a fact which might be explained if Croker 
copied Roettier's die, using it as a model for his reduced puncheon. 3 

The fact that the old Jacobite engraver entered keenly into 
a project for portraying Anne corroborates a remark made by Ailesbury 
concerning the general content at her accession. “ The Oueen," writes 
the faithful chronicler of Stuart affairs, “ who succeeded the late King 
William came to the Crown with a universal joy. She was a good 
and generous Princess of herself, and a daughter of the late King 
James; that took off the edge, and even the more moderate Jacobites 
were pleased to see at least a daughter of that good, but unfortunate, 
King on the throne." 4 


1 Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 18,757, c. 13. Original Designs of Medals engraved by 
John Croker. 

2 Exceptions to this rule lie in foreign medals, or draughtsmen, by Martin Brunner 
and Jean Dassier, such as Med. III., vol. ii, pp. 243-4, Nos. 30, 31, 32. See also the design 
for a Union medal by Pierre Violier illustrated in Messrs. Spinks' Numismatic Circular, 
April, 1898, p. 2685. The Violier, being in the form of a design only, might be reversed 
on execution. I learn from Mr. Goulding that amongst the papers of Sir Robert Harley aL 
Welbeck, there is a water-colour version of this drawing, which was no doubt sent to 
Sir Robert for his approval, he being one of the commissioners for the Union. 

3 See p. 210, note 1. It is clearly proved by the large quantities of puncheons 
at the Royal Mint and in the collection at the British Museum that both Roettier and Croker 
made puncheons from which to sink their dies, and afterwards worked them up by 
engraving. 

4 Ailesbury's Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 525. 



ra 



MEDAL, BATTLE OF BLENHEIM, BY BOSKAM. MED. ILL., VOL. II, P. 


slight differences, and one would think that although Croker might be 
too busy with the coinage in 1703 to make a fresh study, his old 
puncheons of the former year would still have been available, but the 


MEDAL, BONN TAKEN. MED. ILL., VOL. II, P. 245, NO. 33. 

issue was extremely large and the head may have become worn, for we 
cannot omit to notice that his accession 1 2 and coronation medals were 
copied by Christian Wermuth 3 and by Jan Boskam, 4 and it is possible 

1 Med. III., vol. ii, pp 228-30, Nos. 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

2 Med. III., vol. ii, pp. 227-8, Nos. 1 and 3. 

8 Med. III., vol. ii, p. 225, No. 2, and 229, No. 5, and 230, No. 10. 

4 Med. III., vol. ii, pp. 237-8, Nos. 20 and 21, p. 245, No. 33, and p. 255, No. 48. 
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that one of these copies was undertaken abroad, on the death of 
Roettier, to commemorate the taking of Bonn, rather than delayed 
to await Croker’s leisure. 



ANNE’S ACCESSION MEDAL. MED. ILL., VOL. II, P. 227, NO. I. 


We find upon the accession medals a rather less pleasing bust 
than its almost immediate successor, designed for the coronation, 1 
but it was not absolutely rejected, for apart from appearing with two 



MEDAL, CAPITULATION OF THE TOWNS ON THE MEUSE. 
MED. ILL., VOL. IT, P. 24 r, NO. 26. 


differing reverses 2 at this period, one of which Croker euphoniously 
described as "The Chain of Hearts,” we meet it later in the year, 
commemorating the Queen’s victories. 3 So late as 170S we still find 

1 The Queen succeeded William III. on the 8th of March, 1701-2. The Coronation 
ceremony was performed on the 23rd of April, 1702. 

2 Med. III., vol. ii, pp. 227-8, Nos. 1 and 3. These medals are priced in Croker’s 
list at Ah 15L in gold, $s. in silver, and is. 6 d. in coppc-r. 

8 Med. III., vol. ii, p. 236, No. 18. Expedition to Vigo Bay, October, 1702. And 
p. 241, No. 26, in the same month, Capitulation of Towns on the Meuse. 
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Wermuth reverting to it as a model, 1 when other more acceptable 
portraits would have been available. 

Curiously enough the reverse decoration of the accession medal, 
illustrated on page 223, is better designed than the majority of its 
compeers, but the legend, entirely English, was held by some to be 
in doubtful taste, for it was thought to reflect upon the late King, 2 3 * * * * the 
words being used by Anne in her speech to Parliament immediately 
after the death of William. The phrase, however, caught the fancy of 



ANNE’S CORONATION MEDAL. MED. ILL., VOL. II, P. 228, NO. 4. 

the multitude, and was also utilized by Christian Wermuth upon one of 
his coronation medals. 8 The ceremony was performed on April 23rd, 
1 702, and medals and medalets were struck in several varieties and 
sizes. We find in the larger and official coronation medal a good 
portrait combined with a poor reverse, loaded as was so frequently the 
case at that period with a symbolical and pseudo-classical design, 
typifying in this instance Anne’s readiness to carry on the wars begun 
by her predecessor. 


1 Wermuth’s copies commemorated the Accession, Med. III., vol. ii, p. 227, No. 2, 
also Vigo, p. 237, No. 19 in 1702, and other events in 1708, p. 31 1, No. 132, and 
pp. 319-20, Nos. 144-5- 

2 Oldmixon’s History of England from William and Mary to George I., p. 276. 

3 Med. 111 ., vol. ii, p. 231, No. 10. The words quoted formed part of the Queen’s 

speech on March nth, 1702, in addressing Parliament: — “As I know my heart to be 

entirely English I can very sincerely assure you that there is not anything you can expect 

or desire which I shall not be ready to do for the happiness and prosperity of England.” 

See Strickland’s Queens, vol. viii, p. 131, and Med. III., vol. ii, p. 227, No. r. Anne was 

of pure English descent, her mother being Anne, daughter of the first Earl of Clarendon. 


The Coronation Medals. 
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On the subject of these souvenirs Newton was much exercised, 
“ the time for making medals for the Coronation being very short.” 
Firstly, he wished for orders concerning the thickness of the flan, and 
secondly, the cost formed the theme of his letters to the Treasury. 
Writing for instructions early in April, he suggested that “ the silver 
medals may be 22 and the gold 20 in the pound weight Troy. 1 
If a pound weight be divided into 18 medals they would take the 
impression better, for the former gold medals were too thin.” 

I have found evidence that the weight was not increased in 
compliance with this suggestion, and, with the exception of a very heavy 
example in the British Museum, 3 such gold coronation medals as I have 
had the opportunity of weighing have been lighter than those of 
William and Mary, of which Evelyn condemns "the sculpture” as 
“very mean.” 3 It is difficult without a greater experience than falls 
to the share of the ordinary collector accurately to determine the 
average weight of these medals either in gold or silver, for they are very 
variable, and although 18, 20, or 22, might turn the scale at a pound, 
I have met with no medal weighing precisely 320, 288, or 262 
grains. By the courtesy of Mr. Spink and Mr. Baldwin I have 
compared specimens from their cabinets with my own and with the 
examples in the British Museum, and as a result 1 find varieties 
in silver from 226 to 250^ grains under Anne, as against 245 to 260 
under William and Mary, the most common weight in the year 1689 
being about 245, whilst in 1702, 241 grains is the frequent figure, thus 
falling far below the 262 grains we should expect to find at the rate 
of 22 medals to the pound in silver. As regards examples under Anne 
in gold, we have mentioned the specimen in the National Collection 

1 MS. Treasury Papers , vol. lxxix, No. 46. 

2 Med. III., vol. ii, p. 228, No. 4, weighing 569^ grains. 

3 Evelyn’s Diary , vol. iii, p. 277, ed. of 1827 — April nth, 1689, where the diarist 
states that “ the Parliament men were feasted at the Exchequer chamber ” after the 
coronation “and had each a gold medal given them, worth live and forty shillings.” 
Besides 200 gold and 1,200 silver medals given to his courtiers, William presented 515 in 
gold to the Commons and 28 of double value to foreign Ministers. Anne distributed 300 
in gold and 1,200 in silver through the Treasurer of the Household, 518 in gold through 
the Speaker, and 40 of the heavier type through the Lord Chamberlain. See Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MS. 18, 759, f. 150. 
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weighing 569^ grains, and it is noticed in the Montagu Catalogue 
that the owner’s example was struck upon an extra thick flan, but 
the weight is not given. 1 Possibly these specimens may be two 
of the forty which were specially struck as gifts to foreign Ministers, 
“ Strangers of Quality,” and Ambassadors, at 10 medals to the 
pound Troy. The desired weight is more nearly approached under 
William and Mary by a coronation souvenir in gold, in Mr. Baldwin’s 
cabinet, which turns the scale at 327 grains, whilst in this instance, 
again, the example in the Department of Coinsand Medals is 40 grains 
heavier. On the other hand, Mr. Baldwin’s specimen of 1 702 weighs 
5 grains more than is warranted by the division of 20 medals in the 
pound, being 293 grains in weight. 

The discrepancy in the amount of metal found in medals is often 
greater than can be explained by a note appended to Croker's price 
list, informing his clients that the cost of some of his wares, ranging 
from about £$ to the large sum of ,£30 per piece, is subject to 
alteration on this account : “ The Price of Gold Medals is according 
to their Weight, so may be two or three Shillings more or less than 
what is here set down.” 2 The coronation medal is there scheduled 
at £3 and possibly Croker claimed the right to a variation of some 
3 or 4 per cent, on the smaller and cheaper pieces, rather than the very 
slight allowance which a couple of shillings would represent if he 
referred only to the more expensive examples. This is the more likely 
because it is noticeable that a remedy of one halfpenny in 42 was 
considered permissible by those who managed the copper currency, 3 and 
possibly no greater effort was made to preserve an exact accuracy with 
regard to the coronation medals, so long as the desired average was 
fairly attained on the very large creation demanded by the Queen for 
distribution. We know that the total issue must have been considerable, 
for besides 2,058 specimens made for the Court,' 1 ' examples were offered to 
the public not only in gold, as I have said, at ^3 15.J., but also at 5^., 

1 Montagu Sale, May, 1897, Lot 564. 

2 Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 18,757, c - 4 3- Note to a printed list bound into the book, 
the same list appearing in manuscript amongst the papers, but without the note. 

3 MS. Treasury Papers , voL ciii, No. 88. 

4 Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 18,759, f. 150. 
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and at is. 6 d„ in silver and in copper respectively. Newton mentions 
the sum of “ 2485'’ 18 s and 3J” as the expenditure on these souvenirs 
struck in the two superior metals expressly for Anne, and here, of 
course, the charge would be rendered at cost price with no thought of 
profit. 1 Newton requests separate payment for the souvenirs on the 
plea of “ the Coynage Duty in the opinion of Mr. Attorney General 
being not applicable to the service,” and therefore informs the “ Lords 
Commrs of her May ,ies Treasury” that “other Money will be requisite.”® 
Towards the end of the year we find the Master of the Mint begging 
for a settlement of his claim, and writing again to Lord Godolphin on 
the subject. “ There is due to me for Medals for her May li “ Coronation 
the summ of 2485 11 18. 3^, and for the paymt of this debt I humbly 
conceive the Civil List to be the proper fund. I am now to make up 
my Accompts for the year ending this Christmas, and that I may ballance 
this part of my Accompts I humbly ” [beg] “ yo r Lord p that the money 
above mentioned may be imprest to me before the year expire." 3 It 
is satisfactory to read the minute attached to this request : “ To be pd 
out of Civil List mo. since 8 March,” and to know that the coinage 
money was freed from an unfair burden. 

But what was this fund of w r hich Newton speaks ? The Coinage 
Duty was voted by the House of Commons to defray mint expenses, 

1 MS. Treasury Papers , vol. Ixxix, No. 56, April 15th, 1702. The approximate 
cost of striking medals some 37 years after the date in question is brought before 
us by Tanner in a memorial amongst the Alchorne MSS. He states that in making 
102 medals of Milton in January, 1738-9, 15 days were required and he had to pay 

17 s. 6 d. for preparing the blanks at 2s. 6 d. a day, also “To ye Surveyor 3 days at 
5 s. a day.” “To ye Filer 3 days at 2 s. 6d." “To ye Blancher 3^ days at ir. 8<f." 
“To a Labourer 3 days at is. Sd." “To Coals Melting pots, Aquafortis Salt-petre 
and a copper pan 12 s. o d.” “To an iron borer 10 s. od.” “To 2 outrings and six 
springs 4*. od.," and “ to 8 doz. and \ Shagreen cases, ior. a doz.” Drawing the copper 
to a proper size came to 2 s. 6 d., whilst providing the copper blanks, 50 in number, cost 
i8r. 9 d. The silver, 4 ounces at 6s. od., totalled £, 1 41. od. The “Money Expended” 
reached altogether, according to the engraver’s rather faulty arithmetic, 1 9 j. 7 d., and 
it is pathetic to see that the further charge “Fur my own Attendance 1. 10. o” is struck 
out by the mint authorities. According to Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 18,759, the cost 
of coining Anne’s gold medals at 20 to the pound Troy was 35-. apiece, and of the silver, 
at 22 to the pound, 6 d. each. 

2 MS. Treasury Papers , vol. Ixxix, Nos. 40 and 56. 

3 MS. Treasury Papers, vol. lxxxiii, No. 27, December 21st, 1702. 

Q 2 
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and instituted by an Act of Parliament in the year 1666, imposing- a tax 
upon the importation of wines, spirits, beer, cider, and vinegar. 1 The 
amount assigned to the Mint was then limited to ,£3,000 per annum, 
but the Act was renewed every seven years, and in 1 705 the annual 
sum was increased to ,£3, 500, 2 and again augmented in 1708 to £"4,700, 
besides an additional ,£400 a year specially granted for the suppression 
of forgery. 3 Extra expenses were also met by this fund, such as 
“,£1915. 11. 6 the Loss by the Plate taken in at certain rates and 
coined pursuant to an address of the House of Commons, 5th May 
1 71 1 : " 4 and an Act was passed to facilitate the settlement of the 
employees’ claims, when we read that “a Sum not exceeding 
2700. 5. 3^- 5 was to be paid out of Coinage Duty to the Provost and 
Moneyers of Mint of the Tower of London for recoining the money 
of Scotland.” These charges had been legalized by the Act of 
March, 1708, w’hen my Lord Treasurer was permitted to “Issue out 
of Coynage Duty 500'' pr Ann over and above 3000 a year for the 
uses of the Mint, and 6000 1 to pay a premium of 2^ d an Ounce for 
plate etc., brought into ye Mint before 1st Xber 1709, 1200 1 for the 
Mints in Scotland, and 400 1 a year from 1st June 1709 for the charge 
of prosecuting Clippers and Coyners.” 3 The last item must have been 
a relief to the purse of the overburdened Mint Master, who in April, 
1702, requested from the Lord High Treasurer the permission to apply 
certain sums amounting to “ i886 u 6 s . 3^ ” left in his hands by his 
predecessor, Thomas Neale, to the object of “rebuilding the Press 
House and paying Mr. Weddell a salary of 6o u p Annum to which the 

1 18 and 19 Cari. II., c. 5, Stats., vol. 5, p. 600. The money was to be devoted to 
“ Fees and Salarys of the Officers of the Mint or Mints and towards maintaining and 
repairing of the Houses, Offices and Buildings, and other necessaries for assaying, melting 
downe, and on coyning.” This Act was revived 25 Carl. II., c. 8 ; 1 Jac. II., c. 7 : 
4 William and Mary, c. 24; and 12 and 13 Gul. III., c. ir. 

- 4 and 5 Anne, c. 9. 

8 Information kindly supplied by Mr. Hocking. See also 7 Anne, c. xxiv, and Ruding, 
vol. ii, pp. 62 and 63. 4 Anne 10, c. 7, Stats., vol. ix, p. 554. 

6 Danny MS, entitled List of the Funds granttd under Anne. 

8 Ibid. Abstract from Act 7 Anne, c. 24. The Act specified that the wrought plate, 
British or Foreign, must in order to be accepted be “ of the Standard of Eleven Ounces 
Two penyweight fine.” 
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Coynage duty is not applicable.” 1 The office of clerk to the Warden 
of the Mint in London in connection with apprehending false coiners 
is mentioned in the Treasury Papers of 1702 and 1705® as that of 
a “Mr. Weddell,” who had been Warden of the Mint at Chester ; and 
Newton specially informs us that he was paid this sum of ^60 for 
“ prosecuting Clippers and Coiners,” 3 so we may assume that the ,£400 
specified by the Acts of Parliament for this and similar expenses had 
become a necessity when the funds in hand had been exhausted. 

According to some contemporary account books at Danny, which, 
by the courtesy of their owner, Mr. W. H. Campion, I have examined, 
considerably larger sums than those stipulated for by the Acts in the 
earlier years of Anne’s reign, 4, were paid “to Isaac Newton Esqre 
Ma r and Worker of her Maj* Mint upon accot out of coynage Duty.” 
The payment varied from .£3,486 145-. 4 \d. between Michaelmas, 1702, 
and the same date in 1703, to upwards of £y , 000 in some of the 
succeeding years. 5 Why, considering that the changes in the Acts were 

1 MS. Treasury Papers , vol. lxxix, No. 56. 

2 MS. Treasury Papers, vol. Ixxxix, No. 62, and vol. xciv, No. 74. 

3 Newton writes also on March 18th, 1702-3, that he has still in his hands some 
money “formerly imprest to Mr. Neale, out of other Funds than the Coinage Duty, 
out of w ch I pay a salary of sixty pounds per aiin to Mr. Ro bt Weddell for his services 
in prosecuting Clippers and Coiners.” See Treasury Papers, vol. Ixxxv, No. 9. 

4 One of the Danny MS. Account Books ranging from 1702 to 1709. Unfortunately 
some of the pages are missing from the beginning and end of this volume. This hiatus 
embraces the first months of Anne’s reign from Lady Day to Michaelmas 1702, and all 
the accounts from September, 1707 , to the same date in 1708. 

£ s- d. 

5 Michaelmas 1702 to 1703 ... ... 3,486 14 4A 

„ 1703 to 1704 7,078 5 7 

„ 1704101705 7,123 4 ii 

„ 1705101706 7.743 13 zj 

,, 1706 to 1707 ... ... 7,414 1 10 A 

„ 1707101708 Pages missing from MS. 

„ 1708 to 1709 7,541 1 2 

The remainder of the manuscript is missing, and in one year only of those 
represented does the amount received under the heading of “ Coynage Duly for the Mint, 
being 10 s. p. Tun on Wines imported,” exceed the sum paid over to Newton, but we 
notice that between Michaelmas, T708, and the same date in 1709 the receipts reach 
£7,795 9 s. 7 \d., whilst £7,541 is. 2 d. only was disbursed. 
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not yet made, the sums disbursed to Newton rose suddenly to a much 
higher figure, I have been unable to ascertain, and unluckily the 
manuscript from which I quote stops just at the time the authorization 
comes into force for subsidizing the Scottish Mint. 

The coinage of Scotland was subjected to alteration owing 
to the Union, the most important change being in the sub- 
stitution of the English currency for that hitherto peculiar to 
Scotland, which had differed in values 1 as well as in portraiture. 
The letter E, for Edinburgh, was placed upon the coins for pur- 
poses of identification, and it was arranged that Dr. David Gregory, 
described by Newton as a “ Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, ” 
should oversee the northern mint at a salary of “ ,£250 for all charges 
for three months stay.” Three of the Moneyers Company, Thomas 
Seabrook, 2 Henry Haley and Richard Collard, were to be sent “ to 
undertake the coinage 3 of the money ’’ at 9 d. per lb. weight, and a 
bonus of 3^. per week extra if the weekly output exceeded a thousand 
pounds of metal. They were also to be paid their travelling expenses of 
.£16 each for their journeys, and to be supplied with dies and puncheons 
from England. Dr. Gregory had to make various experiments owing 
“ to difficulty in the melting, it being made there with Pit coal,” and 
he remained at Edinburgh until November 21st, 170 7, when, the new 
method being understood, he left. 4 Besides £ 1,200 for the maintenance, 
working and the fees and salaries of the officers of the Scottish Mint, 
specially voted as payable from the Coinage Duty, and sums drawn 
from an extra ,£6,000 for payment of a premium of 2 \d. on every ounce 


1 One of the Articles of the Union was that “ the Coin shall be of the same standard 
and value throughout the United Kingdom." By the Act, 7 Anne, c. 24, ^1,200 was 
to be allowed out of the Coinage Duty for the expenses of the Mint of Scotland which the 
recoinage entailed, and the English Mint provided dies and certain workmen. “For 

making up the loss which private persons may sustain,” special provisions were made (see 
Burns, voL ii, p. 526). 

3 Thomas Seabrook was one of the two apprentices at Norwich during the great 
recoinage. 

8 MS. Treasury Papers, vol. cii, No. 64, July 9th, 1707, See also Cochran-Patrick’s 
Records of the Coinage of Scotland, vol. ii, pp. 305-308. 

4 Cal. Treasury Papers, 1702, p. 557, December 13th, 1707, vol. ciii, No. 94. 
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of plate brought for conversion into the bullion, the London Mint 
officials, as we have seen, received a substantial remuneration for their 
part in the matter. 1 

The prices of the dies and puncheons to be sent from England 
were carefully arranged, i.e., “ Sixpenny Dyes at g/ s a pair, Shilling 
Dyes at 1 3/6 d a pair, Half Crown Dyes at ig/ s a pair and Crown Dyes 
at 26/* a pair, and Sixpenny Puncheons at ,£10 a pair, Shilling Pun- 
cheons at ^15 a pair, half Crown Puncheons at ,£20 a pair and Crown 
Puncheons at ^25 a pair.” 2 The London officials on July 9th, 1707, 
professed themselves as “ ready to furnish them [the Scottish officials] 
at present with Dyes for Sixpences and Shillings and Puncheons for 
Sixpences at those prices and shall soon be ready to furnish them with as 
many Dyes and Puncheons of all sorts as they shall desire.” But on 
August 29th, Stanley, Newton and Ellis account for a delay in sending 
the half-crown and crown puncheons, because they “were made, but 
failed in the hardning, and new ones are making.” 3 The Scottish graver 
at this time desiring “ Puncheons for the small arms and letters," we are 
informed that “they are providing,” but still delays ensued, for we hear 
on September 6th, 1707, that “the mint is now at worke, but they’r not 
yet provided with all things necessary to make a thorough coinage,” 4 
although, as Mr. Cochran- Patrick tells us, all the old Scottish money 
had been called in by August. 5 

Reference to the warrant of 20th June, 170 7, published in full by 
this well-known authority, a proves that dies as well as puncheons for 
crowns, half-crowns, shillings and sixpences were indeed sent from 
London, but seemingly in restricted quantities only, for the Mint Master 
at Edinburgh was enjoined also to coin from dies made from the 
puncheons received from the Tower, and to cause his Scottish graver 
“ to make new Dyes ” from these puncheons and " also to make new 

1 See our p. 228. 

2 MS. Treasury Papers , vol. cii, No. 64. 

8 Ibid., vol, cii, No. no. 

4 Ibid., No. I2i. 

6 Records of t/te Coinage of Scotland, vol. i, p. cci, and vol. ii, p. 296. 

* Cochran-Patrick, vol. ii, p. 307. See also Treasury Papers, vol. cii, No. 4°> 
June 2nd, 1707, when the orders were drafted and approved by the Treasury. 
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puncheons, and to use them for making Dyes,” with the proviso that 
the result must be “perfecdy lyke the moneys coyned in our mint in 
the Tower.” 1 One tenth part of the silver brought to the Edinburgh 
office was to be recoined into sixpences, four-tenths into shillings, three- 
tenths into half-crowns and the remaining two-tenths into crowns. 2 



EDINBURGH CROWN, 1708. 


Perhaps it was because of the large issue ot the shillings and com- 
paratively large output of sixpences, that as regards these coins alone 
the puncheons as well as the dies required renewal, for the half of the 
bullion represented by the two smaller coins caused a greater strain 
upon the dies, insomuch as five times more sixpences and ten times 
more shillings than crowns must be struck to produce the required 
results. We find in the Treasury Papers a claim entered in 1712 
by James Clerk, the engraver to the Scottish Mint, and his colleague 
Joseph Cave, which refers to these puncheons and to some smaller 
currency. 3 The latter is vainly sought by collectors, although we 
have evidence that a die and a pattern piece exist. 

James Clerk, whose earlier coinage presented a very inferior type of 
portraiture, had a regular salary as Mint engraver, which was retained by 
him throughout his life and was even enjoyed by his successor, Cave, for 

1 The crowns agree with the second variety of the English head; the half-crown having 
also the second bust. There are three types in shillings, the third bust being peculiar to 
Edinburgh, whilst the first and second represent the second and third English respectively. 
See Burns, vol. ii, pp. 228 to 235. 

2 MS. Treasury Tapers, vol. cii, No. 40. 

8 Ibid., vol. cxlix, No. 45. 
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many years after the Edinburgh Mint had become inoperative. 1 The 
office of “ governour of the Mint in Scotland ” was not formally abolished 
until 1817, but we have seen no currency dated later than 1709, 
although Mr. Cochran-Patrick speaks of proof coinages of shillings and 
sixpences struck in Edinburgh after the Union until 171U 2 As pertain- 
ing to the last mentioned date the following extract from the Treasury 
Papers is therefore not without interest. 3 4 Clerk complains that he 
shares his salary of .£50 with Cave, and that no extra payment has been 



SCOTTISH TEN-SHILLING PIECE OF ANNE. 


made them as “ conjoinet Engravers of her Majesties Mint in Scotland,” 
although " your Petitioners att the time of the Recoinage of Scotland did, 
by order of the Master worker, make one Shilling Head and Reverse, 
one Six Pence Head and Reverse, and by virtue of a Warrand from her 
Majestie directed to the general of the said Mint they have since made 
Puncheons and Letters for small Coynes, viz. Fouer Pence, Three Pence, 
Two Pence and one Penny, having only a Sallery of Fiftie Pounds 
a year as Sinkers and no Allowance as gravers.'’ 1 They demand 
a total of_jT2io: namely, ,£60 on the score of their “Extraordinary 

1 James Clerk, or Clark, had been engraver to the Scottish Mint for William III. We 
find him entered as drawing his salary of ^50 a year until 1723, inclusive, in Cbamberlayne’s 
State of Great Britain {Part II, Book III, p. 37), but in the next volume, printed in 1726 
(Part II, Book III, p. 47), Joseph Cave takes his place, and he still holds it in 
Chamberlayne’s list in 1755 (Part III, p. 41). 

2 The Coinage of Scotland, vol. ii, Plate XVI. 

8 MS. Treasury Papers, vol. cxlix, No. 45. 

4 A report dated June 2nd, 1707, from the London Mint Office to the Lord High 
Treasurer, on the arrangements to be made at Edinburgh, had suggested that the graver 
should be instructed “ to use such master puncheons as shall be sent him from the Tower 
for making the moneys of both mints perfectly alike, until the puncheons made by himself 
shall be approv’d by the offic" of that Mint.” MS. Treasury Papers, vol. cii, No. 46 
Minuted “approved, order to be prepared accordingly." 
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Trouble during the great Coinage as hath been allowed to other 
officers ’’ besides ^30 for Mr. Cave's charge and attendance, together 
with the price of the puncheons — they place the shilling at £30, 
the sixpence at £ 20 , and the smaller coins together at £70. A 
minute of January 7th, 1711-12, refers this request to the London 
Mint officials, who, replying on July 1 6th, 1712, materially reduced 
the bill to £15 for the shillings and £10 for the sixpences, saying 
that these were “ the rates allowed to the gravers of the Mint in the 
Tower for the like puncheons made by them for the late Recoinage of 
Monies in Scotland,” making, curiously enough, no reference to sums 
formerly paid to Clerk for original work under William III., perhaps 
because he in that instance had demanded and received prepayment. 
The remuneration for the small pieces was similarly reduced on this 
basis by a sliding scale to another £2 5, namely, £4^, £6, £7 and £S 
respectively, for the penny to the groat, and the claim that other officials 
had received payment for “extraordinary trouble” was dismissed with 
the words : — “ Wee have hitherto reported no allowance, and we find 
that Mr. Cave’s attendance was without order and voluntary.” 

This document corroborates the suggestion put forth by the late 
Mr. Burns 1 that a copper pattern groat engraved with the letter E and 
the date 171 1, which was described in the Numismatic Chronicle by 
Mr. Wingate, together with a die similarly marked for the half groat, 
might owe its origin to the necessity “ of supplying Scotland with 
small silver, of which there was great need," but Mr. Burns considered 
the copper groat, and a silver example known to him of the obverse 
only, to be due to later and non-contemporaneous striking after the die had 
rusted, and thought that no coinage of later date than 1 709 was issued in 
Scotland. Mr. Wingate, on the contrary, was of opinion that the worn 
condition of the die was due to use, not to age, and that it was likely 
that some pieces were produced. 2 Another problem which puzzled 
Mr. Burns and other writers may perhaps be elucidated by Clerk’s 
charge for puncheons. I allude to the star after the E on some 

1 The Coinage of Scotland , vol. ii, P- 535- 

2 Num. Chron., New Series, vol. ix, p. 215 . 
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Edinburgh coins. Ruding said that in 1708 “after the apprehensions 
of invasion were at an end, the forty-shilling pieces Scottish and other 
coins of that sort, which had been brought to the mint at Edinburgh, 
but which had been issued again from the necessity of that time, were 
called a second time into the mint and re-coined into sterling money 
the same as the English." 1 * “ These coins,” continues Ruding, “ were 
distinguished from those coined in 1707 by a mullet of six points.” 3 4 
But this explanation could not be stretched to cover three dates, 
namely, 1707, 1708 and 1709, all of which appear with the star. There 
are several different busts on the shillings. The first Scottish 
shilling(Burns, 1087) bears Anne’s second — or “Vigo” — English portrait, 
whilst the second Scottish head (Burns, 1089) is in type like the 
third English ; these are both found with the letter E unstarred, 
but the former only of these two busts is seen also with the star, 
at least so we are informed by Mr. Burns, 1 an author on whose 
researches we may rely. The third type, which is always marked 
with a star and dated 1708 and 1709, is a variant from those 
emanating from London. Neither shilling nor sixpence is published 
without a star in 1709, 5 and both are uncommon in 1708, whilst the 
starred coins of 1707 are extremely rare. May we not therefore 
suppose that the Tower mint supplied the puncheons and a limited 
number of dies dated 1707 and 1 708, designed according to Anne’s 
English currency of the outgoing type of head, and that dies were 

1 Annals of l he Coinage , vol. ii, p. 64. See also Cochran-Patrick, vol. i, p. cci : “All 
the English silver money was called in in April, and in August, all foreign and Scottish 
money was called in, and re-issued as the coinage of the United Kingdom. The 

threatened invasion in 1708 caused another proclamation in which the currency of 
Scottish coins was temporarily permitted. In April, however, they were finally called in 
and re-minted at the Mint in Edinburgh.” 

3 Ruding errs in this description, which should read : — “ a five pointed star.” 

3 Hawkins’ second and third types are found on coins in 1707 and 1708 in England. 
This accounts for the early type of these being used on Scottish coins. The shillings and 
sixpences, E, without the star of 1708, are very rare. See Burns, vol. ii, p. 532. 

4 The Coinage of Scotland., vol. ii, p. 530, published in 1887. 

6 Mr. 1 -Ioblyn writing in Num. Chron., New Series, vol. xix, p. 140, says that he 
reluctantly came to the conclusion that a shilling of 1709 in Mr. Wakeford’s collection 
although appearing unstarred, showed signs, through a powerful glass, of a star very faintly 
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made from the puncheons when these patterns were exhausted, marking 
the star on these new dies before a fresh supply came from England 
with the “ Union ” bust? The rarity of such copies of 1707 would be 
natural, for the original dies sent in July should hardly have required 
replacing before January, when, in Scotland (the new style of dating 
being in use), the dies marked 1 708 would take up the work. We should 
have thought that the fresh type of bust must have arrived in Scotland 



EDINBURGH SHILLING, 1709, WITH E STARRED. 

before January in that year, for otherwise no example with this portrait 
would have been struck coupled with a reverse bearing date 1707, but 
Mr. Burns remarks that it was no infrequent occurrence in Scotland to 
find the obverse dies of one year combined with reverses of another ; 1 
and moreover the fact that the old style was still used in England 
would account for the numeral 7 instead of 8 being present on dies 
made at the Tower. Clerk and Cave produced their own fairly 
accurate copies of the puncheons, they being entitled by their commission 
to do so, 3 and here we find the starred specimens of 1708 and 1709 ; of 
which third bust, as we have seen, no unstarred examples exist, unless 

struck and apparently partly erased. By the kindness of the present owner, Mr. Bearman, 
I have seen this shilling and can also see a little trace of the star, but I should be more 
inclined to think that the small star on the die was accidentally stopped out at the moment 
of striking, than that the marks had been made and removed — for the coin is in fine 
condition. That the star existed is made almost certain by comparison of this shilling 
with another in the same collection, and seemingly from the same die, which is clearly 
starred ; and in this instance also some of the rays or points of the star have failed in 
the striking. 

1 The Coinage of Scotland, vol. ii, p. 534. 

2 See Treasury Papers , cii, No. 40, June 2nd, 1707. It was recommended by 
Newton and Stanley that the graver should be commanded to use the puncheons sent 
him from the Tower “until the puncheons made by himself should be approved by the 
offic 1 * of that mint.” 
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indeed the doubtful specimens mentioned in our note should be taken 
into consideration. 1 

The sixpences vary so little in bust that it is difficult to trace a 
change of puncheon, but I think I am right in believing that one of the 
sixpences illustrated below, marked with a starred E in 1 708, varies from 
the ordinary type, and I have seen more than one example of the variety. 
I regret that in common with such numismatists with whom I have 
communicated I have seen no sixpence of 1709 with or without a 
star. The absence of the star on the groat and half-groat would not 
militate against this explanation, for as no puncheon was supplied from 



ORDINARY TYPE. SECOND TYPE OF BUST. 

EDINBURGH STARRED SIXPENCES OF 1 708. 


England there was no necessity for a private sign upon the dies. With 
regard then to the shilling and sixpence which owe their origin to the 
puncheons and dies of Clerk and Cave, it might be suggested that for 
purposes of remuneration they were permitted to use this mark. We 
have noticed that under William III., Clerk had insisted on prepayment 
before the delivery of his handiwork, which was granted so as not to 
impede the coinage ; 2 and such not being the custom of the English 
Treasury it is possible the engraver was allowed to emphasize his claim 
upon the dies. Dr. W. H. Scott, in a Note on the New Shilling of 
Queen A?me, remarks in answer to an endeavour made by Mr. Gibbs 
to substantiate Ruding’s explanation, that he considers this star to have 
no particular reference to a second mintage, but that it was simply used 
as a means of distinguishing contemporary coinages, perhaps by 
different moneyers. 3 I would like to add that on the late starred coins 

1 See p. 235, note 5. 

3 Cochran-Patrick, vol. ii, pp. 256-7. 

3 Num. Chrou.y 1st series, vol. xvii, pp. 220-222, by William Scott in answer to an 
endeavour on the part of Joseph Gibbs (pp. 83-89) to substantiate the argument of Ruding, 
vol. ii, p. 64. See our p. 235. 
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Anne appears to me to be less well portrayed, although, these coins 
being rarely obtained in good condition, it is rather difficult to base an 
argument on their execution. We have a better opportunity of judging 
Clerk’s style in William III.’s gold. We have there seen him at his 
best and appreciate the wisdom of supplying him with a model, but 
whether this star was a maker’s mark, as I venture to agree with 
Dr. Scott in suggesting, or (as Mr. Burns believed) the sign of a 
different origin of the bullion of finer quality than that of the majority of 
the coins first melted, and consequently subject to no alteration of alloy, 
I must ask my readers to decide. Howbeit, we have seen that the 
Scottish engravers charge for the puncheons for the shillings and 
lesser coins only, and that the type of bust upon certain shillings dated 
1 708 and 1 709 with the star is peculiar to the Edinburgh coinage ; which 
is in favour of the ascription to Clerk and Cave, who would probably 
also place their sign on the dies they made from the English puncheons. 
Should the solitary sixpence of 1709 mentioned in the catalogue of the 
Rev. Henry Christmas as bearing the starred E, come under more 
particular notice, it would be interesting to see whether it presented the 
same bust as these last issued shillings, or that of the rather peculiar 
sixpence which I have illustrated, for should this prove true, another 
link in the chain would be established. But it will be remembered that 
this sixpence was referred to by Mr. Hoblyn, in his Edinburgh Coinage 
of Queen Anne , as probably “an error of description, or of the printer.” 1 
The crowns and half-crowns illustrated by Ruding with the starred E 
are discredited by other writers. Be this as it may, the fact of their 
existence or non-existence would not affect the argument, for the dies 
sent from England might have been copied in Edinburgh if the necessity 
arose. Mr. Hoblyn, however, remarks a slight divergence from the 
ordinary Tower type in some crowns of 1708 unstarred. If, therefore, 
my suggested theory for the starred coins be correct, this puncheon, 
which, unless 1708 is a misprint for 1707, I cannot trace, must be a 
product of the Tower Mint, and probably a portrait from the hand of 

1 Num, Chrou., New Series, vol. xix, p. 141. I have been unable to discover anyone 
who has seen this sixpence. 
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Bull instead of Croker. The variant of 1707 is, I think we may safely 
say, a forgery. 

It is possible that had Mr. Burns known of Clerk’s claim he 
might have attached more importance to Dr. Scott’s judgment as to 
the “ moneyers,” which I here suggest should read engravers. 

I hope I may be excused for so long a disquisition upon the 
subject of the Scottish final coinage, for it is one of the most important 
numismatic events in the reign of Queen Anne— a salutary measure 
which, however, although in a lesser degree than the English recoinage 
of William, cost the country a very large sum of money. The 
loss was considerable, and in compensation for new liabilities imposed 
upon Scotland in taxation and other expenses, a grant, called “ the 
equivalent,” of a sum of .£398,085 was ordered, to use the words of a well- 
known modern writer, “ to be paid by England at the Union, and it was 
agreed that this should be applied towards providing Scotland with a 
new coinage, paying up in full the shareholders of the bankrupt Scotch 
African Company thereafter to be dissolved, and for encouraging 
manufactories and fisheries.” 1 2 

We have already seen that this fund was supplemented by drafts 
on the “ Coinage Duty," mainly obtained from the excise revenue — 
the alterations in which formed one of the most unpopular measures 
imposed by the Union. 

The apparent need for small currency in Scotland leads us to a 
passing suggestion, made in the July of 1702, that a copper penny 
should be substituted for the small silver coin then current in England, 
the mint officials being of opinion that “ the penny by reason of its 
smallness " was easily lost. 3 This idea received no encouragement, 
and the fact is known to all numismatists, that the large penny of baser 
metal only came into circulation under George III., in 1797, and no 
serious proposition concerning its production in Anne’s reign is before 
us ; but we find memorials offered without delay on the vexed question 
of half-pence and farthings. 


1 I. S. Leadam in the Political History of England, vol. ix, p. roi. 

2 MS. Treasury Papers, Ixxx, No. 105. 
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In writing about the copper coinage under William III., I had 
occasion to refer to petitions written after his demise on this subject, 
because they threw retrospective light on the issue of half-pence and 
farthings. 1 One of these from “ Slaney arid others” was a suggestion 
to coin five hundred tons of these coins in five years “ of fine English 
copper to a Standard that shall be agreed to by the officers of the Mint, 
and the Copper to be melted Roll’d Cutt and Stamp d at your Mat ies Mint 
at the Tower, subject to a Comptroller att the Undertaker’s expense, 
but to be appointed by your Ma lic ”. 2 The minute “ Let him put the 
Proposal in writing ” provoked a request to permit seven hundred tons 
to be coined, making no “ Greater Quantity than shall ‘ be found 
necessary for the Publick good ” at one period, and offering .£5,000 for 
the privilege and a rent of .£1,000 a year under certain conditions. 3 
This document is minuted on May 25th : — “ My Lords will speak with 
the officers of the Mint;” and a similar proposal on slightly different 
terms, made on July 6th, 1703, was again referred to expert opinion. 4 5 

But Stanley, Newton and Ellis, Warden, Master and Comptroller, 
vetoed the suggested copper coinage on two grounds. Firstly, they 
deemed that if such currency were required, it would be wiser to return 
to the older plan in use before the necessity of exchanging the tin 
money then in circulation had resulted in special privileges being- 
granted to Slaney. 3 According to the older official arrangement “ ye 
Coinage of halfpence and farthings was performed by one or more 
Commissioners, who had money imprested from ye Exchq r to buy 
Copper and Tin, and Coin’d at 20 d ye Pound Haverdupois, and 
accounted upon Oath to the Government for ye Produce thereof.” 
Secondly, they remarked as of greater importance that, “ We do not 
hear there is any demand of Farthings and Halfpence at present," and 
they explained the “ want in some places ’’ by “ unequal distribution,” 
“ for," said they, “we are informed they are overstockt with them in 

1 British Numismatic Journal, vol. viii, pp. 26 1-2. 

2 MS. Treasury Papers, vol. lxxxiv, p. 138. March 6th, 1702-3. 

3 MS. Treasury Papers, vol. lxxxv, No. 141. May 18th, 1703. 

1 MS. Treasury Papers , Lxxxvi, No. 91. 

5 MS. Treasury Papers, vol. lxxxvi, No. 102. 
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other Places, as at ye Generali Post Office about Newcastle, and at 
Leicester,” and they held that more should not be made “ for feear of 
stopping ye Currency of those that are already abroad.' 1 This finished 
the discussion for the moment, for we read on the 13th of July, 1703 : 
“ My Lords concurre w th this Report.” Nevertheless the subject was 
re-opened before long, and again competitors were in the field in the 
persons of Thomas Renda and Edward Ambrose, who had been in 
partnership with Slaney and Barton, but who on May 1st, 1705, were 
informed that : — “ When there is occasion for new farthings, his Lord sp is 
resolved to employ ye Offci ts of ye Mint in y* affair.” 1 This decision 
probably resulted from a petition put forth by “ the Corporation of 
Monyers” who were “in great straits” in the month of March, 1704-5, 
and the employees at the Tower consequently desired “a Licence of 
Coyneing a quantity of Copper halfpence and farthings, not exceeding 
30 tunns a year, under the direction and Check of the Officers of the 
Mint, and such restrictions as your L dp shall think fitt-” 2 A minute 
which is attached to a sympathetic report upon the Corporation’s 
petition, reads: “25 Apr. 1705. Read and approved. There is no 
want of Copper money in any p l of England at present, and when 
there is, my Lords will pursue this method.” 3 The Mint officers in 
their report, after discussing a fresh proposal from William 
Shepard and his partners, 4 who wished “to coin forty or fifty Tunns 
p. ann. of copper Halfpence and farthings for the space of Eight 
or Ten years," had again explained under date April 5th, 1705, 
that the coinage of copper money in the time of Charles II., of 
James II., and at the beginning of the late reign, had been carried on 
at the charge of the Crown under the supervision of the Mint officials, 
and suggested that they should issue copper coins in small quantities 
as required, under the same rules as gold and silver, “ out of the clear 
profitt whereof her Majesty may have it in her power either to relieve 

1 MS. Treasury Papers , vol. xciv, No. 39. 

2 MS. Treasury Papers , xciv, No. 8, referred March 22nd and 23rd, “to the Mint 
officers for report which was rendered Apr. 5th, and debated April 25th, 1 705.” 

8 Ibid. 

4 William Shepard, N. Shepard and George Freeman. 

VOL. X. 
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the wants of moneyers of the Mint, many of whom we must inform 
your Lordship are in a starving condition, or to gratify any other 
person.” 1 2 

Nevertheless, again in December, 1 707, we find various proposals 
submitted by three separate parties : firstly, William Cooper and 
D. Allen ; secondly, “ Sir Talbot Clerke and his father Sir Clem' 
Clerke " ; thirdly, Thomas Chambers. One of these tenders, that of 
Sir Talbot Clerke, casts a certain light upon the expenses of coining ; 
otherwise I would not trouble you with a repetition of the details in 
these rejected schemes. 3 Clerke proposed sending “into the Mint two 
tons pr week of blanks of malleable Copper to be coined til they have 
disposed of 700 Tuns, and to have the dispensing of them into the 
severall parts of the Kingdom when coined.” He wished "to cut a 
pound weight into 21 pence, with a remedy of a half-penny, and he 
reckoned to be allowed for the copper i2 d per pound, for the hammering 
and cutting into blanks 6 d , for the dispensing i d , and pay for the coinage 
2 d , but yet proposed to receive these summes by weight so as for every 
pound weight of copper to receive back a pound weight of money, and 
give no account by Tale.” The report of the Mint officials referred 
the Treasury Board to their former explanations of July 1st, 1703, on 
the desirability of not “ overstocking the nation," with the result that 
on the 14th of April, 1708, “ My Lord” of the Treasury announced that 
he “ doth not thinke there is any occasion for coyning more farthings 
and halfpence at present.” 

The time, however, at last arrived — of this the numerous patterns 
of 1713 assure us — when the coinage of William III. had ceased to 
glut the market, and Croker put forth his skill to produce a singularly 
pleasing series, which, had Anne survived, would no doubt have come 
into general currency. It is indeed believed from the fact that the 
farthing of 1714 is found in greater quantities and less perfect condition 

1 MS. Treasury Papers , vol. xciv, No. 8. The Mint Officers recommended that : — 
“ Whenever her Majesty shall think fitt to order Copper money to be coyned, that it may 
be performed as near as may be to the methods of the Mint, that either a Gen 11 Importer 
or the Master Worker may have money Imprest to him to buy copper to be coined into 
half-pence and farthings.” 

2 MS. Treasury Papers , vol. ciii, No. 88, December 6th, 1707. 
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than any of its four predecessors of 1713, that it was in circulation for 
a short time, and that Anne’s death in August, 1714, stopped its further 


FARTHING OF 1714. MONTAGU 15. 

issue. The patterns of the previous year comprise another seated 
Britannia, slightly differing in pose 1 * on the reverse ; a variety with a 
portico framing the figure 3 4 ; and another with Peace in a biga in cele- 
bration of the Peace of Utrecht, it having been suggested by Dean 


PATTERN FARTHING ON THE PEACE OF UTRECHT. 

MONTAGU 13. 

Swift that an emblematic coinage would be desirable.' 1 Yet another coin 
bearing the legend BELLO ET PACE — be it a pattern for a farthing or 
a jetton, as was suggested by the late Mr. Montagu 1 — commemorates the 
same event. A myth has grown up around these farthings — an extreme 
rarity, by no means warranted by fact, being attributed to them — and 
many a disappointment has been felt by poor persons, who thought that 
they possessed a fortune in a small copper piece, on being informed that, 
with one exception, even the rarer patterns will not realize more than 
a few pounds in the sale room. The Bello et Pace pattern with the 

1 Montagu 1 1. 

s Montagu n. 

s Nnm. C hr oft., 3rd Series, vol. vii, pp. 143-4, and Ruding, vol. ii, p. 64. 

4 Num. Chron. as above, pp. 139- 155. H. Montagu on Queen Anne’s so-called Bello 
et Pace Farthing. See also Med. III. , Plate CXXXVI, No. 4, and Ruding, Suppl., Part II, 
Plate IV, No. 1. 
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standing figure is really rare, only four specimens being known. The 
inferior workmanship of these farthings, unworthy of Croker, suggested 
to Mr. William Till that “ they might have been executed by Samuel 
Butt” ( sic for Bull) “or Gabriel Clerk, two other mint engravers of 
this period.” 1 Mr. Montagu naturally resented this imputation on Bull’s 
powers, 2 Bull being, as may be seen from the reverses of various medals, 
a very able engraver, who worked in rather high relief. Gabriel le 
Clerk is quite out of the question, for he left England in 1709, and so 
could not have made the pattern some four years later. Of his work, to 
which we shall later have occasion to refer, it is not easy to speak with 
decision, seeing that with the exception of a rather poor signed thaler 



PATTERN HALFPENNY OK 1713- MONTAGU 3. 


of Basle, undated, but ascribed by Mr. Forrer in his Dictionary of 
Medallists to about the year 1685, I have been unable to meet with any 
signed specimen from which to judge of his powers ; and Mr. Montagu 
denied all knowledge of him, probably not recognizing his name as 
Clerk. It would, perhaps, be hazardous to suggest that one Francis 
Beresford, of whom more anon, and who was apprenticed to Croker in 
17 1 2, 3 might have produced a pattern coin at this period. 

From the artistic point of view, the halfpence of this date are even 
more attractive than Croker's pattern farthings, because the Britannia 
on the reverse so clearly portrays Queen Anne. So pleasing is this 
small rendering of the royal figure — a flattering portrait, since she by 
this time had grown very fat — that I am tempted to place two slightly 
varying examples before you, on this and the following page, from the 
National Collection, namely, Montagu 3 and 4. 

1 The Farthings of Queen Anne, by Wm. Till, 1837, p- 8. 

2 Ntm. Chron., 3rd Series, vol vii, p. 142. 

8 Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 18,757, c. 13, p. 43. 



Some Pattern Halfpennies. 


Mr. Montagu tells us that some authorities doubt their correct 
attribution to Croker on account of their lower relief and more minute 
elaboration of detail, but he does not appear to agree with these critics, 
and I can only state that there is no change in the die of the obverse in 
another coin, Montagu 5, illustrated for comparison as the second 
on this page, which he places in the same category, and which 


PATTERN HALFPENNY OF 1713. MONTAGU 4. 

appears amongst the designs attributed to Croker in the Alchorne 
manuscript, being one of the rare instances in which both sides of the 
coin are there shown. This is, however, no absolute evidence, for 
several drawings are to be found in the book which were carried out 
and signed by Samuel Bull, being reverses to Croker ’s medals, and we 
are left in the dark as to the exact amount of responsibility of each artist 


PATTERN HALFPENNY. MONTAGU 5. 

in the matter. The pencilling all seems due to one hand, and it is 
possible that Croker sometimes drew the design to be executed by his 
subordinates. The halfpenny, as delineated in the manuscript, bears the 
legend BRITANNIA. INTEGRA, on the reverse, whilst the Queen’s hair 
divides the words of the title upon the obverse, after MAG instead of 
after BR, and of the many varieties of this type given by Mr. Montagu 
the drawing most nearly resembles No. 5 illustrated above. The 
design is incorporated in the Alchorne volume, without explanation, in 
common with many others, some of which we have already discussed — 
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they being probably rejected patterns submitted by the engraver — for 
they do not bear the endorsement of approval which is written below 
some twenty drawings. 

But we must return to an earlier time when the need for new 
currency was so small that in March, 1704-5, we left the Corporation 
of Moneyers protesting that they “remayneing in great straits must 
inevitably fall to ruine if not spedely releiv’d,” 1 a complaint which is 
supported by some figures, kindly supplied to me by Mr. Hocking, whose 
boundless knowledge of the manuscripts preserved at the Royal Mint, 
and ready courtesy to enquiring students, have placed much important 
information at my disposal. These Mint records disclose the fact that 
from March 25th, 1703, the beginning of the year reckoning by the old 
style, £570 only was issued in gold, and .£5,580 in silver before March 
25th, 1704. From that time to the same date in 1705 the gold coinage 
was nil, and the output of silver only reached £6,842, whilst from 1705 
to 1 706, although a decided increase is noticeable in the gold, which 
rose to £14.531 sterling, there was a decrease in silver, which fell to 
£ i £32. 2 

We must bear in mind that the proportion of gold to silver is 
about one to fourteen, and that whilst it would require about 2,265 lbs. 
of the cheaper metal to coin £6,842, little over 330 lbs of gold would 
produce the much larger sum of £14,531 : on the other hand the 
percentage paid to the moneyers, which was, as we know at the time of 
the great recoinage, ninepence in the pound weight for silver, was 
much larger for gold. The exact sum which would fall to the share of 
the Corporation under Anne I am not able to ascertain, but it was stated 
at the Mint Enquiry in 1697 that “by the ancient establishment of the 
Mint, seven shillings were allowed for the coinage of a pound gold, 
and one shilling and sixpence for one pound weight silver.” 3 Now of 
the above eighteen pence, certain shares went to the Master, the Melter, 

1 See p. 241, and MS. Treasury Papers, vol. xciv, No. S. 

2 Mr. Hocking informs me that from January, 1702-3, to March, 1706, coinage is 
only recorded in the following months; Gold — January, 1702-3, May, 1703, April, 1705, 
March, 1705-6. Silver — March, 1702-3, March, 1703-4, April, 1704, April, 1705, 
March, 1705—6. 

s Ruding, vol. ii, p. 467. 
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the Smith, and others, and ninepence was the moneyers' quota from this 
allowance, but in 1673 they were refused an extra sixpence on the gold, 
that is, an increase to one half of the seven shillings of the Mint allow- 
ance. 1 The three shillings which they obtained in 1666 for the milled 
coinage was already fivepence in excess of the charge for the hammered. 

By the kindness of Mr. Hocking, I learn that in 1706 the number 
of moneyers was fifteen, not of course counting the persons employed 
by them only when occasion required. 2 3 4 The difficulty of ascertaining 
the fluctuations of the Corporation, the members of which divided the 
percentage on coinage operations, prevents us front obtaining at all 
times a definite idea of a moneyers remuneration. Chamberlayne in 
his State of Britain? a periodical of the nature of Whitaker's Almanack 
of the present day, but irregularly issued, describes the " Company 
of Moneyers" as consisting under Charles II., James II. and William 
and Mary, of “above 40 persons.” Unless, however, he included the 
labourers, who were not really “ of the Corporation," he was mistaken, 
for the Mint evidence supplies the figures — fifteen in 1668, ten in 1670, 
and thirteen in 1693. No doubt the recoinage under William increased 
their ranks, but Chamberlayne in the reign of Anne cautiously changes 
his wording, and speaks of the moneyers as “an indefinite number of 
Persons to Work and Coin gold and Silver Money and answer Waste 
and Charges," and as we have seen above, they were fifteen in 1706.' 1 ' 

1 Blondeau under the Commonwealth offered to accept the same terms as those 
proposed by the moneyers, namely, 55. for gold and rr. for silver for milled coin 
( Thomason Tracts , 669, f. 15, s. 33). The moneyers stated that they were then receiving 
is. 5 d. for gold and 9 d. for silver by way of the hammer. They agreed in 1666 to 3 d. for 
gold and &d. for silver, but Charles II., in 1673, granted an extra id. for the silver 
{Brit. Mas. Addit. MS. 18,759, f. 76). 

2 Evidence given in the Mint Enquiry of 1848 concerning the moneyers. 

3 Anglia: Britannia Notitia, or the Present State of Great Britian, by Ed. and J. 
Chamberlayne. Dr. Edward Chamberlayne was tutor to one of the sons of Charles II. 
and instructor in English to Prince George of Denmark; he died in 1703 and the 
publication was carried on by his son, who, after the Union, changed its name to Magna 
Britannia Notitia. 

4 The number of moneyers differed considerably at various periods, A list published 
on January 27th, 1652, gives 59 moneyers and 51 labourers employed by them (see 
Thomason Tracts , E 1070-10, No. 2). Blondeau had complained that the Corporation 
had “given to understand that they have 200 poor families which are maintained by the 
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This Company of Moneyers, always called in the Treasury Papers by 
the more dignified name of “ Corporation,” had, as we read in the 
manuscript copy of their petition of 1704, been driven at an earlier 
moment of inaction to find other work. 1 We are told that “ in the year 
1693,” by reason of the work falling off, '‘y° ur peticon rs became so poore 
that, several of them being forced to go to day labour notwithstanding 
they had served seven Years apprentices and had given 2 one hundred 
pounds each man for it,” a petition which excited the Queen’s 
compassion. 

From this Memorial we learn that “ they applied themselves to the 
then L d \ of the Treasury for some Succour and Relief in the miserable 
condition they were in and to prevent their being Entirely ruined, that 
her Late Majesty Queen Mary, of ever blessed Memory, having been 
graciously pleased to order that each Fellow Moneyer should have an 
allowance of Thirty Pounds per Ann" 1 as a Comfortable subsistance to 
be paid them untill such time as the Mint should be in worke,” 3 they had 

work of the mint, which is beside truth, for som Officers of the Mint have told, before 
witnesses, that formerly their Corporation was at the most 40 masters, and that at this time 
they are hardly 30 masters, who are all rich, have lands and houses and other waies of 
maintenance without the work of the Mint. And that when they had much monie to 
coyn, they were wonted to hire som joumiemen, giving to som iS pence, to som 15, to 
som 12 for half a daye’s work.” 

1 MS. Treasury Papers , vol. xc, 126. 

2 We know from the Mint Enquiry that the moneyers were permitted to “ take 
apprentices and form themselves into a government by electing one of them a Provost,” 
see Commons' Journal, vol. xi, p. 774. It is interesting to note that in the Mint Enquiry 
of 1848 it was stated that the premium then paid by apprentices was £1,000. See Num. 
Citron., 1st series, vol. xii, p. 34. 

8 On March, 1743, a Treasury order enacted that each member of the Company was 
to be allowed ^40 a year should the coinage fall below ^500,000, “that they may not be 
too far exposed to temptation by their necessities.” Report of the Mint Commission of 
1848, and published, Num. Chron., 1st series, vol. xii, pp. 29-49. A 1 this time the 
so-called Corporation had dwindled to eight moneyers and four apprentices, and a little 
later to the yet smaller number of five moneyers and two apprentices. The Mint Commission 
explains that the moneyers were “ not appointed by any public authority, but form a body 
continued by self-election, assuming to possess legal corporated rights, and claiming in 
this character the exclusive privilege of executing that part of the coinage work customarily 
confided to them.” Ibid., p. 29. Chamberlayne, as we have seen in his State of 
Britain, usually places the number of moneyers as “above 40 persons,” but in 1704 
changes his description to “an indefinite number of persons.” 
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accordingly enjoyed this pay “ untill the beginning of the late Coynage 
of the Clipt and hamer'd Moneys." Then, however, the “ Expedition ” 
required in "six several Mints" — namely at the Tower, Exeter, Bristol, 
Chester, Norwich, and York, had forced them to “ take to their 
assistance about 500 Labou”,” by whom they had been cheated and 
“ were very hard put to,” being forced " to make good their waste 
and Losses." 

The position of affairs in 1704 was "that there being no manner 
of work at present in the Mint, your Petcion” begin to be reduced to 
such streights that, unless some allowance be made them for their 
Maintenance, their CorporScon will in all Probability fall to ruine.” 

The Secretary to the Treasury, William Lowndes, referred this 
paper to “ye Warden, M 1 and Worker and ye Comptroll r ” that they 
might say “ w l is fit to be don therein," 1 with the result that Sir John 
Stanley and John Ellis, who took their stand upon the Coinage Act, 
replied that Queen Mary’s allowance “paid out of the coynage Duty 
was Irregular, and as we are advised contry an appropriating clause of 
the said Coynage Act, so that we conceive they cannot be relieved as 
formerly out of Coynage Mony.” They further explained that " by 
the Indenture and Constitution of the Mint there is no provision made 
for salaries to the Moneyers 8 but only an Allowance per pound Weight 
for all the Gold and Silver they Coyn,” and that in their opinion unless 
some other plan could be adopted “they will hardly be able to subsist ” 
until such time as more work should present itself. The reply that 
“ My Lord cannot create a new charge on Her Mat 5 Revenue for a 
Civill Government," 3 must have produced despair, and we have seen 
that it resulted in the suggestion of a copper coinage in the Tower, 
which was nevertheless deferred until 1714. The figures, however, 
with which Mr. Hocking has kindly supplied me from the Mint Records, 

1 Endorsement dated May 24th, 1704, in MS. Treasury Papers , vol. xc, No. 126. 

2 It appears from the evidence taken before the Mint Commission in 1848, that the 
Corporation of Moneyers claimed not only the right of exemption from taxes granted them 
by Edward III., and renewed by various sovereigns (See Queen Elizabeth’s grant in Hart. 
MSS. 698), but exclusive privileges of coining by contract. They could not prove these 
rights, and their claims were finally disallowed in 1851. 

3 Endorsement dated July 3rd, 1704, in MS. Treasury Papers , vol. xc, 126. 
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and which I hope to print in our next volume, show a steady improve- 
ment in the coinage returns to the end of the Queen’s reign, and we 
may trust that the evil moment was tided over. 

But the moneyers were not alone in their appeals contingent upon 
the inactivity at the Tower, before the Union gave rise to alterations in 
the coinage in 1707. On May 8th, 1706, a plea was put forth by the 
engravers because of the want of practice in their art, and we find John 
Croker, Samuel Bull and Gabriel Leclerc presenting a petition for 
permission to sell medals as an outlet to their energies. They state 
“ that the Makeing and Engraving of such medalls will very much 
contribute to the perfecting of the Art and Mistery of Graving, chiefly 
at this time when there is no other employment for them in the Mint, 
least for want of exercise they loose that skill they have, which is the 
chief security of the Coine.” 1 

They humbly submit to the Lord High Treasurer, that “ Your 
Petitioners, at the time they were appointed, did hope for the same 
privileges which Mr. Harris and his Predecessors before him always 
had had, of makeing frameing and Engraveing all sorts of Medalls that 
might convey to posterity any mark or Character of prosperous or 
Worthy successes, or great and noble Actions.” They asked permission 
" to make and sell such Medalls, at least, as do not relate to public 
affairs, and such other Medalls as may be approved of, either by your 
Lordship or such persons as your Lordship shall think fitt.” The 
report upon this petition, dated 20th June, 1706, signified that in the 
opinion of .Stanley, Newton and Ellis “good graving is the best 
security for the Coin, and is best acquired by graving of Medals, and 
that without such exercise in such graving the Gravers in time may loos 
the skill they have acquired.” The endorsement made at the Treasury 
Council Board, “ Read 18 th Aug. 1706 and agreed,” no doubt gave the 
required stimulus to the large number of medallic portraits of Anne 
which we find annotated by Newton in Alchorne’s collection of 
Croker’s drawings, to which I have already referred. 2 We have 

1 MS. Treasury Papers , vol. xcviii, No. 108. 

2 Bril. Mas. Addit. MS. 18,757, c. 13, also 18,759 & * 45-6 for Anne’s warrant of 
November 2nd, 1706, and f. 154 for renewal of the grant by George I., March 26th, 1716. 
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noticed 1 that many of the artist’s productions were issued some time 
after the events they celebrated, and it is evident that in consequence 
of the above permission, Newton and his colleagues now and again 
examined a number of designs submitted to them, and authorized the 
sale of medals. We find that amongst twenty sketches two were passed 
by the Mint authorities in December (5th and 30th) 3 1706, two 
on February 20th, 1706-7, 3 one on April 8th, 1708, 4 three on 



THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM MEDAL. MED. ILL., VOL. II, P. 256, NO. 49. 

December 15th, 1708, 5 two on October 20th, I7c>9, fi and one 
on November 9th in the same year, 7 two on May 17th, 17 10, 8 four 
on December 13th, 17 10, 9 two on November 28th, 1711, 10 and one on 
March 17th, I”i2-I3, u the usual formula of authorization being, “lett 
this medall be Coyned,” signed by the warden, the master and the 
controller. We may mention the medal for the Battle of Blenheim 

1 See our p. 213, note 2, the Queen Anne’s Bounty medal, Med. 111 ., vol. ii, p. 251, 
No. 43, and the Queen Anne and Prince George medal. Med. IU., vol. ii, p. 233, 
No. 14, illustrated on our p. 220. 

2 Med. Ill, vol. ii, p. 256, No. 49, Blenheim; and p. 284, No. 92, Ramillies. 

3 Med. III., vol. ii, p. 298, No. 115, Union; and p. 233, No. 14, Anne and George. 

4 Med. III., vol. ii, p. 295, No. 107, Union. 

5 Med. Ill, vol. ii, p. 322, No. 14S, Oudenarde, p. 329, No. 157, Minorca, 
p. 33S, No. 169. 

3 Med. 111 ., vol. ii, p. 354, No. 190, Toumay, and p. 359, No. 197, Malplaquet. 

7 Med. Ill, vol. ii, p. 362, No. 202, Mons taken. In this instance the direction of 

the figure was reversed when the design was carried out. 

8 Med. Ill, vol. ii, p. 266, No. 64, Gibraltar, andp. 316, No. 141, Attempted Invasion 
of Scotland. 

9 Med. Ill, vol. ii, p. 369, No. 213, Douay, p. 373, No. 218, Almenara, p. 37 3, 
No. 219, Saragossa, p. 374> No. 220, Bethune. 

19 Med. Ill, vol. ii, p. 385, No. 237, Bouchain taken, and p. 251, No. 43, Anne’s Bounty. 

11 Med. 111 ., vol. ii, p. 401, No. 258, Utrecht 
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amongst these designs as owing its belated origin to the question of the 
unemployment already troubling the Treasury in the time of Anne, 
rather than to the importance of a historical event not likely to be 
forgotten. 

The victory was gained on August 2nd, 1704, and it was not 
until December 5th, 1706, that the drawing for the reverse was marked 
at the Mint Office with the words : “ We approve of this Medall with ye 
Inscription in ye ring : De Gall : Bav : ad Blenheim, & at ye bottom 
Cap • et • ctes • XXX : M • SIGN • RELAT : CLXIII • MDCCIV.” 
A note follows by Newton, dated December 30th : “ Let a medal be 
made about an inch and one third part of an inch in diameter, with the 
Reverse above described, and on the first side her Mat'“ Effegie 5 and 
the inscription Anna D. G. Mag. Br. Fra et Hib. Reg. — Is. Newton.” 
The legend on the design, which measures 2^ inches, reads : Victoria 
Germaniia, and in the exergue : Gallis et Boiis ad Danub Caes Capt et 
Fug MDCCIV, and we see the care devoted by those in authority 
to details, the emendations of the Mint Master being almost exactly 
adopted. 1 In the case of another design we see the figure reversed 
upon execution. The reducing machine, often so unfortunate in 
lessening the sense of depth intended by the designer, had not yet 
been introduced, but nearly all the sketches were drawn about twice 
the size of the ultimately resulting medals. Occasionally, however, 
no reduction in scale was demanded, and sometimes measurements 
were prescribed as above, whilst the metal was also decided by desire. 
We see, nevertheless, that occasionally this order was either extended 
or infringed, for in the similarly belated medal of Anne and her 
husband, 2 the order for which was signed by Newton on the 20th of 
February, 1706-7, the authorization was for “fine gold and fine silver,” 
but we notice examples in copper also, and they figure openly in 
Croker’s list as follows: “ In gold fy, silver 12/-, copper 4/-.” There 

1 The medals when made were priced at ^3 1 7 s. or/., 5*. and ir. 6 d., in gold, silver, 
and copper respectively. 

2 Illustration on our p. 220. This design is drawn the exact size of the medal, to the 
advantage of the latter when made, inasmuch as the proportions of depth are apt to 
suffer by reduction. 
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must have been a fair sale for these portraits, for more than one die 
was used, one being like the original design, without an ornament in 
Anne’s ear, whilst in a second she wears a pearl. 

George, Prince of Denmark, had a reputation for greater good 
looks than for wit, and it is reported that Charles II. said of him : 
“ I have tried him drunk and I have tried him sober, but drunk or 
sober there is nothing in him.” His want of ambition was, however, 
occasionally found useful, for, although his administration of his public 
posts provoked much criticism, certain contemporary writers notice his 
moderating influence on Queen Anne, as preventing her from being 



MEDAL, MARRIAGE OF ANN E AND GEORGE. MED. ILL., VOL. I, P. 593, NO. 275. 

carried too far by her favourites of the moment 1 ; and tell us that his 
loss was felt not only by his wife, who was devoted to him, but also by the 
nation. 3 He was born on the 21st of April, 1655, and married on the 
28th July, 1683, and the medal, from the hand of George Bower, which 
commemorated the wedding, gives us a more pleasing rendering of his 
vaunted appearance than Croker's medal, illustrated on our page 220. 
However, in justice to the latter artist we must remember that in 1683 
Prince George was but twenty-eight, and in 1706-7, when Croker 
portrayed hint, twenty-three more years of increasing gout and 
corpulence had passed over his head. 

There is a fine likeness of this amiable but uninteresting Prince, 
executed by Obrisset in silver, in 1708, the year of his death, in the 
Franks collection at the British Museum. 3 It is, I think, copied from 

1 Oldmixon, History , p. 287. 

2 George, Prince of Denmark, died October 28th, 1708, o.s. 

8 Illustrated in Some Minor Arts, by C. H., now Sir Hercules, Read, p. 5. 
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a picture now at Kensington Palace, and — judging from the original 
and other sketches in the earlier years of Anne's reign, notably a 
small oil painting by Kneller, in the possession of Sir Spencer Ponsonby 
Fane, and another by Wissing, in the National Portrait Gallery — 
both Croker’s medal and Obrisset’s armoured bas-relief must have 
been very good, although, perhaps, not over flattering likenesses 
of the Queen's husband. But we need not dally over these 
personal questions, and must return to the state of affairs at the 
Mint. 

It is clear that Newton felt strongly the advisability of permitting 
the gravers to exercise their skill upon medals, and this policy, instituted 
by him, was carried out by his successors ; for after his death, 1 John 
Conduitt, the new Mint Master, encouraged the petition, in 1728, 2 * * * * * of 
Jean Dassier, 8 who wished to work at the Tower and make medals 
there at his own expense. Dassier’s petition was endorsed “ Agreed, 
subject to such restrictions as shall not deprive the King’s Engraver 
of any of his advantages," the result of the report that “ The only 
encouragement Mr. Croker the Chief Engraver has, besides his salary, 
is the profit he makes by the medals he coins at his own expense upon 
extraordinary publick occasions, which encouragement he very well 
deserves, by having served the Crown in an employment of so great 
trust and labour upwards of thirty years.” Jean Dassier’s rather 
formal series of medals cannot have interfered very seriously with 

1 Newton died March 20th, 1726, o.s. The dateon Dassier’s medal, March 31st, >727, 
is according to n.s. 

2 Report by John Conduitt, June 12th and 26th, 172S. MS. Treasury Papers , 

vol. cclxv, No. 48. 

8 Jean Dassier, born at Geneva in 1676, died there in 1763. He was medallist to the 
Republic of Geneva, and it was suggested in the above report that he should make 

puncheons for the coinage of our money “ when occasion shall require ”, but that not 

being a natural born subject nor consequently capable of enjoying any certain salary, he 
should be paid for his work out of Coinage Duty. Dassier engraved his medallic series 
of the kings of England and was offered a Mint appointment but declined it. He must not 

be confused with his nephew, James Anthony Dassier, who, on the appointment of John 
Sigismund Tanner as Chief Engraver on the death of Croker, succeeded to Tanner’s 

Place, See Treasury Minute Books , T. 29, vol. xxviii, p. 301, March 24th, 1740— r, and 
King’s Warrant Book, pp. 212-3, an 4 Cal. Treasury Papers , 1739-41, pp. 453 and 621. 
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Croker's profits, and the most interesting to us at this moment is the 
memorial to Newton, exhibiting on the obverse a fair portrait not 
unlike that by Vanderbank 1 in the National Portrait Gallery, and a 
presentment of the tomb in Westminster Abbey, from the hand of 
Rysbracht, on the reverse. The National Portrait Gallery also 
contains a bust by Edward Baily, after an original by Roubiliac. It is 



MEMORIAL MEDAL BY JEAN DASSIER TO SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

MED. ILL., VOL. II, P. 470, NO. 84. 

probable that the medallists, Jean Dassier and James Roettier, the son 
of Norbert Roettier, based their work upon Vanderbank’s and other 
contemporary portraits, for it is not likely that they were personally 
acquainted with Newton. This remark may possibly also apply to 
Roubiliac, for although some authorities give the date of his arrival in 
England as 1720, by others it is considered more probable that he did 
not settle in this country until after the death of Newton. Croker's 
medal 2 is therefore the more worthy of attention, because he portrayed 
the Master of the Mint in 1726 either in the last year of his life or 
immediately after his death, for Sir Isaac died in March, 1726-7, and 
Croker had been employed under him at the Tower for over thirty 
years, and must have been well acquainted with his features. Another 
contemporary portrait may be found in a very charming bust carved in 

1 John Vanderbank was born in England about 1694, and painted a considerable 
number of persons whilst residing in London. He died in 1739. 

2 Med. III., vol. ii, p. 469, No. 83. This medal appears in Croker’s list at ^15 in 
gold, i8l. in silver, and 6r. in copper. 
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ivory by David le Marchand, 1 dated 1718, in the Mediaeval Room of 
the British Museum. 

It is hardly too much to say that we find in Newton not only a 
steady policy of encouragement towards his subordinates at the Mint, 
but also a sympathetic attitude towards the medallic coinage so 
apparent in Anne’s reign, for we have seen that under William III., 
from the period when Isaac Newton had the direction of affairs, the 
tendency towards high relief became more marked. The importance 
he attached to the post of Chief-Graver is set forth in a long answer 
to the Lord High Treasurer’s request, on the death of Henry Harris, 
for the Mint Master's opinion of the qualifications of “ Coll Parsons, 
Mr. Croker, Mr. Rose, Mr. Fowler and Mr. Le Clerk to succeed 

Mr. Harris in ve Place of Graver of the Mint.” 2 

✓ 

According to the gossip of the day Parsons ran a good chance, for 
we read in Narcissus Luttrell's Diary under date, Saturday, August 5th, 
1704: “ Capt. Harris, her Majestie’s engraver of money and medalls 
at the Tower is dead, and ’tis said will be succeeded by Colonel 
Parsons.” 3 Hear, however, Newton’s pronouncement : “As for Coll. 
Parsons and Mr. Fowler they do not grave themselves, and for y l 
reason we cannot judge them fitt for the service of the mint.” It 
is clear that the responsibility for the decision lay with Newton, for 
although signed by Sir John Stanley, Ellis and himself the memorandum 
states that the Master “ considering the inconvenience the Mint 
suffer’d by having Cutters of Seals in the Chief Graver’s Place, did 
upon his succeeding Mr. Neale obtain a clause inserted in the Indenture 
of the Mint, whereby the Graver’s Salary of three hundred and twenty 
five pounds p. Ann should cease upon the next voidence of the place in 
order to a new Establishment, the Rotiers having bred up no new 
Gravers, and Mr. Harris, succeeding them being only a Seal cutter 

1 David le Marchand carved medallions in ivory and wood, though little is known 
concerning him, but he died in 1726. 

2 MS. Treasury Papers , vol. xci, No. 143, October 12th, 1704. 

3 Diary of Narcissus Luttrell , vol. v, p, 453. We have already noticed that Luttrell 
always gave Harris the misleading title of Captain, notifying his appointment in these 
terms : “Capt. Harris is made sole engraver of the Mint in the room of Mr. Roteer, who 
is turned out and his dyes, tools, presses, etc. seized upon Tues. March 2, 1696-7.” 
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and Employed Mr. Croker to do the business of the Mint, w' h an 
allowance of only one hundred Seventy five pound p. Ann, who is at 
present a very able Artist. It is therefore humbly proposed for 
the Advantage and security of the Coyn against Counterfeiting that 
there should be a set of Gravers constantly brought up in the 
Mint, who may keep to the same way of working and propagate 
their Art to Probationers or Apprentices and be succeeded by 
them, for which we humbly propose that Mr. Croker be made 
first Graver of the Mint with a Salery of 200’’ pr. Ann. That 
Mr. Sam 1 . Bull 1 and Mr. Gabrieli Le Clerk,- who we find to be a good 
Artist, may be made Assistants to the Graver with the Salerys of Eighty 
pounds p. Ann each. That Mr. Croker’s and Mr. Bull’s Salerys may 
commence from the time Mr. Harris determined, they having been 
employed in the service of the Mint, but that Mr. Le Clerk’s commence 
only from Christmas next." Then follow regulations for refilling the 
places if required, and “that the graver and his assistants should from 
time to time make such draughts and Embossments, Puncheons and 
Dyes as the Master Worker of the Mint shall direct.” The report 
ends with the following information concerning the place of graver on 
Seals : “ We find Mr. Rose desires to succeed Mr. Harris only in that 
place, and by a Seale he shewed us for the Dutchy of Lancaster he 
seams qualified for it.’’ 3 A long and curious memorial disparaging the 
work of the engravers at the beginning of George I.’s reign is minuted : 
“John Croker appointed 10th March 1704-5 to be first graver of the 

1 Samuel Bull had been paid a salary of ,£50 a year as under graver since Christmas, 
1698. See Brit. Num. Journal vol. viii, p. 268, note 1. 

- Gabriel Le Clerc, or Le Clerk as he is sometimes called, was described in an extract 
kindly sent to me by Mr. Mocking from the MS. Mint Reports , as formerly in the service 
of the Duke of Zelle. He worked at Basle, Cassel and Berlin, and for some time was 
mint master at Bremen, and designed a medal of George William, Duke of Brunswick, in 
1700. See ante, page 244, also Forrer’s Dictionary of Medallists and the Mint Catalogue , 
vol. ii, p. 18. 

3 John Roos or Ross is mentioned in the Mint Catalogue, vol. ii, p. 279, as engraver 
of royal seals of England from 1 704 to 1720. His widow received as his administratrix 
a payment still due to him in 1720, but in our next volume we shall see that there is 
reason to think he vacated the post, or at least discontinued his work, before August 27th, 
1716. See MS. Treasury Papers, vol. cc, No. 1 7, and vol. ccxxviii, No. 19 a. 

VOL. X. 
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Mint, sal. 200'“ p. an for self, and 8o u p. an for two assis' 5 , continued 
25 th Oct 1715 dureing pleasure.” I understand, however, from 
Mr. Hocking and Mr. Symonds that the actual patent of Croker, Bull 
and Le Clerk is dated April 7th, 1705. 1 

We have before discussed the great difficulty of disentangling the 
work of the men now appointed. Le Clerk left the mint in 1709, 2 * 4 Bull 
must, we believe, have died or resigned before the end of the year J726. 
Croker, as we have seen, survived to engrave for George I. and 
George II., and in the reigns of both these sovereigns we have docu- 
ments explaining his position with regard to his share of the work and 
to that allotted to his subordinates. We know from the manuscript Mint 
Records under date January 13th, 1 701-2, kindly communicated to me 
by Mr. Hocking, that a list of head puncheons made by Samuel Bull 
comprises those for five-guinea pieces, guineas, half-guineas, shillings, 
halfpence and farthings. We know also that at a later period the 
reverses for coins were sometimes entrusted to the assistant graver, for on 
January 30th, 1728-9, a petition 1 was presented for permission to bind 
Sigismund Tanner as apprentice to John Croker on payment of ,£80 a 
year, on the score that the latter “ is advanced in years,” and that he, 
“his mat 5 first graver,” is “the only one now living who has hitherto 
made puncheons for the heads on the coins,” his assistant “ Mr. Ochs 
who graves the puncheons for the arms being also advanced,” etc., etc.' 1 
It is clear from the above that by this time Bull was dead, and we 

1 MS. Treasury Papers , vol. cxcii, No. 75, and Pat. Rolls, 4 Anne, Part 1, No. 10. 

4 Mint Catalogue, vol. ii, p. 18. 

s Kings Warrants, T. 52, vol. 36, pp, 281-3. The warrant was granted March 5th, 
1728-9. 

4 Johanne Rudolph Ochs was bom at Berne in 1673. He was a seal-cutter and 
engraver of precious stones. He visited England several times and died in London, circa 
1749 or 1750. See Dictionary of National Biography , Forcer’s Dictionary of Medallists , 
and Nagler, Book ro, p. 300. His name appears as second mint engraver under Croker 
from 1735 onwards. The fact that two members of the family bearing the same Christian 
names, father and son, succeeded one another as engraver to the mint, has caused 
confusing statements on the length of Ochs’ service, especially on the part of Hawkins 
( Silver Coins, p. 406) ; but it appears from Chamberlayne that Ochs senior was still in office 
as second engraver in 1745, whilst the Mint Catalogue says that the name of Ochs junior 
is on the Mint Books as third graver in 1757, see vol. ii, p. 23. 
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remark that Tanner had been a candidate for his apprenticeship since 
Christmas, 1728, from which time it is notified that he had been 
“ making specimens by way of Tryal." Bull’s name still appears as 
Second Graver in 1726 in Chamberlayne's State of Great Britain} 
but in 1727 that of “John Rolles Esq rc Deputy-graver 1 * ' is substituted, 
whilst the years 1728 and 1729 disclose a blank space against 
the words “Assistant Engraver.” Bull must still have been active 
at the time of Queen Anne’s death, for we find a petition under 
date September 14th, 1715, concerning his office, when his patent, 
together with that of Croker. was renewed, 3 and a somewhat later 
memorial concerning the division of labour at the beginning of 
George I.’s reign refers, as we have seen, to this appointment as 
“continued 25th Oct. 1715 dureing pleasure." 3 It is unlikely that his 
services would have been retained under a new monarch unless he were 
still efficient. 

We have earlier evidences of Bull’s activity in other branches, for 
we find him on the 26th of June, 1711, co-operating with “ Mr. Roos,” a 
form of spelling more frequently employed than that of Rose or Ross 
for the seal-engraver. Bull, Roos and others, of whom Rollo, the 
future Chief Seal Engraver, was one, suggested inventions for some 
“ new form of dies for stamping vellum, parchment and paper ” to pre- 
vent counterfeiting 4 ; and three days later the Treasury officials announce 
their desire to “ further consider the devices of Mr. Rollo and Mr. Bull 
for making new dies," apparently for this purpose. This is the first 
time the name of Rollo, mentioned above, has attracted my attention in 
the Treasury Papers , but between 1727 and 1745 he held the position 
of Engraver of Seals, 5 and Mr. Hocking informs me that on his 
appointment as assistant to Croker at the Mint in September, 1726, it 

1 State of Britain, 1726, p. 193. 

3 MS. Treasury Papers, vol. cxcii, No. 13, minuted “ Renew the pa*.” 

R MS. Treasury Papers, vol. cxcii, No. 75. See also our p. 258. 

Cal. Treasury Papers, 1708-14, vol. cxxxiv, No. 55, June 26th, 17x1. 

5 John Rollo, Rolles or Rollos, was appointed assistant to the Chief graver on 
September 29th, 1726, a post which he vacated in about a year because of the pressure of 
seal work. He figures in Mr. Hocking's List of Seal engravers as holding that office from 
1727 to 17451 see Mint Catalogue, vol. ii, p. 279 ; and Ruding, vol. i, p. 45. 
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was stated that for several years the chief graver had “lacked the 
services of a skilful artist." This suggests that Bull, although not dead, 
had been non-operative for some years before 1726, and it is regrettable 
that so little is known about him, for reference to the medals of the 
early eighteenth century proves that he was no mean artist. 1 2 Various 
reverses signed by him appear with obverses by Croker, and I place 
one of these before you as evidence of his skill, and as an example of 
the high relief of his style. 



MEDAL, UNION OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. MED. ILL., VOL. II, P. 296, NO. III. 

Less uncertainty is attached to the division of labour at the Mint 
in Croker's old age. In an undated memorial among the Alchorne 
Papers ~ the engraver writes defining the arrangement for die-sinking 
under George I. This document is remarkable for the spelling, which 
is even worse than that usually tolerated by our forefathers, and the 
German accent of the writer is discernible in the phonetic rendering of 
some of the words. Croker makes various suggestions concerning a 
contemplated Irish currency, basing his statistics upon a recent similar 
output in England, which had been three years and nine months in 
coining, and had consisted of one hundred tons of copper pieces. 
Reference being made in it to Tanner, we know that it cannot have 
been before 1728, and it was probably written about 1735, or 1736, 
shortly before the Irish coinage was struck. 3 Croker suggests a 

1 Med. 77 /., vol. ii, pp. 296, 297, 317, 363, and 374, Nos. in, 112, 113, 141, 203, 

220. 

2 Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 18,757, c. 13. 

3 Croker in this memorial says that “ Those pieces made for Ireland are to be lighter 
and of less substance,” and because “ more pieces go upon a tun,” a greater quantity of dies 
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partition of the sum allowed “ for each tun or weekes expenses.” He 
says that the allowance per ton is £2. 6. 8, and asserts that a share 
of this must be given to one “ Mr. Child,” 1 as it was in the last coinage 
of 100 tons of copper, “ for adenting the press in Sinking the Dyes at 
2 s . 6 d . per tun," and that “ other less expenses " would amount to 2 s . 2 d . 
Again he writes “ the charges to a workman to adent the moneyes, to 
clean ye Dyes, to deliver em out and receiving back again, and in 
assisting to Sink and polish Dyes for 180 weeks att 15 per week comes 
to 1 35 H .” Deducting therefore j 9' 8 d for these weekly expenses, he 
explains that there “remains for engraving £\. 7 ; to split this between 
Mr. Tanner and myself is 13-6, but ye Question is who shall dispurse 
the laborers’s wages and other expences, and keep account and beare 
all the differenses which may and will occur. Therefore to make all 
as easey and save labour,” writes Croker, “ in keeping accounts i doo 
propose to allow Mr. Tanner for making ye reverse Dyes for each Tunn 
1 2 shilling, and for ye remainder part of ye money i’ll make the Dyes 
for ye heads and discharge all expenses and wages for ye Sayd work.” 
Croker finally pleads that “ if the Master of ye Mint could be prevailed 
upon to git an alio wans of 35 or 40^ a year for a workman to ye 
Engravers office, it would make things extraordinary easey to both 

will be spoiled in the process. George II. 's first Irish coinage was struck in 1736 and 
issued from 1737 to 1755 in halfpence, and from 1737 to 1744 in farthings. The halfpenny 
weighs on an average 134 grains, the English coins, on the other hand, whether of the first 
type in 1729 or the second in 1741, were issued at the rate of 46 halfpence to the pound 
avoirdupois, or 152 grains, as against the Irish 52 to Lhe pound avoirdupois which should 
weigh about 134 grains. These Irish coins were therefore lighter than those of George II. 
in England, but heavier than the English coinage of George I., whose halfpence weighed 
56 to the pound avoirdupois. Croker’s memorandum probably refers to the beginning of 
this Irish coinage, at which time 50 tons of copper were ordered to be struck for Ireland. 
Tanner would be just coming out of his apprenticeship to be third graver in 1735. 100 tons 
were ordered in 1741, but this is the year of Croker's death, and it is more likely that the 
question would arise on the first issue, being based on calculations of the English coinage 
only. Croker lays stress on this, and adds a postscript to his paper “this proposal I 
make only in case the contract for ye English copper Coynages should be renued and 
goe forward, but in case it should not, i shall be a great looser by what i have proposed 
above.” 

1 Mr. Child is mentioned from 1727-43 as “deputy-surveyor of the Meltings” in 
Chamberlayne’s State of Britain. 
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party's, for ye time present and for ye time to come.’’ 1 I crave your 
indulgence in wandering outside the limits of our subject, which should 
be restricted to the coinage under Anne, in discussing this copper issue 
of George II., on account of our interest in knowing that the allowance 
for coining one hundred tons was ,£232 6j. 8^. and that a large number 
of dies were injured in the process. Croker says, “ Setting ye Puncheons 
aside which i made, there has been Dyes worne and spoild, 352, wich 
was made and furnished by me, wich are all in being still, wich 
according to my Computation does not come much more then 4 
Shillings p. Dye for ye engraving.” 

I must apologise for detaining my readers, and for carrying them 
so far into the eighteenth century, but I plead in excuse that from 
this memorial it clearly appears how Tanner, like Ochs, engraved the 
reverses only r , whilst Bull had, it seems, exercised his skill upon the 
head puncheons also, although, as a rule, the obverse dies and the 
puncheons for the arms as well, had been within the province of the 
Chief Engraver. 

Pardon me if I stray to a yet later period, and call attention to a 
letter written by Johann Natter to a minister at the Dutch Court, and 
quoted by Mr. Forrer in his Dictionary of Medallists. Natter, having 
accepted the post of Chief Engraver to the Mint of Utrecht, complained 
that he had not enough leisure to devote to gem engraving, and 
regretted the practice followed in London, Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
and France. He said that in England, whence he had just come, the 
Chief Graver made the original stamp or die for medals, the second 
copied the portrait for the obverse of the coins, and the third was 
responsible for the reverse dies 2 ; but it is clear that in the reign of Anne 

1 A report dated February 6th, 1 733-4, sent by the Mint Master, John Conduitt, to the 
Treasury on an appeal from Croker for payment of a “Filer” (see Treasury’ Indices 4, 
vol. xi, p. 20), recommends the appointment of a “surveyor of the presses at ,£40 a year,” 
whose duties were to include the polishing of dies. John Conduitt, who had married the 
niece of Sir Isaac Newton in 1717, succeeded the latter as Master of the Mint in 
1727. He retained the position until his death in 1737. See Mint Catalogue , 
vol. ii, p. 234. 

2 II y a ordinairement trois graveurs : le premier M£dailleur a le litre de Esquire, 
sa pension monte jusqu’a 300- maison, charbon, chandeles, tout franc; chaque coin 
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it was still usual that the affairs of the coinage should take the precedence 
of medal engraving. 

It is, moreover, certain that at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the Chief Engraver was not invariably provided with two 
subordinates for, besides instances already cited, we notice in the 
Alchorne manuscripts the great economy practised in 1712, when the 
rules respecting the apprenticeship of Francis Beresford were laid 
down. 1 We have seen that on July 10th in that year, 3 articles were 
arranged to bind “ Fran 5 Beresford to Jno Croker at ^35. o. o. p. 
Ann, for the Support and maintenance of ye said Fran' Beresford, and 
for his Care and training up in the Art and Mystery of Graving.” 
The period of payment was to commence from “ Xmas last ” and to 
run for a “ term of 6 years in Case the said Fran s . Beresford doth so 
long live and continue under his Care, Maintenance and Tuilion as an 
Apprentice.” But see the parsimony of the Treasury! “ It’s hereby 
meant and intended that for and during the said terme of 6 years, or 
such part thereof as the said allowance of 36“ p. Ann shall Continue 
to be paid as aforesaid, the pay 1 " 1 of Bo 1 ’ p. Ann, which hath been some 
time sav’d to the Crown, and was heretofore paid to Gabriel Le Clerc 
as an Assistant Graver, shall not be Reviv'd.” The name of Beresford 
is not unknown in Mint annals, for we find “Mr. Beresford" in 
Chamberlayne’s State of Britain in the position of Deputy Controller 
under Anne, and one John Beresford later served as Clerk to the 
Warden. 11 These persons were no doubt relatives of Francis, the 


pour des medailles est pay£ a part. Le second Mddailleur copie le Portrait pour la monoye, 
le troisifeme graveur fait le levers, etc. Forrer’s Dictionary of Medallists , vol. iv, p. 226. 
Mr. Forrer informs us that Johann Natter came to England in 1740, and after remaining 
three years, went abroad for a time, but was again in this country in 1751. In 1757, he 
became Chief Graver at Utrecht, but in 1761 accepted the appointment of assistant 
graver at the English Mint, and there engraved the Coronation medals of George III. and 
Queen Charlotte. 

1 Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 18,757, c. l 3 • 

3 See our p. 244. 

8 We find “ Mr. Beresford’s ” name as Deputy Controller between 1708 and 1716, 
and that of John Beresford, Clerk, to the Warden, in 1727 and many succeeding years, 
in Chamberlayne’s Slate of Britain. 
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apprentice, but as an engraver, under Anne, we know him no more, 1 and 
it is matter of regret that neither he nor Le Clerk, who signed some 
of his work abroad, initialled any of our British medals. Le Clerk 
must have made medals in England between his appointment in 1706 
and his departure in 1 709, and it is possible that reverses executed by him 
may be included amongst those preserved in the Alchorne manuscript, 
and submitted by Croker as Chief Engraver to the Mint officials. 

We have noticed that, although all the drawings appear to proceed 
from the same careful hand, they comprise reverses unsigned in the 
sketch, but bearing the initials S.B. for Samuel Bull in the realization. 

Nagler says of Croker that the heads he engraved were admired, 
but that the reverses met with disapproval 2 on account of the faulty 
drawing, and in this we might find an explanation of the anomaly of 
medals produced by two medallists, the portrait by the Chief Graver, 
and the symbolical decoration by his assistants. If Croker's reverses 
were not admired — and certainly, if that of the Coronation Medal be 
taken as a type, we are not surprised — he may have had recourse to 
his subordinates in future, although, judging from such signed work as 
1 have seen by Le Clerk, his performances did not compare favourably 
with those of his master. But we may be permitted to wonder 
whether the failure of the allegorical reverses be always attributable to 
the German artist, for in the book of designs, the figures, presented at 
about double the size of the medals made from them, are beautifully 
drawn, and often the rejected sketches are simpler and almost as graceful 
as those selected, notably an alternative reverse for the medal com- 
memorating the Peace of Utrecht. 3 Curiously enough, die accepted 
version of this reverse — although it was distributed to the Members of 
both Houses, and is included in the book of sketches, as figured below, 4 

1 Ruding, vol. i, p, 45, mentions Beresford as an engraver to George I. See also 
Royal Mint Catalogue , vol. ii, p. 23. 

2 Nagler writes : — Man riihmt seine Kopfe, tade/l abtr die schlcchfe Zeichnung der Reverse. 

3 Med. III., vol. ii, p. 400, No. 257. 

4 Van Loon states that the larger medal with a seated figure of Britannia — 
Med. III., vol. ii, p. 399, No. 256 — was that distributed to the House of Lords, but no 
specimen being found in gold, this is hardly probable, as is proved in Med. III. But 
Croker, in his list, offers this medal in gold at pio ; and it is, therefore, possible that 
some few examples were made. 
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and not very rare, is not officially countersigned. Possibly the explanation 
of this fact lies in the possession, by the Duke of Portland — amongst 
the papers of Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford and Lord High 
Treasurer — of the same drawing, sent by Sir Isaac Newton to him, to be 
submitted to the Queen. By the Duke’s courtesy, I reproduce it facing 
page 262, and it will be seen that it agrees with the medal illustrated 
below. This brings before us the careful touch of Croker's pencil, and in 
size and manner recalls the drawings in the Alchorne manuscript. The 
far less common reverse, bearing the helmeted Britannia and the 
legend Bello et Pace , figured on our p. 199, is marked in this book of 



PEACE OF UTRECHT MEDAL. MED. ILL.) VOL. 11 , P. 400, NO. 257. 

designs, “ Let this Medal! be made,” on March i ith, 1712-13. The care 
bestowed upon all details is clearly shown in alterations prescribed as 
to the legend, and we could wish the precaution had been taken of 
signing the designs ; some of which were never carried out, but which 
the collector, in binding together, has assumed all to be “ Original 
Designs of the Medals engraved by John Croker." We can, of course, 
have little doubt as to the fine medal 1 in celebration of the Union, 
namely, the large and yet simple representation of Anne standing as 
Pallas, with the legend NOV At PALLADIVM TROL/E. This sketch 
appears first in Mr. Alchorne’s book, and I illustrate the medal as Croker’s 
masterpiece on the accompanying plate. Newton authorized the issue of 
this design on the 20th of February, 1 706-7, in anticipation of the U nion 

1 Med. III.) vol. ii, p. 298, No. 215. A picture at Welbeck, by Michael Dahl, of 
Edward Harley, and Earl of Oxford, the son of Anne's Minister, depicts the eminent 
collector holding an example of a large medal, representing Anne, in his hand. It 
appears to be the above. 
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of England and Scotland which came into force on May ist, 1707. 
The rejected pattern for the reverse shows the figure in a somewhat 
different pose. If, as we believe, this medal which Croker advertised 
at £50 gold, and £1 lys. in silver, and lys. in copper, is entirely his 
work, his power of making a satisfactory design is vindicated. I 
hope to be permitted in our next volume to call attention to his 
numismatic work. 
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THE 45TH : 1st NOTTINGHAMSHIRE REGIMENT. 
“THE SHERWOOD FORESTERS.” 

THEIR HONOURS AND MEDALS. 

By Frank E. Burton. 

O far as is known the Greeks were the first to give honours 
and decorations for military service, but the Romans were 
the first generally to. give military rewards for valour and 
gallant conduct on the field of battle. These were of 
various kinds. The highest military honour which could be obtained 
in the Roman State was a “ triumph,” or solemn procession, in 
which a victorious commander and his army advanced through the 
city to the capitol. The highest personal reward conferred upon a 
soldier was given to him who saved the life of a comrade — as our 
Victoria Cross of to-day is given for conspicuous valour — and consisted 
of the bestowal of the civic crown, the corona civica, of oak leaves. 
This was presented to him before the assembled troops, and under 
the emperors it was always bestowed by one of the leading princes. 
It carried with it distinguished honours, as it was worn at all reviews 
and spectacular displays, also upon great assemblies, when its recipient 
had the privilege of sitting next to the senate, and upon his entrance 
the audience rose as a mark of respect. 

To those who were the first to mount a rampart, scale the walls 
of a city, enter the camp of an enemy, or show conspicuous bravery, 
was given a golden crown by the commander. Other honours were 
given for minor deeds, which took the form of golden chains, 
bracelets, ornaments for the helmet, trappings, clasps, buckles, etc. 
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Such decorations as these were always conferred by the commander 
in the presence of the army, and they were worn on all public 
occasions. Every soldier, of whatever rank, wore his honours at 
every ceremonial event in which the army took part, and they were 
ever kept and treasured. A soldier might also receive promotion. 
Marius rose from being a common soldier to be seven times consul. 
After the days of the Romans decorations seem to have been 
practically given to commanders only. In this country we find Queen 
Elizabeth awarding certain medals for naval achievements, but the 
first ruler of England to give rewards for military services was 
Charles I. His example was followed by Cromwell for the defeat of 
the Scots at Dunbar in 1650, but afterwards nearly all medals given 
were again only for naval services. No medals were awarded for any of 
the victorious campaigns in Queen Anne’s reign, not even to the great 
Marlborough himself ; but some were issued during the Jacobite 
Risings and for the Battle of Culloden in 1746 ; and the East India 
Company issued them for the campaigns in India, Ceylon, and Egypt. 

Coming down to later times, the first to generally grant rewards 
for military campaigns was the Emperor Napoleon, and it is on record 
that when he proposed the institution of the Legion of Honour he 
was met by the assertion that — “ Crosses and ribbons were the pillar 
of an hereditary throne, and were unknown to the Romans, who 
conquered the world.” In his reply, he said : — “ Rome rewarded the 
achievements of her citizens by all kinds of distinctions,” and added — 
“ For a soldier, as for all men in active life, you must have glory and 
distinction ; recompenses are the food which nourish military virtue.” 
He did not actually say that the Romans bestowed honours for 
military services, but we know that he founded his Code of Honour 
upon Roman Law, so no doubt he was influenced in inaugurating the 
giving of honours and campaign medals by the example of the 
Romans, and he undoubtedly realized, as the Romans did, the value of 
decoration as an incentive to daring deeds of conspicuous valour, any 
one of which might turn the tide of fortune. 

Napoleon never underrated the value of such military honours, for 
when a prisoner on board the Bellerophon, remarking the absence of 
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personal decoration upon those around him, he is reported to have 
said : “ Are there none amongst you who have seen service ? ” He 
was then informed that most of them had seen much service, but that 
it was not the British custom to confer medals except upon officers of 
the highest rank ; when he replied : “ Such is not the way to excite 
or cherish the military virtues.” 

In the year 1810 George III. authorised gold medals in com- 
memoration of the victories under Sir Arthur Wellesley in the 
Peninsular, to be awarded only to general and field officers ; but no 
medal in any metal was given to the non-commissioned officers or to 
the privates. This neglect caused immense dissatisfaction amongst 
the old veterans, which increased as years rolled by, and it was only in 
the year 1848 — nearly forty years afterwards — that this grievance was 
repaired by Queen Victoria ; and even then the Peninsular Medal was 
only granted to the survivors, and they had to send to Whitehall, 
London, their names and their discharge documents, and also to prove 
their actual presence in the battles, before the medal with the bars for 
each battle was granted. It had been the custom, some years before 
this, for the officers of a few regiments to present, at their own 
expense, a medal to the non-commissioned officers and men for 
bravery, long service, shooting, etc. ; but it was generally discontinued 
on the introduction of the Long Service Medal bv William IV. in 
1830. 

Medals, however, had been issued to all troops engaged in the 
Battle of Waterloo in 1815. Then both officers and men received the 
same medal, and this precedent has since been strictly followed. 

Probably no regiment in the British Army has a finer record of 
discipline, of gallant conduct and of conspicuous bravery than that 
of the 45th, or Nottinghamshire Regiment, and few have gained more 
honours or seen more arduous service. 

The 45th was given the sobriquet of the “ Old Stubborns ” during 
the Peninsular War, a name it well earned many times over, both 
before in Monte Video and then in the great Peninsular Campaign. 

Originally the title “ 45th ” was borne by one of the Marine 
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regiments raised in 1739, but when in the year 1748 these Marine 
regiments were disbanded, seven regiments of the line, which had been 
raised in 1741, and numbered 54 to 60, were moved up, and of these 
the 56th Regiment became the 45th. In 1750 we find it quartered in 
Nova Scotia and it remained in America for some years, taking part 
in many engagements, amongst which were the conquests of Louisburg 
and Quebec. In 1765 the regiment left America and landed in 
Ireland, returning again to America in 1776, where it was in action 
near Brooklyn in 1778. It then returned to England barely 100 strong, 
whereas when in America previously its numbers had been 655. 

It is from this date, 1778, that we find the regiment more 
closely associated with Nottingham, and this was due to the patriotism 
and military ardour of the land -owners of the county and the burghers 
of Nottingham. At a town’s meeting there in August, 1779, at which 
Sir Robert Sutton presided, it was decided to raise a subscription, and 
also to petition the Secretary of War to request His Majesty to 
appoint some particular regiment to be recruited in the county with the 
assistance of the subscriptions raised. The Crown agreed to this 
request, and appointed the 45th Regiment, then numbering less than 
100 men, with the assurance that when 300 men were recruited there 
it should be distinguished by the title of the “ Nottinghamshire 
Regiment,” as a memorial of the zeal and loyalty shown by the county. 
In addition to the usual bounty paid for each recruit upon enlisting, six 
guineas were paid for each from the county subscriptions. As might 
be expected, many more recruits than the stipulated number were 
obtained, and ever afterwards the ranks were chiefly filled from the 
town and county of Nottingham ; indeed during the French Wars 
hundreds of men and a number of officers volunteered from the 
Nottinghamshire Militia into the 45th, many of whom served in the 
Peninsular Campaign, and of such Napier says in his account of the 
victory of Talavera : — “ Yet the greatest part were men from the 
militia regiments, and many of them still bore the number of their 
former regiments on their accoutrements.” 

In reference to the Nottinghamshire Regiment of Militia, it is 
interesting to note that it had a grenadier company composed entirely 
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of picked men, averaging more than 5 feet 1 1 inches in height, and 
commanded by Captain George Nevile, afterwards Colonel, whose 
portrait and silver gorget I have, also two officers’ suits of the period, 
and a private’s belt plate, Fig. 1. 



FIG. I. — PRIVATE’S BELT PLATE OF THE OLD NOTTINGHAMSHIRE MILITIA. 

The portrait is illustrated as the accompanying Plate II, and it 
will be noticed that the Colonel is wearing the same gorget which I 
reproduce from the original as Fig. 2. The survival of the gorget is 
interesting. It was probably the earliest piece of plate armour to be 



FIG. 2. — THE ORIGINAL SILVER GORGET SHOWN IN COL. NEVILK’s PORTRAIT. 
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invented, for it was first worn to relieve the chest from the weight of 
the hanging mail, and yet it was the last to remain in general use, for 
Planche, writing in 1876, speaks of it as “the little gilt toy hung 
round the neck by a piece of dark blue ribbon, which was worn by 
officers when on duty within my recollection." 

There is no doubt that the fact that these well-drilled militiamen 
joined the 45th had a great deal to do with the reputation the 45th 
won for itself, and the honours it gained ; for the Nottinghamshire 
Militia was probably the finest trained militia regiment of its time. 
A field battery of artillery and two rifle companies were attached to 
it, and such was the accuracy of the latter that they were called the 
Nottinghamshire Marksmen. Napier says : — “ The fire of an English 
line is at all times the most destructive known.” 

The following advertisement appeared in The Nottingham 
J ournal : — 

Wanted : — Able substitutes to serve in the Nottingham Marksmen or 
the 42nd Battalion of Militia for three years, commanded by 
Lord George Sutton and now quartered in the delightful town of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, where excellent ale is sold at threepence the 
full quart, fish of best quality at one penny per pound, and 
shambles meat at a lower rate than in most towns in the 
Kingdom. 

The result of all these local men joining was that it endeared the 
regiment in the hearts of the people, and there is little wonder that all 
the county was proud of the 45th, for there must have been very few 
families in it that had not some relative at the front fighting for his 
country, and upholding the honour of what undoubtedly was his native 
regiment. 

The regiment remained in England and Scotland from 1778 to 
1786, when it embarked for the West Indies, where it was actively 
employed until its return to England in 1794. In the following April it 
again embarked for the West Indies, returning to England in 1801. 
In June of 1806 we find the regiment at Buckland, under the command 
of Lieut.-Col. Guard. In this year the numbers were increased to 
892 officers and men, who were already embarked for Chili, when the 
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orders were countermanded and they were sent to the River Plate and 
took part in that most disastrous attack upon Montevideo. In this 
action they covered themselves with glory and achieved an honour 
seldom granted to any part of a defeated army, for it was conceded 
that so distinguished and brilliant was the conduct of the 45th under 
Col. Guard that, when the treaty was signed and hostilities ceased, it 
was stipulated that the 45th should quit the post it had captured and 
defended with all the honours of war. Accordingly the regiment marched 
through the streets with colours flying, drums beating and bayonets 
fixed, taking away the captured guns loaded and with lighted 
matches. 

In 1808 the regiment was at Cork and embarked under Lieut.- 
Col. Guard for the Peninsula. It landed at Mondcgo Bay, north of 
Lisbon, and formed part of the 5th Brigade, the army being under 
the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley, and reached Roleia about the 
middle of August. In the Battle of Roleia, the first real action fought 
by British troops in the Peninsula, the 45th and the Light Companies 
had the honour of leading the attack upon the centre of the enemy's 
lines. It was no sinecure to capture the position, as the following 
extract from The Annals of the Peninsular Campaign will show : — 

The position of the enemy could only be approached in front by 
narrow paths winding through deep and rocky ravines, and 
surrounded by masses of brushwood in which Delaborde bad 
stationed his Light Infantry. Till reaching the bottom of the 
heights the British troops were protected by the cork and olive 
woods from the fire of the enemy’s artillery, but in their ascent 
the troops had to encounter a resistance which became at every' 
stage of their progress more fierce and vehement. A heavy fire 
was opened on the assailants from the brushwood on either flank, 
and at every point at which they became exposed to the action of 
the artillery a shower of cannon shot came sweeping down the 
ravines with terrible effect, The British troops eventually 
captured this difficult position, completely defeating the French 
troops and capturing three guns and taking a number of 
prisoners. 

The 45th was also present at the Battle of Vimiera when the 
French were defeated and six guns captured ; but afterward'* it 
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remained in garrison at Lisbon until entrusted under Col. Guard, 
jointly with the 95th Regiment, with the defence of the important 
fortress of Almeide. On the return of Sir Arthur Wellesley to the 
Peninsula in April, 1809, the 45th was stationed at Villavellia, and in 
July was with the army, when it formed part of the advanced guard 
which entered Spain, marching upon Talavera. 

At the commencement of the battle of that name, the British 
outposts, being surprised, were driven back in disorder, and a disaster 
was only averted by the steady conduct of the 45th and the 60th Rifles. 
The Commander-in-Chief in his official dispatch stated : — “ Upon this 
occasion the steadiness and discipline of the 45th and some companies 
of the 60th Rifles were conspicuous.” The General had good reason 
for saying so, for at one particular moment he and his staff, at the 
advanced posts reconnoitring the enemy, found themselves in rather 
a precarious position, which necessitated Wellesley himself taking 
command and directing the operations of the 45th and 60th in covering 
the retreat of the advanced division to the position from which the 
Battle of Talavera was fought. In this battle, in which the British 
troops were opposed to double their numbers, the 45th again dis- 
tinguished itself when, although the line beyond it was broken by the 
French, the regiment alone held its position until the line was restored 
by the 48th. It was again specially mentioned in the dispatches. 
This great victory over the French, personally commanded by Joseph 
Bonaparte, caused immense pleasure in England, and Wellesley was 
raised to the peerage under the titles of Baron Douro of Wellesley 
and Viscount Wellington of Talavera. The losses to the 45th in the 
two days’ fighting were 1 3 rank and file killed ; wounded and missing 
5 officers, 5 sergeants, and 140 men. 

From now onwards the regiment was nicknamed the “ Old 
Stubborns,” and who shall say that the term was not earned ? Lieut.- 
Col. Guard having been wounded at Talavera, the regiment was now 
under the command of Major Gwyn, and formed part of the second 
brigade of the “Third Division” under Robert Crauford, which was 
soon to be known by the name of the “ Fighting Third.” At the Battle 
of Busaco, fought under Major-General Picton on September 27th, 1810, 
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the 45th was again engaged. With eight Portuguese regiments, and 
the 88th, it was placed in position on the left, defending the heights, 
and the French made a desperate attempt to break through between 
the 45th and the 88th. Only when the enemy came to close quarters, 
and the position became critical, was the command given to charge. 
Then the attack with the bayonet was irresistible ; it swept all before 
it, and completely defeated and drove in the right column of the 
French. Lord Wellington in his dispatch said that he had never 
witnessed a more gallant attack than that made by the 45th, 88th, and 
the eight Portuguese regiments on an enemy’s division, which had 
reached the edge of the Sierra. This was praise indeed from Lord 
Wellington. 

o 

Nor was this a mere passing tribute to the regiment, for its 
conduct at the battle was evidently impressed upon his mind when, on 
September the 30th, three men of the 45th having been convicted of 
highway robbery and sentenced to death, he issued the following order 
as Commander-in-Chief : — 

Although the Commander of the Forces has long determined that he 
will not pardon men guilty of crimes of which the prisoners have 
been convicted, he is induced to pardon these men in consequence 
of the gallantry displayed by the 45th Regiment on the 27th inst. 
at the Battle of Busaco. He trusts this pardon will make a due 
impression upon the prisoners, that by their future regular and 
good conduct they will endeavour to emulate their comrades, who 
have by their bravery saved them from a disgraceful end. 

Again the 45th was prominently engaged at the Battle of Fuentes 
d’Onoro on March the 5th, 1811, and, on the retirement of the Third 
Division from El Boden to Fuente Guinaldo, Lieut.-Col. Camp- 
bell refers to the gallantry and steadiness of the 45th in receiving 
charges of the enemy’s cavalry. In January, 1812, commenced the 
investment of Ciudad Rodrigo, which was captured after 14 days’ siege 
and was a great military achievement, carried out in the depth of winter. 
The assault was opened in five separate columns, but the attack upon 
the main breach was made by the 45th, 74th, and S8th, the 45th 
leading the attack with their Company of Grenadiers in front. Of 
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this, General Picton in his divisional order dated January 20th 
says : — 

By the gallant manner in which the breach was last night carried by 
storm, the Third Division has added much credit to its military 
reputation, and has rendered itself the most conspicuous corps in 
the British Army. 

He also specially mentioned the 45th, and what above all marked 
his appreciation of their conduct, was his gift to the Grenadier Com- 
pany of the 45th of a hundred guineas for their share in the night's 
work, saying that he hoped that the men would do him the honour to 
drink to the future success of the Third Division. 

Napier says of the Light Division at Ciudad Rodrigo : — 

They did not wait, but with extraordinary swiftness, running to the 
crest of the glacis, jumped down the scarp, a depth of eleven feet, 
and rushed up under a smashing discharge of grape and musketry. 
The final success depended more upon the courage of the troops 
than the skill of the engineers. 

General Crauford, who commanded the division — “ The Fighting 
Third” — an old 45th officer, and a man of great ability, was killed. 
In the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, three generals and seventy other 
officers had fallen, but the soldiers, fresh from the strife, only talked 
of the death of Hardyman, a captain in the 45th and the most popular 
officer in the army. Lord Wellington said of the 45th that it dis- 
tinguished itself not less in the storming of the place than in the 
performance of its laborious duty during the siege. 

It was in March, after the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo, that Wellington 
decided, for the third time, to endeavour to reduce the formidable 
fortress of Badajos, which was the key to all the offensive operations 
of the Allies. This fortress was well garrisoned and under the 
command of General Philippon, one of the most able officers of 
France. It was determined to assault the castle by escalade. 
Accordingly, on the night of April the 6th the attack was made, and, 
after terrible slaughter, it proved successful. 
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Col. Jones says: — “Never probably since the discovery of gun- 
powder were men more exposed to its action than those assembled in 
the ditch to assault the breaches.” Many thousand shells, hand 
grenades and bags filled with powder, every kind of burning com- 
position and destructive missile had been prepared and placed along 
the parapet of the whole front ; these under an incessant roll of 
musketry were hurled into the ditch amongst the assailants without 
intermission for upwards of two hours, giving to the surface an 
appearance of vomiting fire. To quote Napier: — 

A combat so fiercely fought, so terribly won, so dreadful in all its 
circumstances that posterity can scarcely credit the tale ; but many 
are still alive who know that it is true ; but no age, no nation, ever 
sent forth braver troops than those who stormed Badajos. 

And Carter says of the storming: — “At its head marched the 
45th ; few more desperate conflicts are on record than that which took 
place.” 

Lieut. McPherson of the 45th, though wounded previously to his 
ascent of the ladders in the escalade, distinguished himself by hauling 
down the French flag from the staff of the citadel. This being 
brought to Major Greenwood, who commanded the regiment, he 
ordered a jacket of the 45th to be substituted in its place. Two points 
of emulation amongst the different regiments during the siege had been 
which should achieve the honour of striking the French flag, and which 
that of spiking a certain gun in the castle that had been particularly 
offensive during the operations. The 45th had the good fortune to 
gain both. What greater honour, what greater praise, could be 
bestowed upon any regiment by any writer ! For even if the 45th had 
had no brilliant record, its signal bravery in the attack at this siege was 
enough to make the regiment famous for all time. In the capture of 
Badajos, the allied army suffered the enormous casualty list of 5,000 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men. 

The army then moved on to Salamanca, and on June the 17th, 
r S 1 2, the forts were invested, the 45th forming part of the Third 
Division which, with the Right Brigade, was under Major-General 
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Sir Thomas Brisbane. The Third Division was ordered to attack the 
French left, which it did, the 45th leading. Of this Lord Londonderry 
writes : — 

The attack was not only most spirited but the most perfect thing of the 
kind that modern times have witnessed. Regardless alike of a 
charge of cavalry and of a murderous fire which the enemy’s 
battery opened, on went these fearless warriors without check or 
pause until they won the ridge, [and] the French were pierced, 
broken and discomfited. 


On December the 4th, 1812, The Nottingham Journal reports : — 

We have seldom witnessed a more general and gratifying scene of 
rejoicing than was exhibited in this town on Monday and Tuesday 
last, on account of the brilliant series of glorious and happy tidings 
which reached us last week, in such rapid succession from the 
Continent. Large fires were seen blazing in the streets, with 
sheep and oxen roasting before them, guns firing, bells ringing, 
music playing, public dinners in all parts of the town, tea parties 
for the females, fireworks, illuminations, etc. The streets were 
crowded. There were on the whole 20 to 30 sheep roasted, and 
four oxen were roasted in the Market Place besides sheep, and 
distributed with a liberal proportion of ale. 

In June, 1813, was fought the great Battle of Vittoria, in which 
Wellington gained a brilliant and most decisive victory. The 45th was 
with the Right Brigade of the division under Brisbane, and passed 
first over the Mendoza bridge, and then, with the Fighting Third, was 
as usual in the thick of it. On July the 10th appeared the following 
notice in The Nottingham Journal: — “ The welcome intelligence of the 
splendid victory of Vittoria was received here with feelings of the 
liveliest joy. The bells immediately commenced ringing and every 
countenance beamed with delight.” 

The 45th was with the Third Division at the Battle of the 
Pyrenees, and at Nivelle. At the latter, the Fighting Third with the 
Fourth and Seventh Divisions effectively attacked the French centre, 
cutting apart the two wings of the French army now commanded by 
Marshal Soult. This was Wellington's first victorv on French soil. 

O j 
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At N ive the 45th formed part of the Third Division under Picton, 
and in February, 1814, it was still included in the same division at the 
Battle of Orthes. In The Annals of the Peninsular Campaign we read 
that the Third Division earned particular distinction in the attack. 
The whole of the regiments composing it were desperately engaged, 
and drove the enemy’s forces from every height on which they ventured 
to make a stand. In this battle the loss of the Allies was about 2,300, 
the Third Division alone losing 70 officers and 800 men out of that 
total. The heavy casualty list of the Fighting Third is proof, if proof 
were needed, of how desperate the fighting must have been, and how 
stubborn the defence, and speaks for itself as to the conduct of 
the 45th in its advanced position at the front of the right wing. 
Wellington now moved on to Toulouse, and the 45th took part with 
the Third Division in this, the last of the battles of the Peninsular 
Campaign. After the defeat of the French, peace was concluded. 
In The Nottingham Journal of April the 14th, 1814, the following 
advertisement appears : — 

Public Dinner at Thurland Hall, Nottingham. — There will be a dinner 
on Monday, the 18th inst., at Thurland Hall, to celebrate the late 
glorious news and the downfall of a great Tyrant, who has been a 
curse of the human race, and the cause of all the misery and 
bloodshed that have desolated the civilised world. 

When Lord Wellington — or as he now was, the Duke of 
Wellington, reviewed the regiment in June, 1814, preparatory to its 
embarking for Ireland, he is reported to have said : — “ They have been 
with me the whole time ; they have been through everything.” After 
landing in Ireland the regiment marched to Cork and went into 
barracks. In October, 1814, large numbers of discharges were made, 
and the second battalion was disbanded. The regiment remained 
chiefly in Ireland until 1819, when it sailed for Ceylon and stayed 
there until 1825. Thence it went to Burmah under Sir A. Campbell, 
but sickness was so rampant in the ranks that it was sent to Madras to 
recruit. Later in the year it returned to Rangoon and took part in the 
operations, being mentioned by the Governor-General, and honoured 
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by the addition of the word “ Ava” upon its colours. After about six 
years in Burmah, the regiment embarked for Madras. 

In 1833 we find the 45th in Secunderabad, where it remained for 
some years. In 1837 it embarked for England, landing at Gravesend 
in 1838, and went on to Canterbury, thence to Windsor and later to 
Newport. In 1840 we find it again in Ireland. In 1843 the regiment 
sailed for the Cape, and after landing at Cape Town it was split up 
into detachments, doing duty in different places in South Africa, and 
taking part in numerous engagements against the Boers and Kaffirs. 
In 1859, after sixteen years’ service in South Africa, it returned to 
England, and was quartered at Aldershot for some time, going again 
to India in 1864. 

In the year 1866, Queen Victoria, in consideration of its 
distinguished services and its traditions in relation to the County of 
Nottingham, conferred upon the regiment the title of “ Sherwood 
Foresters.” This title had been previously borne by the old Nottingham 
Militia, and was conferred in 1813 by the Prince Regent. A similar 
title was also borne by Kingston’s Horse — a regiment of light cavalry 
raised in the County of Nottingham by the Duke of Kingston — which 
distinguished itself at the Battle of Culloden, 1 and was always known 
as the “ Royal Foresters.” 

Even so early as in 1415 the Nottinghamshire Archers had fought 
at Agincourt as the Sherwood Foresters, so that it was only right that 
this old and coveted title of the county’s military prowess should 
be revived in favour of the Fighting 45th, which had been so long 
associated with it. 

In January, 1867, the regiment sailed for Abyssinia, and took part 
in the Capture of Magdala. When the advance was made the 45th had 
been delayed, and to join the advanced troops under the Commander-in- 
Chief, it achieved fame by its memorable march. Lord Malmesbury 
said in the House of Lords : — “The march of the 45th is one of the 

1 A memento of this battle, in the form of a punch ladle inscribed “ The gift of 
Capten Evelyn Chadwicke of Stroxton of Kinstons Light Hors to Wm. Johnston, 1746,” 
was exhibited to the British Numismatic Society, November 30th, 1906 (see volume iii, 
p. 401). Stroxton is between Melton Mowbray and Grantham. 
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most extraordinary on record. Having been detained in the rear, and 
being anxious to get to the front as soon as possible, they marched 
300 miles in twenty-four days, and accomplished seventy miles in four 
days over a pass 10,500 feet high.” This was the last occasion upon 
which the 45th, as such, was called upon for active service. 

In connection with the Abyssinian Campaign, it is interesting to 
note that the late Mansfield Parkyns, of Wood borough, Nottingham- 
shire, a great-grandson of Sir Thomas Parkyns, of Bunny, near 
Nottingham, and author of the well-known book, Life in Abyssinia , 
had for some years been travelling in the then almost unknown country 
of Abyssinia. Therefore, when the trouble arose with King Theodore, 
he was the only man in the country who was competent to supply first- 
hand information to enable the Government to properly equip the 
expeditionary force. 

The regiment afterwards went on to India, returning to England 
in 1878. 

When, in 1881, Mr. Childers introduced his new army scheme, the 
old 45th Nottinghamshire Regiment of Sherwood Foresters became 
the 1st Battalion of the Derbyshire Regiment, and over 100 years of 
old associations with Nottinghamshire ceased. 

The Colours . 1 

The treasured colours, borne with such conspicuous bravery 
throughout the American Wars and the Peninsular Campaign, nearly 
shot to pieces, yet brought back with all a soldier’s pride, met, alas ! 
with a sorry end, being accidentally burned in the barracks at Belfast. 

In 1 S 1 4, when the reserve or second battalion of the regiment was 
disbanded, the first battalion took over its colours, but of these I am 
unable to find any trace. 

In 1819, new colours were presented at Colombo by Lady Browning, 
wife of the Governor, and in presenting them she said : — 

Major Stackpoole and Officers of the 45th Regiment. — You have 
greatly honoured me by requesting me to officiate on this occasion 

1 I am indebted to Mrs. Shirley-Fox for the design of the colours represented as our 
frontispiece. 
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of replacing your old colours, worn out in the service of your 
country. Soldiers, my brave countrymen, under your old colours 
you have most nobly distinguished yourselves. The new colours 
you now receive are a memento of your achievements. Thirteen 
victories are emblazoned upon them. Their field is not capacious 
enough to hold the rest of your deeds of glory. Let then these 
deeds be impressed on your memories ; let the recollections of 
them, let that star of honour which shines on your hearts, lead and 
stimulate you whenever and wherever duty calls you to fresh acts 
of heroism. Officers and soldiers, this island is happily tranquil. 
Long may it enjoy the blessings of peace, and as on the Continent 
of Europe you distinguished yourselves by your valour, here may 
you distinguish yourselves by your virtues. This is my most 
sincere wish, and that you may enjoy health and every rational 
happiness. 


These colours again are missing. In 1839, when the regiment 
was stationed at Windsor, new colours were presented to it, and were 
carried by the regiment until 1881, after which date they were borne 
by the 1st Derbyshire Regiment. Upon them are the following 
honours : — 

Louisburg, Roleia, Vimiera, Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes 
d’Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Orthes, Toulouse, Peninsula, Ava, 
South Africa, Abyssinia. 

It is strange that they do not bear “Nive,” for a number of 
officers and men of the 45th received the medal with the bar for that 
battle. Previously to 1844, all honours and badges were placed on 
both colours, but in that year an order was issued for them to be placed 
on the regimental colour only. This order was never carried out in 
the case of the 45th, which was then on foreign service, and upon its 
return from India, in 1879 the old colours — the pride of forty years — 
were completely restored. 

The 45th Regiment won more honours and bear more honours 
upon their colours for the Peninsular Campaign than any other 
regiment in the British Army. These colours are also the oldest 
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carried by any regiment in the British Army, and as new colours have 
been presented to the 1st Derbyshire Regiment, now stationed in 
India, 1 it is expected that the old colours will be brought back and 
deposited in the Mother Church of St. Mary’s, Nottingham, for 
honourable keeping. 

Some Regimental Badges and Ornaments of Equipment 

of the 45T11. 

The following examples have been selected for illustration from 
my collection of relics of the bygone equipment of the regiment. 

Fig. 1. — Private’s belt-plate of the old Nottinghamshire Militia 
previously referred to. 

Fig. 2. — The gorget worn by Col. Nevile has already been 
described. 



FIG. 3. — OFFICER’S SILVER BELT-PLATE, CIRCA 1800. 

Fig. 3. — Officer’s oval silver belt-plate of the 45th, a general date 
for which would be around the year 1800. 

Fig. 4. — Officer’s silver lace epaulette stamped with a crown and 
the figures 45,” in use about 1800. 

Fig. 5. — Officer’s gilt epaulette stamped with a crown and the 
figures “ 45,” in use about 1845. 


1 This was written in 1913. 
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Fig. 6. — Officer’s belt-plate, 
background of cut steel. 


These belt-plates are gilt, with a 
They are surmounted with a crown, 



FIG. 4. — OFFICER’S SILVER LACE EPAULETTE, CIRCA 1800. 



FIG. 5. — OFFICER’S GILT EPAULETTE, CIRCA 1845. 
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and in the centre are the figures “45” surrounded by 
1 ST NOTTINGHAMSHIRE REGT., and bear the following 
honours : — 

ROLE I A, VIMIERA, TALAVERA, BUSACO, FUENTES 
D’ONOR, C’ RODRIGO, BADAJOZ, SALAMANCA, 
VITTORI A, PYRENEES, NIVELLE, ORTHES, 
TOULOUSE, AVA, PENINSULA. 

It will be noticed that one honour, namely, Louisburg, is 
omitted. Fig. 6 may be dated about 1835, and another, 
almost identical, is some ten years later. 



fig. 6. — officer’s belt-plate, circa 1835. 

Fig. 7. — The non-commissioned officer's and private’s badge was 
plainer. In the centre is “45,” round the figures the word 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, above is the crown, and below are the 
Nottingham Town arms between the words SHERWOOD 
FORESTERS upon a label. This badge is of a much later 
date, as the title “ Sherwood Foresters ” was only granted 
in 1866. 

Fig. 8. — ’Officer’s shako-plate. Large gilt star with silver-gilt 
mounts, surmounted by a crown. Within a wreath springing 
from a label bearing the word PENINSULA are the title of 
the regiment, “ 45,” in an enamelled circle surrounded by 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE REGT., and its honours upon the rays 
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of the star, as on Fig. 6, but arranged in a different order, 
approximate date for this would be 1S25. 

Fig. 9. — Officer’s sword-belt in use about 1835. 



An 


FIG. 7. — NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICER’S AND PRIVATE’S BADGE, CIRCA 1 866. 



FIGS. 8 AND 9. — OFFICER’S SHAKO-PLATE, CIRCA 1S25 ; AND SWORD-BELT, CIRCA 1 835. 
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Medals of the 45T11. 

The following medals of die regiment, with one exception — that 
of fifteen bars — are selected from my collection as illustrative of the 
part played by the individual in the making of the reputation and 
honour of the 45th. 


The Peninsular Medals. 



FIG. IO. — FIELD OFFICER’S GOLD MEDAL AND CLASP FOR ROLEIA, 

VIMIERA AND TALAVERA. 

Fig. 10. — Field officer’s gold medal and clasp for Roleia, Vimiera 
and Talavera. Granted to Lieut. -Colonel William Guard. 

This officer, having completed his education at the University 
of Oxford, entered the Army in 1789 by being in June of that year 
appointed ensign in the 45th Regiment, then stationed in the West 
Indies, where he joined the corps. He was advanced to lieutenant 
in 1790 and promoted to a company in 1795. He purchased his 
majority in the year 1797 and the lieut. -colonelcy of the regiment in 
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1799, obtaining the brevet of colonel in 1809, the rank of major 
general in 1812, and that of lieut. -general in 1825. 

From 1789 to 1801 he was, with the exception of a few months, 
present with his regiment in the West Indies and volunteered his 
services against the French Islands under Sir Charles Grey, where 
he was wounded. In 1802 the 45th was in Ireland, and in the following- 
year, Lieut.-Colonel Guard, being then second lieut. -colonel of the 
regiment, was there appointed to command a light battalion composed 
of the light companies of the regiments of the line. In 1804 he 
assumed the permanent command of the 45th. 

At the ill-fated attack of Buenos Ayres, Colonel Guard placed 
himself at the head of his grenadiers and most conspicuously 
distinguished himself in the charge upon the enemy. In this charge so 
heavy was the fire upon this gallant officer, that two balls passed 
through the blade of his sword, one struck the handle, a ball stuck in 
the top of his steel scabbard and another musket ball went through his 
head-dress ; his conduct being honourably mentioned in the dispatch of 
the commander of the forces. In 1808 he was with his regiment at 
the battles of Roleia and Vimiera. In 1S09 he was in command of the 
45th at Talavera, where the regiment was highly praised and he 
received the personal thanks of Sir Arthur Wellesley for his conduct on 
that occasion. Colonel Guard was severely wounded at Talavera and, 
falling into the hands of the enemy, became a prisoner for nearly five years. 

His long service in tropical and unhealthy climates, together with 
his captivity, so impaired his health and constitution as to prevent him 
from subsequently participating in further active service. General 
Guard’s services obtained for him a letter of special approbation from 
the Duke of York, and in 1827 he was appointed Governor of Kinsale 
and Charles Fort. He died at his residence in Exeter on the 13th of 
July, 1830, and was buried in the Cathedral there. 

A monument to his memory was erected in the northern transept 
of the Cathedral, as illustrated in the accompanying Plate HI, 1 
which bears the following inscription : — 

1 The photograph, from which this plate is reproduced was permitted by the 
courtesy of the Dean and Chapter. 
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Near this spot 
are interred the remains of 
Lieut-General William Guard 
Many years in command of the 45th Regiment. 

His conduct as a soldier 
During a long period of active employment 
was marked by a strict sense of honor, 
and the most ardent zeal for his profession. 

In acknowledgment of his eminent services 
He was made Governor of Kinsale and Charles Fort. 

All who knew his worth lamented him, 
and the remembrance of his uniform kindness 
in the several relations of private life 
will ever be cherished by his afflicted family 
with feelings of affection and gratitude. 

He died at Exeter 13th July, 1830, aged 5 7. 

This Tablet was erected by his children. 



Fie. 11. — Officer’s medal of four bars — Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, 

o 
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Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos. Awarded to Sub-Lieutenant 
(afterwards Captain) J. H. Reynell. 



FIGS. 12 AND 13. — OFFICERS PENINSULAR MEDAL OF SEVEN EARS AND ARMY OF INDIA 

MEDAL. 

Fig. 12. — Officer’s medal of seven bars — 

O 

Busaco, Albuhera, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, Toulouse. 
Awarded to Surgeon W. Smyth. 

This is the only medal of the 45th I have ever seen with the 
clasp for Albuhera, and probably the recipient served with some other 
corps in the battle. 

Fig. 13. — Medal of the Army of India, with a letter from the War 
Office, which reads — 

“ Office for Military Board, 

“ 1 ith August, 1847. 

“ I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
“ 15th July and to acquaint you that your claim to a Medal will be 
“ laid before the Board of General Officers for their consideration 
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“ and report to the Commander-in-Chief, and that the final 
“ decision upon the same will be communicated to you in due 
“ course. 

“ I have the honour to be 
“ Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ Henry Elliot. 

“Surgeon Wm. Smyth, 

“ H. pay 45th Reg.” 

Also awarded to Surgeon W. Smyth. 

Medal — Fifteen Bars — 

Roleia, Vimiera, Corunna, Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes and Toulouse. 

Awarded to James Talbot. 

This medal is in the collection of Lord Cheylesmore, D.S.O. 

The fact that only one British soldier in the whole army could 
prove his title to and receive the Peninsular Medal with fifteen, bars is a 
unique distinction in the annals of war, and a glorious addition to the 
records of the Fighting 45th. 

Fig. 14. — Medal — Thirteen Bars — 

Roleia, Vimiera, Talavera, Busaco, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, 
and Toulouse. 

Awarded to William Whitehouse. 

Although Whitehouse’s name is not on the regimental roll, there 
cannot be very much doubt as to the authenticity of the medal, for 
Private William Whitehouse was present at the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral, and for a considerable period he was an in-pensioner of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 


U 2 
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Fig- 15- — Medal — Thirteen Bars — 

Roleia, Vimiera, Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse. 

Awarded to William Crowder. 

Private William Crowder was born in Nottingham and joined the 
Nottinghamshire Militia in 1801, serving with the regiment until 
August, 1807, when he volunteered into the 45th. He landed in 
Portugal with a detachment of that regiment in 1808 and directly took 
part in the wars. He formed one of the “ forlorn hope ” at the 
storming of Fort Picariene at Badajos. On this occasion he escaped 
being wounded by the enemy but fell from one of the scaling ladders, 




FIGS. 14 AND 15. — PENINSULAR MEDALS OF THIRTEEN BARS. 
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the effects of the fall being felt ever afterwards. He had been wounded 
at Talavera, and was discharged in November, 1814, but for many years 
had no pension. In addition to the engagements represented by the 
medal and thirteen clasps, he was also present at the Battle of Nives 
and the affairs of Campo Mio and Tarboz. He died at Mansfield, 
Nottinghamshire, January 1st, 1871, in the 85th year of his age. 



FIGS. 16 AND 17. — PENINSULAR MEDALS OF THIRTEEN AND TWELVE BARS. 


Fig. 16. — Medal — Thirteen Bars — 

Roleia, Vimiera, Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes cl’Onoro, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse. 


Awarded to Corporal T. Griffiths. 
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Fig. 17. — Medal — Twelve Bars — 

Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, 
and Toulouse. 

Awarded to G. Alsop. 

Alsop served in the Nottinghamshire Militia and volunteered 
into the 45th. 




FIGS. 18 AND 19. — PENINSULAR MEDALS OF TEN AND NINE BARS. 

Fig. 18. — Medal — Ten Bars — 

Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes. 

Awarded to James Watson. Also discharge document, original 
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box and envelope from the War Office, in which the medal 
was sent addressed — 

“ On Her Majesty’s Service. 

“James Watson, 

“ Late 45th Foot. 

“ 2, Poplar Square, 

“ P6plar, 

“ Nottingham.” 

It may be noted from the discharge document, signed by Lieut.-Col. 
Greenwell of the 45th, that Watson was a native of Watnall, 
Nottinghamshire, that he was a shoemaker by trade, enlisted at the age 
of 33 and served for over seven years. 

Fig. 19. — Medal — Nine Bars — 

Roleia, Vimiera, Talavera, Busaco, Badajos, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Orthes, and Toulouse. 

Awarded to William Saunders. 




FIGS. 20 AND 2 1. — PENINSULAR MEDALS OF EIGHT BARS. 
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P'ig. 20. — Medal — Eight Bars — 

Vimiera, Talavera, Busaco, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, and Pyrenees. 

Awarded to J. Bowers. 

Fig. 21. — Medal — Eight Bars — 

Vimiera, Talavera, Busaco, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, and Toulouse. 

Awarded to L. Fallahee. 



FIG. 2 2. — PENINSULAR MEDAL OF SEVEN BARS AND PORTUGUESE SILVER CROSS. 
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Fi?. 22. — Medal — Seven Bars — 

O 

Talavera, Ciudacl Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, 

Pyrenees, and Orthes. 

✓ 

Portuguese Silver Cross for services in the Peninsular. 

Both awarded to T. Caunt. 



FIGS. 23 AND 24. — PENINSULAR MEDALS OF SEVEN AND SIX BARS. 


Fig. 23. — Medal — Seven Bars — 

Busaco, Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, Nivelle, Orthes, 
and Toulouse. 

Awarded to G. Muitt. 

Fig. 24. — Medal — Six Bars — 

Corunna, Busaco, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, 
and Vittoria. 

Awarded to Matthew Harris. 
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2 5 - — Medal — Five Bars — 

Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, and Nivelle. 
Awarded to J. Makin. 
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Fig. 26. — Medal — Four Bars — 

Vimiera, Talavera, Busaco, and Vittoria. 

Awarded to Drummer J. Strike. Also the original box. 

Fig. 27. — Medal — Four Bars — 

Vittoria, Pyrenees, Orthes, and Toulouse. 

Awarded to Samuel Smith. 

Fig. 28. — Medal — Three Bars — 

Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca. 

Awarded to Sergeant W. All wood. 



FIGS. 29 AND 30. — PENINSULAR MEDAL OF ONE BAR AND ARMY OF INDIA, ONE BAR. 

P'ig. 29. — Medal — One Bar — 

Talavera. 

Awarded to Corporal John Hulland. 

A medal with only one bar for Talavera is uncommon. 
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Meda/s of Later Campaigns. 

Fig. 30. — Medal — Army of India. One Bar — 
Ava. 

Awarded Drummer T. Griffiths. 


FIG. 


South Africa, 1853: — 

Fig. 31. — Medal awarded to C. Wild. 

Medal awarded to J. Whitehurst. 

Medal awarded to G. Brown. 

Medal awarded to H. Shipston. 

Medal awarded to J. Naylor. 

Abyssinian Campaign — 

Fig. 32. — Medal — Abyssinian. 

Fig. 33. — Medal — Long Service and Good Conduct. 

Both awarded to M. Doyle. 

Medal — Abyssinian. 

Medal — Long Service and Good Conduct. 

Both awarded to G. Cotton. 
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Medal — Abyssinian. 

Medal — Long Service and Good Conduct. 

Both awarded to Sergeant J. Knowles. 



l'IGS. 32 AND 33. — TUP. ABYSSINIAN AND LONG SERVICE AND COOD CONDUCT MEDALS. 

Lon? Service and Good Conduct Medal. 

Medal — Awarded to J. Bradshaw. 

Medal — Awarded to G. Turner. 

Medal — Awarded to R. Angel, Apothecary. 

This Medal was first instituted by King William IV. in 1830 and 
was greatly prized. It was given to the non-commissioned officers and 
men under the following conditions : — 

At least 18 years’ service with an irreproachable character, or [to one 
who] has specially distinguished himself, or has at least three 
Good Conduct Badges. 

It had on the obverse a military trophy and the Royal Arms 
with a small shield in the centre bearing the Hanoverian Arms, and on 
the reverse the inscription : “For Long Service and Good Conduct.’ 
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The name of the recipient was indented in large letters on the 
edge of the medal, and a record is kept of all the recipients of these 
medals in the office of the Secretary for War. Soon after the accession 
of Queen Victoria, Hanover having ceased to be under the British 
Crown, the Arms were omitted, see Fig. 33. 


General List of Officers connected with the 45 th who received the 

Peninsular Medal. 

The following officers, who had served with the 45th Regiment in 
the Peninsular War, received the medal in 1847 : — 

Captain T. P. Costley, L.p., 45th Regiment. Clasps for Busaco, 
Fuentes d’Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, and Pyrenees. 

Bt. Lieut.-Colonel H. A. Fraser. Clasps for Corunna, Busaco, 
Fuentes d’Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, and Toulouse. 
He was also at Waterloo. 

Lieutenant A. Lowry, H.p., 45th Regiment. Clasp for Orthes. 

Major A. Martin, 45th Regiment. Clasps for Roleia, Vimiera, 
Talavera, Ciudad Rodrigo, Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes. 

Lieutenant Charles Munro, FI.p. Clasps for Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajos, Salamanca, Orthes, and Toulouse. 

Captain James Reid. Clasps for Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes. 

Captain J. H. Reynell. Clasps for Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajos. See ante. 

Surgeon W. Smyth, 45th Regiment. Clasps for Busaco, Albuera, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse. See ante. 

Colonel W. Guard. Clasps for Roleia and Vimiera. He also 
received the special decoration of the Peninsular gold medal. 
See ante. 

Major-General T. Lightfoot. Clasps for Roleia, Vimiera, 
Talavera de la Regna, Busaco, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, 
Salamanca, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Fuentes d’Onoro. 

Captain B. G. Humphrey, H.p., 56th Regiment. Clasps for 
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Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse. 

Captain W. Hardwick, H.p., 2nd Regiment. Clasps for Fuentes 
d’Onoro, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse. 

Bt. Major J. Macpherson. Clasps for Roleia, Vimiera, Corunna, 
and Salamanca. 

Lieutenant James John Rowe, H.p., 7th Regiment. Clasps for 
Vittoria, Pyrenees, and Nive. 

Lieut. -Colonel James Campbell, 50th Regiment. Clasps for Roleia, 
Vimiera, Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, 
Orthes, and Toulouse. 

Lieut. -Colonel Charles Barnwell, C.B. (Adjutant 45th Regiment), 
9th Regiment. Clasps for Roleia, Vimiera, Busaco, Fuentes 
d’Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse. 

Bt. Major F. Andrew, 52nd Light Infantry. Clasps for Roleia, 
Vimiera, Talavera, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, and Salamanca. 

Captain Richard C. Colley (Adjutant 45th Regiment), 1st 
Regiment. Clasps for Roleia, Vimiera, Talavera, Busaco, 
and Fuentes d’Onoro. 

Staff-Surgeon T. Hoggie, Inspector to the Forces. Clasps for 
Roleia, Vimiera, Talavera, and Fuentes d’Onoro. 

Captain James Bishop, 23rd Regiment. Clasps for Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, and Nivelle. 

Captain Joseph Douglas. Clasps for Nive, Nivelle, Orthes, and 
Toulouse. 

Lieutenant Thomas Atkins, 73rd Regiment. Clasps for Roleia, 
Vimiera, and Corunna. 

For the names of the following officers of the 45th who received 
medals, I am indebted to the Regimental Annual, The Sherivood 
Foresters , edited by Col. H. C. Wylly, C.B. : — 

Colonel E. F. Boys (Lieutenant). Fuentes d’Onoro, Orthes, and 
Toulouse. 
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Captain G. Croasdill (Lieutenant). Orthes and Toulouse. 

Captain Robert Elliott (Sergt. -Major). Roleia, Vimiera, Talavera, 
Busaco, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, and Orthes. 

Lieutenant R. Hill. Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, 
Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse. 

Captain Charles Huson. Toulouse. 

Lieutenant Robt.' Mackenzie. Vittoria, Pyrenees, and Nivelle. 
Major Thomas Pilling (Sergt.- Major). Roleia, Vimiera, and 
Talavera. 

Lieutenant W. F. Reynell. Vittoria. 

Major W. Lachlan Forbes kindly gives me the following additional 
name — 

Lieut. -Colonel Thomas Forbes. Clasps for Badajos, Nivelle, 
Orthes, and Toulouse. He also received the special decoration 
of the Peninsular Gold Medal. 

Some Authorities from which information has been quoted or used. 

History of the \$th Nottinghamshire Regiment , by Col. 
P. H. Dalbiac. 

Carter’s Medals of the British Army. 

Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. 

War Medals and Decorations, by D. Hastings Irwin. 

Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns. 

England's Battles, by Lieut.-Col. Williams. 

Historical Record of the Royal Sherwood Foresters, by Captain 
A. E. Dawson Lowe. 

The Nottingham Journal. 

General Cranford and his Light Division, by the Rev. 
A. LI. Crauford. 







A UNIQUE NAVAL RELIC OF 1742 : 
THE CALLIS MEDAL. 


By Charles Winter. 

T is rarely, indeed, that a medal has been specially designed 
to reward the services of a subject and presented by the 
Sovereign to him, yet such was the origin and purpose of 
the gold medal illustrated in the two plates to these notes, 
which was awarded to Captain Smith Callis, R.N., by George II., in 
1742. The designs it bears may be described as — 

Obverse. — George II., in the costume of a Roman Emperor, presenting 
the medal to Captain Callis, who kneels before him. Above, upon 
a label, is the legend: — PRO TALIBUS AUSIS. [For such 
bold enterprises.] Plate I. 

Reverse. — Captain Callis’s fireship, the “ Duke,” attacking five Spanish 
galleys at anchor in St. Tropes. Four other British vessels are seen 
quiescent in the foreground. In the exergue is the legend : — OB . V . 
TRIREM . HISPAN . A . S . CALLIS . COMBUST . V . IVLII . 
MDCCXLII. [On account of five Spanish galleys burnt by 
Smith Callis, 5th July, 1742.] Plate II. 

In June, 1742, 1 five royal Spanish galleys, laden with ammunition, 
and provisions for the Spanish army, were lying at Antibes, ready to 
escort Don Philip with a body of troops into Italy. The intention was 
to elude the vigilance of the British cruisers by keeping close in shore, 
but not long after they had quitted their place of refuge they were 
discovered by Captain Norris in the “ Kingston which, with the 

1 The action was fought early in June, 1742. The date noted on the medal probably 
records the reception of the news in London. 
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“ Oxford ” and “Duke" fireships, chased them into St. Tropes, a 
small town belonging to France, where they would have remained 
unmolested had they not violated the laws of neutrality by firing on the 
blockading ships. Captain Norris at once gave orders to Captain 
Callis of the “ Duke ” to sail in and burn the galleys. This service 
Captain Callis performed with consummate courage and cool perse- 
verance, and it was crowned with such complete success that King 
George II. ordered him to be promoted to post rank, and a special 
gold medal to be struck, which he personally presented to him. 

Captain, afterwards Admiral, Callis, died at Bath on October 22nd, 
1761. He was buried in the Abbey Church, where a small but neat 
monument is erected to his memory. 

The medal passed from Admiral Callis to his sister Anne, the 
wife of Thomas Western of Rivenhall, Essex, and grandmother of 
Lord Western, under whose Will it passed to Sir Thomas Charles 
Challis Western, Bart., and was purchased by Messrs. Spink on 
July 2nd, 1913. 

My authorities for these short notes are : Medallic I Illustrations of 
British History , Tailored, and Medals of the British Navy 




REVERSE OF THE CALLIS NAVAL MEDAL. 


Plate II. 



AN INTERESTING GROUP OF DECORATIONS OF 
THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

By Charles Winter. 



HE accompanying plate illustrates the following decorations, 
three of which are of a high order : — 

The Gold Cross for 


Fuentes d’ Onor 
Ciudad Rodrigo 
Badajoz 
Orthes 


5th May, 1 81 1. 

19th January, 1812. 
6th April, 1812. 

27th February, 1814. 


The Gold Medal for Fuentes d’ Onor, with clasps for 
Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The Peninsular War Medal, with three bars for Busaco, 
Salamanca, and Toulouse. 

The Gold Badge of a Military Companion of the Bath. 

The group was awarded to Lieut.-Colonel Russell Manners, C.B., 
and it will be noticed that, collectively, they represent seven battles, 
namely: — Fuentes d’ Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Orthes, Busaco, 
Salamanca, and Toulouse. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Russell Manners, C.B., entered the army as 
an ensign in the 74th Highland Regiment in 1791, served with the 
Bombay army in the second Mysore war, and was present at the 
storming of Seringapatam in 1799, and at the siege of Pondicherry. 
He served with the 74th in the Peninsular War, and was present at the 
battle of Busaco, pursuit of Massena, actions of Foz d' Armel, Sabugal 
and El Bodon ; he commanded the regiment at the battle of Fuentes 
d’ Onor, and at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo ; he was present at the 
first siege of Badajoz, and commanded his regiment at the last siege. 
He was also present at the battle of Salamanca, the capture of Madrid, 
and the retreat from that city ; at the battle of Orthes, again in 
command of the 74th ; and was present in the last battle in the 
campaign of 1814, fought at Toulouse. In 1815 he was nominated a 
Companion of the Bath, and he had received both the gold and silver 
medals for his services on eight different occasions. 
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NOTES ON SOME IRISH COINS FOUND AT TRIM. 


By J. B. S. MacIlwaine, R.H.A. 

HE town of Trim, in County Meath, was noted not only for its 
mint, but also for a castle of some importance, the ruins of 
which exist to this clay. 

A pamphlet, entitled Some Notices of the Castle and 
of the Abbies and other Religious Houses at Trim , by R. Butler, 
1835, contains a plate by G. Salisbury, of the Ordnance Survey of 
Ireland, which, with certain of the notes, stated by the author to have 
been taken from the Public Records, may be worthy of preservation in 
the pages of this Journal. 

At the Parliament held at Drogheda before Richard, Duke of 
York, Lord Lieutenant, in February, 1460, it was enacted that there 
should be “ a seperate coinage for Ireland, in the Castles of Dublin 
and Trymme,” and in addition to a silver gross, “ there should also be 
coined two coins, of brass, or mixed metal." Referring to these, a note 
states : — 



The first of these base coins was probably never struck. Of the 
second (of which neither Simon nor Ruding had any specimen) three 
have been found in Trim. They are very rude, bearing on one side a 
crown, of which the pattern differs on the three specimens, between 
two branches, apparently of palm or broom ; and on the other a cross. 
This was the first copper or mixed money coined in this kingdom with 
a parliamentary sanction. 

The next important item reads : — 

1461 — May 2d. The king, Edward 4, appointed Christopher Fox 
comptroller of the mints in the Castles of Dublin and Trim. 

He was sworn into office the same day. Rot. Pat. 1 Edw. 4. 
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A note is as follows : — 

In 1830. There was dug up in a garden behind a house in 
Scarlet-street, a gold seal ring engraved with the arms of the Foxes of 
Foxhall, in the County of Longford = a sceptre in bend between two 
crowns, with winged sceptre for crest. It is now in the possession of 
Capt. Barry Fox, of Anaghmore. 

In 1463, letters patent granted to Germyn Lynch were confirmed, 
“ at a parliament held at Wexford, before Thos., Earl of Desmond, 
deputy to George, Duke of Clarence.” Lynch was by this patent 
appointed “ master- worker of the moneys and coynes within the Castle 
of Dublin, within the Castle of Trymme &c.” . . . . “ He had 
authority to coyne various silver coynes .... and also, to make, or 
strike, four pieces of brass, or copper money, running at one penny of 
the said silver ; to be imprinted with the figure of a bishop’s head, and 
a scripture of this word . . . . ‘ Patrick,’ about the same head and 
with a cross with this word . . . . ‘ Salvator ’ thereabouts on the other 
side.” 

A note to the above states : — 

Germyn Lynch must have used this power with great moderation, 
as Simon and Ruding never saw one of these “Patricks”; one, 
however, was found in Trim two years ago (1833?) in good 
preservation. It bears on one side a bishop’s head in full face, with a 
tiara, and the word “ Patricius” round it, written from right to left. On 
the other side, a cross, between two stars and two spur rowels with the 
word “ Salvator.” 

A note on page 34 states : — 

The townsmen of Trim had united with the great Abbots and 
Lords of Meath, in supporting Lambert Simnel. Their zeal for the 
house of York may have been the principal motive for the revolt from 
Henry VII., but it was, no doubt, fomented by the intrigues and money 
of the Duchess of Burgundy. A silver coin of Charles the Bold was 
lately dug up in the south commons of Trim. 

In a subsequent edition of the work a list of coins found at Trim, 
which, at the time, were in the Rev. R. Butler’s collection, is given, 
and they are as follows : — 




A PLATE, PUBLISHED IN 1 835, OK COINS POUND AT TRIM, IRELAND. 
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Edw. IV. ... Trim half-groat, cross and pellets. 

Drogheda groat, double sun and rose. 

Dublin half-groat, sun in rose. 

Three crowns, half-groat, dominos, both sides. 

Richard III. ... Drogheda penny. 

Henry VII. ... Three crowns, penny, “ h ” under crown. 

Penny with “ h ” under crown. 

We will now turn to the coins illustrated upon the plate, which 
appears to have been printed from a drawing made directly on the 
stone. Mr. E. C. Armstrong, the assistant keeper of the Irish Section 
of the National Museum, Dublin, assisted the writer to examine all the 
coins in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy, now deposited in 
the Museum, that were found at Trim, or had any reference to those 
under consideration. To the description taken from the original 
pamphlet some notes are added, namely : — 

Neither Simon nor Ruding had seen any of the coins. Nos. 3 and 
4 they knew had existed. Of No. 5 there does not appear to have 
been any record. All these coins were found at Trim, where it is 
probable Nos. 3 and 4 were struck. 


Description of the Coins illustrated in the Plate. 

No. 1, of base metal. — There is no specimen of this coin in the National 
Museum at Dublin. 

No. 2, of copper. — A number of these pieces are in the collection. The 
subject of jettons, or casting counters, of which this is one, has 
been treated by Professor F. P. Barnard in the Annals of 
Archaeology and Anthropology, issued by the Liverpool Institute 
of Archaeology for July, 1912, where two plates containing 120 
reproductions are given ; and the writer expresses the hope 
that Professor Barnard will presently give some account of the 
comptoir , or counting-board, and the reckoning cloth on which 
the jettons were used. 

No. 3. — There are several specimens of this coin in the collection. 

No. 4. — Henry VI. half-farthing, called “Patricks” (1460). This coin 
differs from any in the National Collection, all of which with the 
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open crown on the obverse have no “ P ” in any quarter of the 
cross on the reverse , and vice versa. 

Although Dr. Nelson, in his account of the “ Coinage of 
Ireland in Copper, Tin, and Pewter,” vol. i of this Journal , 
states that “varieties occur,” he does not mention the piece 
illustrated. 

No. 5, of brass . — Edward IV. farthing, struck, probably, about 1467, 
of which there are several, of copper, in the collection. 



A FIND OF ENGLISH HALF-GROATS OF HENRY 
VII. IN THE COUNTY OF WICKLOW. 


By J. B. S. MacIlwaine, R.H.A. 

N before the celebrated case of the “ Gold Ornaments,” 
le Law of Treasure Trove was most unpopular in Ireland, 
nd the difficulty of obtaining particulars of the discovery of 
specie is always great. 

In 1897, an interesting discovery was made in County Wicklow 
about half way between the town of that name and Arklow. A plough- 
man working in a field which had not been broken within the memory 
of any person living in the neighbourhood, found a number of coins 
under a stone, which was quite close to the surface ; and these are all 
the particulars regarding the hiding place that it was possible to 
obtain. 

Some twenty of the pieces were sent to the writer for the purpose 
of examination, and proved to be half-groats of Henry VI I. ’s second 
issue, struck at London, and bearing the mint-mark lys. 

All the coins were considerably clipped, in fact most of the legends 
on both sides had been removed. Otherwise they were in very good 
condition, showing no trace of having been in circulation, in fact 
they looked as if they had been struck from new dies, as the bust and 
the letters remaining were sharp. All were of a uniform black 
colour. 

Being anxious to inspect the remaining portion of the find, only 
about half of which had come under observation, some efforts were made 
to interview the owner, which, however, led to no result. 

Having regard to the fact that all the pieces found belonged to the 
same reign, and all were of the same denomination, there is no reason 
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to suppose that the hoard contained anything but half-groats. It is 
possible, in view of the fact that they were in such good condition, 
that the possessor may have come direct from England with the 
money, landing on the coast close by with the intention of going to 
Dunganstown, some ten miles inland, where there was an 
English settlement. On the way, perhaps, he hid the coins in the 
first convenient place, and death may have prevented his recovering 
the treasure. 

The uniform clipping suggests a possible reason for his wishing to 
hide the coins, namely, that no one would be likely to accept a quantity 
of money in such condition. The custom of clipping coins in Ireland, 
about the time that these half-groats were issued, became so serious that 
at last an Act was passed on the 15th of April, 1491, “to prohibit the 
paying or receiving any clipped or counterfeit money, and later on a 
law was made in England, forbidding it being imported thither from 
Ireland, above the value of three shillings and four pence.” 1 

Clipping coins appears to have been a trouble in Ireland so far back 
as 1447, for “in a parliament holden at Trymme,” in that year, an Act 
was passed “ against clipped money, money called O’Reyle’s money, and 
other unlawful money.” 2 

It is extremely probable that in those days the small ships, then 
in use, sailed up the Red Cross river, not far from the mouth of which 
the coins were found. To reach the river from England or Wales the 
passage could be made between the “ Cadling ” and “ North Arklow ” 
banks, which latter sandbank must have been well known, seeing that 
it is almost uncovered at low water. 

From the time of Richard II. there was considerable fighting in 
this neighbourhood where the O’Tooles and O’ Byrnes caused much 
trouble. 

Cromwell demolished the castle of Arklow on his march to Wex- 
ford, and of it no trace now exists, but a little of Dunganstown castle 
still remains. There are, however, “ several raths, and the remains 
of extensive fortifications.” 

1 Simon, 1749 edition, page 132. 

2 Trim Castle , by R. Butler, page 26. 



A FIND OF ENGLISH COINS OF THE TUDOR AND 
STUART PERIODS IN THE COUNTY OF WEXFORD. 

Bv Grant R. Francis. 

N the Spring of the year 1913, a ploughman, following his 
calling near the village of Camolin, County Wexford, turned 
over with his ploughshare what appeared at first sight to be a 
ball of clay. The configuration of the mass being somewhat 
solid, however, and obviously heavy, he proceeded to a closer examina- 
tion, and found that the apparently solid mass consisted of a num- 
ber of metal discs of varying thickness and very discoloured by time 
and the nature of their hiding place. 

Having no one to advise him, the countryman took home the con- 
tents of the clay envelope, and appears to have placed the whole in a 
basin of paraffin oil as a rough and ready means of cleansing the pieces 
from the soil with which they were encrusted. The “ find ” or hoard 
was sent intact to the writer — after this unfortunate process of clean- 
ing — and carefully examined with a view to a possible discovery of its 
nature ; and it appears to bear several features of considerable 
interest. 

The coins themselves present few remarkable, or indeed scarce 
varieties. All were in a more or less circulated condition, but owing to 
the process of clipping, a long contact with a damp soil and, finally, 
the drastic “cleaning,” there was very little worthy of acquirement, but 
the find may be, nevertheless, worth recording on account of its pecu- 
liarities. 

The face value of the whole of the pieces amounted to exactly 
eighty shillings, and with the exception of two half-crowns, the 
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whole of it was in pieces of one shilling value. The period covered 
dated from the first “fine” shilling of Edward VI. down to the 
(R) mint-mark of Charles I. (1644), and these facts make it possible 
to deduce, with a fair amount of probability, the origin of the 
“ find.” 

It is not unreasonable to suppose, from the fact that the whole of 
it was in then current English silver coins, although Irish pieces 
were in circulation in that country at the same time, that this was 
the pay — probably for three or six months — of an English soldier who 
had accompanied Cromwell’s forces to Ireland, and who fell prior to or 
during the investiture and capture of Wexford, in October, 1649, shortly 
after the surrender of Drogheda. 

o 

The exact amount of the sum found, the fact that it was all in 
English coinage, and the period as determined by the coins themselves, 
all point to this theory as being correct ; though why the coins were 
found apparently carefully wrapped in an envelope of clay, and why 
the shilling of Philip and Mary, and the later shillings of James I. were 
absent from the series, seeing that the other varieties and mint-marks 
were so fully represented, are questions more difficult to solve. 

The actual varieties found were as follows : — 

Half-Crowns. 


Charles I. (1638), 

mint-mark anchor ... 

1 

.. (i 6 39), 

) I 

triangle... 

1 


Shillings. 


Edward VI. (1551), 

mint-mark 

ton 

r 

„ ( 1552 ), 


}! 

y 

1 

Elizabeth (1558). 

f f 

martlet... 

4 

„ ( 1559 ), 

ft 

cross crosslet ... 

6 

„ (1560), 

J> 

lys 1 

1 

(1582), 


bell 

O 

1 This coin reads FRA 

. Z. HIB. 
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Elizabeth 

(1583). 

mint-mark 

f obverse A 1 
\ reverse bell J 

1 

>> 

(1583). 

M 

A 

0 

) f 

(1583), 

i i 

scallop ... 

2 

)) 

(1587). 

f ) 

crescent 

1 

)J 

(1590), 

M 

hand ... 

2 

» 3 

(1592), 

)> 

ton 

10 

a 

(1594). 

) > 

woolpack 

2 

>> 

(1595). 

n 

key 

1 

>> • 

(1600), 

> > 

annulet... 

1 

i i 

(1601), 

) > 

1 

1 

> » 

(1602), 

) t 

2 

4 

1 ) 

(1602), 

>> 

illegible 

2 

James I. 

( i 6o3), 

Exurgat, mint-mark thistle... 

5 

1 ♦ 

(1604), 


„ lys 

1 

n 

(1605), 

Quae Deus 

„ lys 

4 

» » 

(1606), 

> » 

,, rose ... 

0 

0 

1 » 

(1607), 

>» 

,, coronet 

3 

M 

(1609), 

1 > 

„ key ... 

1 

»> 

(1611), 

)) 

,, mullet 

1 

Charles I. 

(1625), 

mint-mark 

lys 

1 

>> 

(1630), 

i» 

plume ... 

1 

1 » 

(1632), 

J» 

harp ... 

1 


(1633), 

3 > 

portcullis 

1 

>) 

(1634), 

>» 

bell 

1 

>> 

(1636), 

oval shield, 

mint-mark ton ... 

1 

1 J 

(1638), 

square shield, mint-mark ton 

1 

>> 

(1640), 

mint-mark 

star 

3 

9 » 

(1644), 


(R-) 

1 


It will be seen from the foregoing that with the ' exception of 
Philip and Mary’s coins, between 1552 and 1558, and a long gap 
between 1611 and 1625, a nearly continuous succession of the coinage 
of shillings is represented for close upon one hundred years. The series 
of hammered shillings of the long reign of Elizabeth is complete, with 
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the sole exception of that with the anchor mint-mark of 1597 ; and even 
it may be present in one of the two pieces whereon the mint-mark is 
indistinguishable. 

The only coin specially worthy of note is the shilling of Elizabeth 
showing the mint-mark “ A” on the obverse, and on which the “ A ” 
has apparently been very faintly struck over the bell on the reverse. 
This variety was, I think, previously unrecorded, although similar over- 
strikings have been noted in this reign and became very common in 
the Stuart period. 


I 



SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TOKENS OF 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

( Continued from Volumes VI, VII, and VIII.) 

By William C. Wells. 


Addenda. 



INCE my paper on “Seventeenth-century Tokens of North- 
amptonshire ” was printed I have acquired four specimens 
which differ, in detail, from those already recorded. They 
may be described as follows : — 




FARTHING TOKF.NS OF JOHN WEECH OF LAMPORT. 

59a. Obverse . — From the same die as No. 59. 

Reverse . — As No. 59, but from a different die. 


The initials on the reverse are placed higher in the field. 


59b. Obverse . — As No. 59, but from a different die. 

Reverse . — From the same die as No. 59. 

The point at the base of the shield nearly touches the C instead 
of the H, the lion in the arms is shorter, and there is less space between 
the H and the first mullet. 




HALFPENNY TOKEN OF WILLIAM BELL OF TOWCESTER. 


157a. Obverse . — WILLIAM BELL = The Dyers’ Arms. 

Reverse . — OF . TOWCESTER DYER : = HIS HALF 
PENY 

Mint-mark, setfoil. Halfpenny. 
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Seventeenth- Century Tokens of Northamptonshire. 


This token is a die-variety of No. 157, from which it may be 
distinguished by the different arrangement of the stops on both the 
obverse and reverse. It is engraved in Bridges’ History of North- 
amptonshire. I had noted the differences between the common token, 
No. 157, and that engraved by Bridges, but I had attributed them to 
carelessness on the part of the engraver. The engraving was made 
from this specimen, which was then in the collection of Thomas Dash, 
of Kettering, and is now in my possession. 



FARTHING TOKEN OF GEORGE BOSEMAN OF WANSFORI). 

173a. Obverse . — As No. 173, but from a different die. 

Reverse . — As No. 173, but from a different die. 

Mint-mark, mullet. Farthing. 

This variety may be distinguished from No. 173 by the stops on 
the reverse, which on No. 173 are pierced, whilst those on No. 173a 
have a raised centre. In the description of No. 173, the stops on the 
reverse were inadvertently described as mullets, but they are roses, or 
cinquefoils. 

Since writing the first paragraph of page 321, vol. vi, I have 
ascertained that the “ Baker tokens ” were a collection formed by 
George Baker and his sister, Elizabeth Baker, and that the tokens were 
purchased by the Rev. J. H. Harrison, at the sale of George Baker’s 
library, etc., at Sotheby’s, in October, 1842. 

The forty-eight tokens illustrated in Bridges , in 1791, were 
selected principally from the Dash cabinet, which collection was pre- 
served in its entirety until May, 1913, when it was dispersed at 
Sotheby’s, and the Northamptonshire tokens contained in it passed 
into my possession. 

Northampton, No. 84 — John Twigden, vol. vii, p. 301. 

A third specimen, in silver, of this token has recently come under 
my notice. It was in the Dash collection which was catalogued for 
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sale by Messrs. Spink and Son, who drew my attention to this piece 
and, by their courtesy, I was allowed to examine it and also the 
other Northamptonshire tokens in the collection, before they were sent 
to the sale room. The general appearance of the silver token induced 
me to examine it most critically, and, subsequently, I subjected the 
specimen formerly in the collection of the late Mr. H. B. Bowles, and 
also the example in my own cabinet, to a similar rigid examination, 
and, as a result, I arrived at the conclusion that all three were of a 
period later than they purported to be. I discussed the question with 
Mr. Fentiman, of Messrs. Spink and Son, and, he concurring in my 
opinion, the token was catalogued as a “ re-strike.” It is now in the 
cabinet of Mr. A. W. Barnes. Impressions, struck on heavy flans, in 
latten, and in copper, are frequently met with, and I am strongly of 
opinion that these also are re-strikes. At what period they were struck 
it is difficult to say, but it could not have been in recent years, as 
specimens in silver, and in copper, were in the Dash collection, which, as 
I have said, was formed during the later years of the eighteenth century. 

Peterborough, Nos. 117, 1 1 8 — Robert Carrier, vol. vii, p. 321. 

On the floor of the porch, under the central arch of the west front 
of Peterborough Cathedral, lies a much worn tombstone to the 
memory of Anne, wife of Robert Carrier, the issuer of tokens Nos. 1 17 
and 1 18. She died in 1682, at the age of 82. 

Towcester, No. 165. — Richard Farmer, vol. viii, p. 315. 

At the Northampton District Probate Registry is preserved an 
old book, which formerly belonged to the Archdeacon’s Court, and 
which contains a variety of entries for the years 1638-40. These 
entries include a considerable number of marriage licences, amongst 
which, under date March the 28th, 1640, is that of Richard Farmer, 
of Towcester, and Elizabeth Howes, of Rothersthorpe ; and in the 
parish register of All Saints’, Northampton, occurs the following record 
of the marriage : — 

“ A prill 1640. 

Richard Farme r de Tocester et Elizabeth Howes dc Rothers 
Thrupp nupt fuer j° die.” 


VOL. X. 


V 
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Towcester, No. 169. — William Howes, vol. viii, p. 319. 

The mint-mark on this token is a rose, or cinquefoil. 

When I searched the parish registers and other local records at 
Towcester for information of the issuer of this token, I discovered 
that Howes was not a Towcester name, and it is quite probable that 
William Howes was brother to Elizabeth Howes, wife of Richard 
Farmer, the issuer of token No. 165 (see last), and that he migrated 
from Rothersthorpe to Towcester about the time that his sister made 
her residence there. Rothersthorpe and Towcester are only a few 
miles apart. 

Some Additional Illustrations. 

The twelve tokens shown in the following illustrations have 
already been described under their respective numbers 




HALFPENNY TOKEN OF WILLIAM GLOVER OF BOZEAT. (NO. 5.) 



FARTHING TOKEN OF CONAWAY RAND OF BRACKLEY. (NO. S.) 



FARTHING TOKEN OF ELISHA ALLMEY OF WEST HADDON. (NO. 33.) 





Some Additional Illustrations. 



FARTHING TOKEN OF JOHN BROWNING OF LAMPORT. 



FARTHING TOKEN OF RICHARD FARMER OF TOWCESTER. 



HALFPENNY TOKEN OF WILLIAM HOWES OF TOWCESTER. 



(no. 57.) 


(no. 144.) 


(no. 146.) 


(no. 165.) 


(no. 169.) 


(no. 178.) 
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Seventeenth-Century Tokens of Northamptonshire . 



HALFPENNY TOKEN OF WILLIAM WICKES OF WELFORD. (NO. 1 79.) 



HALFPENNY TOKEN OF HENRY DOLTON OF WHITTLE BURY. 


Corrigenda, 


Brix worth. — V ol 


I sham’s token reads “ Gardener ” etc. The specimen from 
which Bridges' engraving was taken is now in the cabinet of 
Mr. A. W. Barnes. 


Bulwick. — The Swan Inn, vol. vi, p. 339. 

The Swan Inn, as such, does not now exist, the sign of the old 
house having been changed to the Queen’s Head. 

Harringworth. — Thomas Bearly, vol. vi, p. 355. 

At the time the last three lines on this page were written I had 
not discovered the will of Thomas Bearly, the issuer of the token. It 
proves that he died between November the 30th, 1669, and April 
the 2 1 st, 1670 ; therefore the entry in St. John’s parish register, 
Peterborough, cannot refer to the issuer. In the calendar of wills at 
the Peterborough Probate Registry occurs the name, Thomas Bearly, 
who was probably identical with the “ Thomas Beereley ” of the 
parish register. It may be of interest to note the coincidence that I 
discovered the original will of Thomas Bearly, the issuer of the token, 
in a parcel of old documents in the shop of a London bookseller. 



A WASHINGTON TOKEN. 


By William C. Wells. 



HALFPENNY TOKEN OF JOHN WASHINGTON OF PETWORTH. 

T the present time, when England and the United States are 
preparing to celebrate the century of peace between the two 
nations, and the Manor House of Sulgrave, Northampton- 
shire, the old home of the Washingtons, has been acquired 
by the Anglo-American Peace Centenary Committee as a permanent 
memorial of this great occasion, we welcome any new contribution to 
the knowledge we already possess concerning' the English family con- 
nections of President Washington ; especially if that contribution be of 
a numismatic character. 

At the head of this article appears an illustration of a token, 
hitherto unrecorded, and of which I am unaware of the existence of any 
other specimen. It was issued circa 1650-60, at Petworth, Sussex, 
and may be described as follows : — 

Obverse . — IOI-IN. WASHINGTON. = A pack-horse walking to left. 

Reverse . — IN. PETWORTH. CARIER. = KIS HALF PENY. 

It was formerly in the collection of Mr. Frank E. Macfadyen, and 
is now in my possession. 

To enable the reader to understand exactly how John Washington, 
the issuer of this token, was connected with George Washington’s 
ancestors, it will be necessary to give a brief outline of the history of 
that family. 
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Their name was, originally, Bayard, or Baird. A member of this 
family came over with the Conqueror in 1066, and we learn from the 
Liber Niger that Godfrey Bayard, or Baiard, a descendant of the 
companion of the Conqueror, temp. Henry II., held a barony in 
Northumberland in 1165. I11 the same reign William de Hertburn, son 

of Godfrey Bayard, appears to have obtained the manors of Hertburn 
and Washington in the county of Durham. It was usual, at that time, 
for all but the main stock to drop the ancestral name, and adopt that of 
their territory; and William Bayard therefore became “ de Hertburn.” 
It was probably a son of his who first assumed the name of 
Washington. 

The main branch of the Washington family afterwards removed to 
Whitfield, Lancashire, and about the middle of the fifteenth century we 
find that John Washington of Whitfield had two sons, John, who 
inherited the Whitfield estate, and Robert, who settled at Warton, 
Lancashire. Robert Washington had two sons, the eldest of whom, 
John, had five sons, the eldest of whom, Lawrence, settled at Northamp- 
ton, where he soon became a prominent citizen, and was chosen mayor 
in 1532, and again in 1545. On the dissolution of the monasteries, 
he obtained from King Henry VIII. a grant of the manor of Sulgrave, 
Northamptonshire, which had been alienated from the Priory of 
St. Andrew, Northampton. 

Lawrence Washington died in 1583-4, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Robert, who was twice married. By his first wife he had 
six sons, of whom the eldest was Lawrence, and the second was Robert. 
By his second wife he had three sons, one of whom was also named 
Robert, and of him more later. 

Robert Washington of Sulgrave was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Lawrence, who died in 1616. A younger son of the last named Lawrence 
was the Rev. Lawrence Washington, Rector of Purleigh, Essex, whose 
eldest son, J ohn, emigrated to Virginia, in 1 65 7, and was the great-grand- 
father of George Washington, the first President of the United States. 

To return to Robert, son of Robert Washington of Sulgrave, by 
his second wife. Very little is known of him and, so far as I can 
discover, the late Mr. Waters, the eminent American genealogist, alone 
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of the numerous enquirers into the Washington family history, has 
made mention of him. 

He was probably born at Sulgrave, but the date of his birth 
cannot now be ascertained, as the Sulgrave parish register for the early 
part of the seventeenth century does not exist. He appears to have 
settled at Petworth, Sussex, but 1 have not yet found evidence that his 
children, who included John, the issuer of the token, and Robert, were 
born there. 

In the possession of a collector at Boston, U.S.A., is a deed, dated 
May the 2nd, 1674, between John Shotter of Midhurst, Sussex, mercer, 
of the one part, and Robert Washington the younger of Petworth, 
currier, of the other part. For ^140, Shotter sells to Robert 
Washington the messuage called the “ Haws " (?), in Petworth, “now 
occupied by one Robert Washington the elder,” adjoining the beast- 
market on the west, and South Street on the south. I have not seen 
the deed, and the transcript in my possession describes Robert 
Washington as a currier, but in the light of the token, which describes 
his brother John as a carrier, it is very possible that the transcriber 
erred, and that Robert, also, was a carrier. 

Margaret Sandys, widow, sister to the Rev. Lawrence Washington, 
Rector of Purleigh, in her will, made in 1673 an d proved in 1675, gives 
to “ my uncle Robert Washington, five pounds”; and in 1676, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mewce, another sister, mentions her uncle Robert in her will 
as then living. These entries help us to identify Robert, son of 
Robert Washington of Sulgrave, and uncle to Mrs. Sandys, 
and Mrs. Mewce, with “Robert Washington the elder,” who 
resided at Petworth in 1674, and was the father of John Washington, 
the issuer of the token. 

I recently made a somewhat hurried search of the Petworth parish 
register, and found the following entries relating to John Washington 
and his family : — 

1641. “John Washington & Dorath(y) Whatly, June 20.” {Marriage.) 
1644. “ Ann, filia John Washinton, Nov. 27.” {Baptismi) 

1648. “ Dorothy, [daughter] of John Washington, Sep. 10.” „ 

1652. “ Alice, d. of John Washington, June 13.” „ 
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1657, April. “ Oliver, son of John Washington, the 23 th .” (sic) (Baptism.) 
1665, August. “John ye sonne of John Washington ye 28 th .” „ 

1665, September. “ Eliz. ye da. of J oh : Washington, ye 20.” (Burial.) 
1667, November. “ James, ye so : of John Washington, ye I.” (Baptism.) 
1 672-3, February. “ J ohn Washington & Ann Sheryer, ye 8.” (Marriage.) 
1673, November. “ Eliz. ye Da. of John Washington, 23.” (Baptism.) 
1675-6, February. “ Margret, Da. of John Washington, ye 7.” „ 

1675-6, March. Ye Da. of John Washington, 31.” (Burial.) 

1676, July. “John Washington ye 2 th .” (sic) „ 

1677, December. “ Eliz. ye Da. of John Washington ye 9.“ (Baptism.) 
1679, August. “01ive[r] Washington buried the 29 th . ” 

1679, December. “ Mary Washington Baptized ye 21.” 

1681- 2, February. “Dorothy Washington buried in wollen 21.” 

1682- 3, January. “ Isaac Washington Buried in wollen ye 2i ,| >.” (sic) 

1683, October. “ Mary Washington Buried in woollen ye 4 th ." 

1684, June. “John Washington Buried in woollen the ic th .” 

1685, April. “Elizabeth Washington Buried in woolen the 24 th .” 
1686-7, March. “ Timothie Washington Buried in woolen the 18 th .” 
1689, November. “Elizabeth Washington Buried in woollen ye 23.” 
1694, October. “ Anne Washington Buried in woollen the 23.” 

On the following page sufficient of the pedigree of the Washington 
family is reproduced to show the connection of the Petworth branch. 
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The Washingtons of Northamptonshire, Sussex and Virginia. 


John Washington of Whitfield (Lancs.). 


Robert Washington, =p . 
of Warton (2nd son). I . 


d. of 

Westfield. 


John Washington, Margaret, d. of Robert Kitson, 


of Warton. 


7 


of Warton. 


Lawrence Washington, =j= Amec, d. of Robert Pargitcr, 


of Northampton and 
Sulgrave (died 1584). 


of Gretxvorth (died 1564). 


Elizabeth, d. of Walter Lightc, Robert Washington, of Anne, d. of . . . Fisher, of 
of Radway (1st wife). Sulgrave and Brington I Hanslop, Bucks. (2nd wife). 

(died 1619). 


Lawrence Washington, • 
of Sulgrave and Brington 
(died 1616). 


Margaret, d. ofWm. Butler 
of Tees, Sussex (died 1650). 


Robert Washington, =j= 
of Petworth. 


I I M 

Sir William Sir John Robert. 
Washington, Washington, Richard. 

of of 

Packington. Thrapston. 


The Rev. Law- Amphillis, d. John Washing- 

tit.. .1 • 1 t-» 1- . Paftunrl'n 


rence Washing- 
ton, Rector of 
Purleigh (died 
1652). 


of Roades, ton of Petworth 

of Tring The issuer of 
(died 1655). the token. 


John Washington, =p Anne, d. of Nathaniel Pope 


born 1633 or 1634, 
emigrated to 
Virginia, 1657. 


(and wife). 


Lawrence Washington, 
born at Tring, 1635, 
emigrated to Virginia, 
1666 or 1667. 


Lawrence Washington Mildred, d. of Col. Warner, 
(died 1697). 


Augustine Washington =p Maty Ball. 
(2nd son). 


T 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
First President of the United States, 
born Feb. util, 1732, died 1799. 


Robert 
Washing- 
ton, oi 
Petworth. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

1913 - 


ORDINARY MEETING. 

January 22nd, 1913. 

Mr. P. W. P. Carlyon- Britton, D.L., J.P., F.S.A., 
President , in the Chair. 

Mrs. J. S. Shirley-Fox and Mr. Joseph Young were elected 
members. 


Presentations to the Library. 

Messrs. Spink and Son. — Vol. xx of their Numismatic Circular. 
Mr. Nathan Heywood. — The Crosses at Sandbach, by the Donor. 

Exhibitions. 

Miss Helen Farquhar. — A selection of gold and silver coins from 
the Oxford Mint of Charles I., including the following : — 

Gold. — Three-pound piece: 1642, Ruding , Plate XIII, 
Fig. 9; 1643, Kenyon type 3 of 1643; 1644, Kenyon type 2 
of 1644. 
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Unites. — 1642, Kenyon, Fig. 116; and 1644 with the 
Declaration in three straight lines, Kenyon type 2 of 1644. 

Silver. — Pound-piece of 1643 with fine equestrian 
portrait, Hawkins, Fig. 5. Half-pound, 1642. Half-pound, 
1643, Ruding , Plate XXIII, Fig. 4. Crown by Rawlins 
with view of the city beneath the horse, 1644. Crown of 
1643. Shilling with bust to right, Hawkins, Fig. 524. 
Shilling of 1644 with R, for Rawlins, under the shoulder. 
Threepence with R, for Rawlins, under the bust. Half-groat 
of 1644, Ruding, Plate XXIV, Fig. 12. 

Mr. S. M. Spink (per Mr. H. Fentiman). — Oxford gold coins of 
Charles I. 

Three-pound piece, 1642, mint-mark plume ; reverse, 
mint-mark pellets — Declaration on continuous band, 1643. 
Also, of 1644, OXON and 1644, OX. 

Unites or sovereigns. — 1642, Declaration in two lines ; 
1643, Declaration in three lines; 1643, Declaration in a 
continuous band; 1643, on which the bust breaks the inner 
circle ; 1644, reading OX ; 1645, OX. 

Half-unite of 1643. 

Mr. A. Id. Baldwin. — Gold coins of the Oxford Mint. 

Three-pouncl pieces of the large module of 1642 with 
the Declaration between four wavy lines ; and of 1643 with 
the Declaration on a continuous scroll. Of the small module 
of 1644 with OXON below the date. 

Sovereigns. — Of 1642, with the Declaration between 
three wavy lines ; of 1644, with OX below the date ; and of 
1646 similar. 

Half-sovereign of 1643. 

Mr. Bernard Roth and Mr. Cumberland Clark exhibited many 
varieties in fine preservation of the same reign. 

Mr. L. A. Lawrence. — Various silver counters of the time of 
Charles I., struck in imitation of engraving. The portraits 
shown were of James I., Charles I., the latter both as Prince 
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and King, Henrietta Maria, Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, 
and his Queen. 

Mr. J. Shirley-Fox. — Three rather unusual half-groats of 
Edward III. of the 1351-60 period ; namely an early variety 
reading fti/R instead of ftyB ; a specimen with mint-marks, 
a crown on the obverse and on the reverse a cross ; the 
annulet in one quarter of the reverse not being placed as 
usual among the pellets ; and another with the mint-mark 
crown on both the obverse and the reverse, which reads 
IiOM DOU. 

Mr. Henry Garside. — Modern coins of British India.- — Nickel 
anna, 1912; bronze quarter-anna, 1912; bronze half-pice, 
1912; bronze one-twelfth anna, 1912. Of Nigeria, British 
West Africa, a nickel halfpenny, 1911. 

Papers. 

Dr. Philip Nelson, in a paper on “ The Mint at Oxford in the 
Reign of Charles I., and the Gold Coins thence Issued," traced the 
military steps which determined the selection of Oxford as the capital 
of Royalist England, and the subsequent operations of the mint which 
the King established in that city. Perhaps the most interesting 
details were the lists of the plate sacrificed by the various colleges for 
the coinage. In a discussion which followed, the general feeling was 
that the monogram of B and R on some half-crowns of 1644 denoted 
Bristol, rather than the initials of Richard Bayley, head of St. John’s 
College. The paper is reserved for the next volume. 

Mr. Henry Symonds called attention to an item in the manuscript 
“Assembly Book" in the possession of the Corporation of Chester, 
which read: “Order, 31 January, 20 Charles I., 1644-5. That as 
much of the antiente plate of this citty as will amounte to the sum of 
one hundred poundes shall be forthwith converted into coyne for the 
necessary use and defence of this citty and towards the payment of 
the citties debts.” This paper is printed in vol. ix of this Journal , 
P- 235 - 

Mr. Carlyon-Britton exhibited, and read a short paper upon, a 


vol. x. 


z 
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noble of Richard II., identical, save in the king’s name, with the last 
issue of Edward III., even to the use of the curious contraction for the 
word et. Unlike any previously recorded specimens, which were 
struck from altered dies of Edward III., the coin exhibited represented 
dies newly prepared after Richard’s accession. The paper is printed 
in this volume. 


ORDINARY MEETING. 

Febmiary igth, 1913. 

Mr. P. W. P. Carlyon- Britton, D.L., J.P., F.S.A., 
President , in the Chair. 

Lady Rendlesham, Mr. Walter Lewis Pocock, and Mr. Alfred 
Stanley Ruston were elected members. 

Exhibitions. 

Mr. Carlyon- Britton. — A large series of sceattas representing 
most of the known types. 

Mr. W. Dale. — A silver sceatta of the type Haivkins, Fig. 41, 
found at the Roman station of Clausentum, Hampshire. 

Mr. W. Sharp Ogden. — Two early sceattas and the fragment of a 
fibula in bronze and gold. 

Mr. F. Burton. — Two pennies of Athelstan’s time of the Notting- 
ham mint struck on both obverse and reverse from the same 
two reverse dies reading * EBELNOB ON SN:o:TENEEHAM. 

Two pennies of the PACX type of Edward the Confessor, 
but bearing no intelligible legend on either obverse or 
reverse. 

Mr. Nathan Heywood. — A penny of Henry III., of the long-cross 
type, without the sceptre, of peculiar work and possibly over- 
struck. 
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Paper. 

Professor G. Baldwin Brown, of Edinburgh University, read a 
paper on “ Sceatt Types as illustrating Anglo-Saxon Art.” The paper, 
it was explained, was written from the artistic rather than the numis- 
matic point of view. A comparison was instituted between the artistic 
designs on the sceattas and those on the Merovingian trientes and the 
earlier Gallo-British series ; and it was shown that the Anglo-Saxon 
artist possessed a constructive power which enabled him to constitute 
new types of an original and effective kind out of the wrecks of older 
motives. A large field of design, well within the compass of the 
Teutonic artist’s powers, was hardly entered by the Merovingian 
moneyer, though within it the insular artist revelled with the most 
delightful freedom. This was the field of animal design, in which the 
Anglo-Saxons had evolved a whole menagerie of quaint and often 
pleasing shapes that had hardly a parallel in numismatic history. 
Photographic reproductions on an enlarged scale of sceatt types in 
British and Dutch collections were used to illustrate the ingenuity, the 
artistic tact, the feeling for distribution and balance, which gave the 
early Anglo-Saxon moneyer a really high place on the artistic side of 
numismatics. Special attention was drawn to the sceattas, so well 
represented in the Hunterian Collection at Glasgow, in which foliage, 
treated in an original fashion, was used by itself or in conjunction with 
the animal form to produce designs of no little freshness and charm. 


ORDINARY MEETING. 

March igth, 1913. 

Mr. P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, D.L., J.P., F.S.A., 
President, in the Chair. 

The President referred in feeling terms to the tragedy that had 
befallen the Royal Family of Greece by the cruel murder of His 
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Majesty George, King of the Hellenes, one of the Royal Members of 
the Society, and informed the meeting that he had written on behalf 
of the Society to His late Majesty’s Minister in London, to Her 
Majesty Queen Alexandra, and to His Majesty King George V., 
expressing the great sorrow which the members felt in the calamity 
which had overtaken them. The telegram from Queen Alexandra in 
reply to the President’s letter was read and his action in the matter 
was approved. 

Major Freer on behalf of the members tendered the President the 
Society’s congratulations on his appointment to the office of High 
Sheriff of the County of Middlesex. 

Mrs. Aitken, Mr. E. Duveen, Mr. G. Duveen, Mr. J. Guttag, 
and Mr. W. B. Thorpe were elected members. 


Exhibitions of War Medals. 

Mr. S. M. Spink. — The decorations of Sir James Frederick 
Lyon, K.C.B., G.C.H., 1775-1842: — Collar, Jewel and Star 
of the Grand Cross of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order. Jewel and Star of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Sword of Sweden. Star of a Knight Commander of the 
Order of the Bath. Gold medal of the Imperial Ottoman 
Empire for services in Egypt, 1801. Field officer’s gold 
medals for the battles of Vimiera and Talavera, 1808-9. 
Silver medal, Battle of Waterloo, 1815. Regimental Order 
of Merit. Silver medal for services in Germany. Silver 
medal as Governor of Barbadoes. Set of miniature medals 
and orders mounted in gold and enamel. 

Lieutenant-General Lyon, a descendant of the Lyons, 
lords Glammis, was son of Captain James Lyon of the 35th 
Foot, and his wife, the daughter of James Hamilton. He was 
born, in 1775, on board a transport homeward bound from 
America after the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, where his father 
fell mortally wounded in that stern fight. On August 4th, 
1791, he was appointed Ensign in the 25th Foot and 
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afterwards rose to be Lieutenant, April 26th, 1793 ; Captain, 
April 5th, 1795 ; Major, February 21st, 1799 ; Lieut. -Colonel, 
May 13th, 1802 ; Brevet-Colonel, June 4th, 1 8 1 1 ; Major- 
General, June 4th, 1814 ; and Lieutenant-General, July 22nd, 
1830. 

In 1794 war was declared by France against Great 
Britain, and fleets under Lords Hood and Howe were pre- 
pared for sea, but these being short of marines, the 25th and 
some other regiments were ordered to embark for that duty. 
Lyon served with a detachment which embarked on board 
the “ Gibraltar,” eighty guns, Capt. MacKenzie, and the 
“ Marlborough,” seventy-four guns, Capt. the Hon. George 
Berkeley, in the Channel fleet under Lord Howe, and took 
part in the actions of the 27th and the 29th of May and the 
great victory of the glorious 1st of June, 1794. He after- 
wards served with his regiment in the Island of Grenada 
during the reign of terror there, when the Governor, Major 
Honne, who had been an officer in the 25th in Germany, 
was shot in cold blood in the presence of his wife and 
daughter, together with forty-seven other white inhabitants, 
by the brigand chief, Fedor. The defence of Pilot Hill by a 
party of the 25th at this juncture was said to have saved the 
Island. 

He was on Lord George Lennox’s Staff at Plymouth in 
1797-98, and subsequently Aide-de-camp to the Hon. Sir 
Charles Stuart. In 1799 he was appointed to a foreign 
corps, originally known as “ Stuart’s ” or the Minorca 
Regiment, raised in that island after its capture by Sir John 
Stuart, subsequently Count of Maida, Lyon and Nicholas 
Trant being the Majors. 

The corps was known as the Queen’s German Regiment, 
and numbered 97th in 1802, being disbanded as the 96th 
Queen’s Own in 1818. 

Lyon was with it in 1801 in Egypt, where it was 
engaged with Bonaparte’s “ Invincibles” at the battle of the 
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2 ist of March, 1801, and highly distinguished himself. It 
was during the desperate fighting of that memorable day that 
one of the soldiers, named Anthony Lutz, recaptured in 
single combat, and carried to headquarters, the standard of 
the famous French “ Invincibles.” 

To commemorate this event a Regimental Order of 
Merit was established in the form of a silver medal : — 
Obverse — The Sphinx to left, from the shoulder of which 
slopes a staff, bearing an olive wreath and the English flag 
above the captured French standard. Exergue — xxi. march, 
mdccci. Reverse — QUEEN’S GERMAN REGIMENT within 
a palm wreath. Lyon subsequently commanded the regiment 
in the Peninsula from 1808 to 1811 at Vimiera, Talavera, 
Busaco and the first siege of Badajoz. In the June of 1813 
he was sent to Germany to assist in organising the new 
Hanoverian levies (distinct from the King’s German Legion) 
and was present at the operations in the north of Germany in 
the War of Liberation, 1813-14, under the Prince Royal 
of Sweden. He commanded a division of Hanoverians at 
the Battle of Gohrde in Hanover on the 13th of September, 
1813, and afterwards commanded a mixed force of Russians, 
Hanoverians and Hanseatics under Count von Benningsea, 
which blockaded Hamburg. He commanded the 6th 
Hanoverian Brigade during the Waterloo Campaign and the 
advance to Paris. The brigade was with the reserve near 
Hal on the 1 8th of June, and did not take part in the fighting 
of that victorious day. Lyon commanded the Inland district 
in 1817, also the troops in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, with headquarters at Barbadoes, 1823-33. 

He was promised the Governorship of Gibraltar, but was 
disappointed. From 1829 to 1842 he was colonel of the 
24th Foot — now the South Wales Borderers. 

He married a daughter of Edward Coxe, brother of 
Archdeacon William Coxe, the historian. Sir James Lyon 
died at Brighton on the 16th of October, 1842. 
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Major Freer. — South African medal with bars for Diamond Hill, 
Orange Free State and Cape Colony, No. 4301, Private W. 
Freer, Derbyshire Regiment. 

Medal in silver awarded to Colour-Sergeant H. Joy, of 
the 95th Derbyshire Regiment, by Queen Victoria, for 
gallantry at the following battles — The Heights of Alma, 
Balaclava, Inkerman, Malokoff Tower, and Sebastopol. 
From the Hastings Irwin Collection. 

General Indian Service medals : Tirah, 1897-98 ; 
Punjab Frontier, 1897-98, No. 2647, Private H. Wagstaffe, 
2nd Battalion, Derbyshire Regiment. Sikkim, 1888, 
No. 2184, Private C. Bradbury, 2nd Battalion, Derbyshire 
Regiment. 

Mr. H. Gar side. — Belt clasp of the Lancashire Volunteer Artillery 
of {circa) 1859. 

Set of Canadian silver coins, dated 1912, and bearing 
DEI GRA in the obverse legend. 


Paper. 

Mr. Frank E. Burton read the monograph on “The 45th: 1st 
Nottinghamshire Regiment — Sherwood Foresters. Their Honours 

o o 

and Medals,” which is printed in this volume. 


ORDINARY MEETING. 

April 2 3rd, 1913. 

Mr. P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, D.L., J.P., F.S.A., 
President , in the Chair. 

The President read the following reply to his letter of condolence 
written to His Majesty Constantine, King of the Hellenes, as reported 
at the last meeting. 
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Sir, 


London, 

April 2nd, 1913. 


I had the honour to receive the message of condolence which you 
were so good as to transmit to me on behalf of your Society, on the 
great calamity which has befallen the Royal Family, and the entire 
Greek nation, by the cruel death of our beloved King, of imperishable 
memory, and I now beg to assure you that your sympathetic message 
has been warmly appreciated by me personally and by His Hellenic 
Majesty’s Government, on whose part I am authorised to tender you 
the expression of their sincere thanks. 

The many tokens we have received of the sympathy of your great 
country in the hour of our deep sorrow have touched deeply the 
grateful heart of the Greek people. 

I have the honour to be, 

With high consideration, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. Fkrmadin. 


P. Carlyon-Britton, Esq. 


He also read the reply to his letter addressed to the King on 
the same occasion. 

Mr. Frank I. Liveright was elected a member. 

Exhibitions. 

Mr. L. A. Lawrence. — Henry VII. A groat of the second 
coinage, mint-mark escallop. Obverse, as usual, with the 
rosette stops. The reverse is new; mint-mark escallop, 
POSVI D€VM o 7TDIVTOR€ o M€VM GIVI T7TS§ ghORDORg 
The forking of the cross is somewhat different from that of 
the general issue with this mark and there are half annulets 
at the junctions of its limbs with the middle legendary circle. 
The single annulets in the outer legend, the double annulets 
in the inner legend and a five-pointed star before the word 
civi are all new features. 
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Mr. W. M. Maish. — Henry II. — Penny, Hawkins 285 : Obverse — 
* HENRI RA. Reverse — * PILLAM : ON : ES Carlisle. 

Henry VIII. — Penny of Canterbury, mint-mark a 
Catherine wheel R « D * G * ROSTE * Sie * SPITE s civi/ttes ; 
G7ERTOR « . T a at the sides of the shield. 

Edward VI., with portrait and titles of Henry VIII. — 
Groat, large bust ; reverse, mint-mark grapple, half florets in 
the forks of the cross. Groat, small bust ; reverse similar. 
Groat, large head, neck and slight collar, mint-mark, on the 
obverse, an arrow ; on the reverse an arrow inverted, re- 
sembling a harebell. 

Half-groat with mint-mark grapple on both sides, and 
one varied from it. Another, with mint-mark arrow on both 
sides. 

Penny with mint-mark grapple on the obverse only ; 
reverse, CIVI/TAS/LONDON. 

Charles II. — Shilling of 1680. Half-crown of 1672, 
with small bust. Half-crown of 1672, with large bust. 

With reference to the above coins of Edward VI., 
bearing the mint-mark grapple, the President remarked that, 
in his opinion, the mark was a rebus upon the name of the 
then Protector, Seymour, Earl of Somerset, beheaded in 
1552; namely, a sea- “moor” or anchor. Similarly he 
instanced the portcullis of the Tudors as the outer of the two 
castle doors, hence the rebus “two door.” 

Mr. Henry Garside. — Coins of British Honduras, dated 1911, in 
silver, nickel-bronze and bronze. 

Coins of British West Africa, namely, a penny and half- 
penny of 1913, and one-tenth of a penny of 1912. all struck 
in nickel-bronze and bearing the legend BRITISH WEST 
AFRICA on the reverse instead of NIGERIA-BRITISH 
WEST AFRICA. 

Two British Imperial double-florins, dated 1887, with 
distinct differences in the numerals of the date. 
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Presentation. 

Mr. Richard Dalton. — Part V of The Provincial Token Coinage 
of the Eighteenth Century , by the Donor and Mr. S. H. 
Hamer. 


Paper. 

Mr. Alfred Anscombe read a paper on “ The Names of Old- 
English Mint-Towns which occur in the Saxon Chronicles,” which 
was commenced in Volume IX and is completed in this volume. 


ORDINARY MEETING. 

May 2 1 st, 1913. 

Mr. P. W. P. Carlyon- Britton, D.L., J.P., F.S.A., 
President , in the Chair. 

Mr. Charles Winter, Mr. Albert P. Eugster and Mr. William 
Crouch were elected members. 


Exhibitions. 

Miss H. Farquhar, in illustration of her paper. 

A pair of pewter medallions on the Union, lent by 
Mr. L. A. Lawrence. 

Silver medallion of Anne, Med. III. II, 231/11, by 
Roettier. Silver snuffbox with portrait of Anne on shell, by 
Obrisset. 

Silver plaque with similar portrait, Med. Ill II., 299/11. 
Tortoiseshell plaque with the same bust, but pique 
border. 
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Four counter boxes and various counters with busts of 
Anne, one being made in Exeter in 1703, another in 
Nuremberg. 

Two seals with similar busts, one in silver, the other in 
black basalt. 

A badge with portraits of Charles 1 . on the one side, 
and of Anne on the other. 

Anne’s Coronation medal. 

Two Union medals, Med. III. II., 296/111 and 298/215, 
by Bull and Croker respectively. 

Medals of Anne and George, Med. III. II., 233/14, 
of the Queen’s Bounty, Med. III. II., 251/43. 

Two of the “ Peace of Utrecht,” Med. III. II., 399/256 
and 400/257. 

Set of the silver VIGO coinage ; crown and half-crown 
with roses and plumes ; shilling and sixpence with plumes, 
and two shillings with the third and fourth busts after the 
Union ; set of Maundy money; farthing of 1714. 

Scottish silver ten-shilling piece before the Union ; the 
Edinburgh crown, half-crown and shilling of 1709, and the 
sixpence of 1 708 ; and a touch-piece of Anne. 

Mr. A. FI. Baldwin. — Anne shilling of 1711 with the third bust, 
whereas the fourth bust had commenced in 1710; another 
of the 1710 type, roses and plumes, with the fourth bust. 
Of these the former is described by Hawkins from a specimen 
in the Cuff Collection, and the latter from a specimen in the 
Wakeford Collection. 

Mr. L. A. Lawrence. — Medal in copper-gilt with portrait of Anne 
and Prince James. 

Mr. William Charlton. — A series in silver of the VIGO coinage 
of Anne ; a touch-piece ; Accession medal ; medal of the 
Union in silver and a coronation medal in copper. 

Mr. W. M. Maish. — Edward IV. — Penny. York, with mint-mark 
lys, g and a transverse key. Similar penny, but with the key 
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upright as on the York pennies of Richard III., and an Irish 
penny with a pellet at each side of the neck. 

James I. — The portcullis half-penny with mint-mark a 
thistle, as Ruding, Plate XVI, Fig. 8. 

Mr. H. Garside. — Specimens of the 1911 and 1912 coinages 
for Ceylon. 


Paper. 

Miss Helen Farquhar continued her “ Portraiture of Our Stuart 
Monarchs on their Coins and Medals,” under the subject of Anne, the 
first part of which is printed in this volume. 


ORDINARY MEETING. 

Jane 25th, 1913. 

Mr. P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, D.L., J.P., F.S.A., 
President , in the Chair. 


Exhibitions. 

Mr. H. Symonds. — Groats of Henry VIII. bearing mint-marks 
specially referred to in his paper. 

Mr. Carlyon-Britton. — A series of a hundred gold pieces of the 
reigns from Henry VII. to Edward VI. 

Mr. O. Fitch. — A series of the gold and silver coinages 01 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. from the sovereign to the 
penny, including the George noble and testoon of Henry 
VIII., the latter in unusually fine condition. 

Mr. H. A. Parsons. — Henry VII. Angel of the first issue with 
the Irish title and bearing a reverse legend similar to that of 
the sovereigns, instead of the ordinary inscription of the 
angel. The coin appears to be new to our text-books. 
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Henry VIII. Half-sovereign of late issue showing the 
King without his sceptre. 

Mr. A. H. Baldwin. — A set of the recently issued silver coinage 
for British West Africa for 19x3. 

Mr. H. Lambert. — The original matrix of a seal, dated 1490 , 
bearing the name and titles of Henry VII., as King and 
Duke of Lancaster, which he believed was that of the Court 
of Common Pleas. 

Mr. J. B. S. Macllwaine. — Harold I. Penny struck at Exeter. 
Hawkins 214 ; reverse legend + MANLEOF ONEX. Weight, 

1 7 grains. 

Henry VII. Half-groat of the third issue and York 
Mint ; mint-mark on both sides a martlet. Weight only 

18 grains, although seemingly as minted. 

Mr. W. M. Maish. — Richard II. Half-groat RIG7TRD i Dl * 
GR7E 5 R 6 X 5 TCRGIxIQ * POSVI/ DGV«? « 7S/DIVTO/RS * JWGV. 

IiOHDOM. Weight, 35 ’5 grains, but pierced. 

Paper. 

Mr. Henry Symonds read the paper on “The Documentary 
Evidence for the English Royal Coinages of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII.,” w'hich is printed in this volume. 


ORDINARY MEETING. 

July 2 2> r J 1913. 

Mr. P. W. P. Carlyon- Britton, D.L., J.P., F.S.A., 
President , in the Chair. 

The University Library, Edinburgh (Mr. Frank Carr Nicholson, 
M.A., Librarian), Mr. Thomas Bliss and Mr. Frederick William 
Lincoln were elected to membership. 
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Exhibitions. 

Mr. J. Shirley-Fox. — Henry VII. A Canterbury half-groat of 
the first issue with the mint-mark tun, after DI, instead of in 
the usual position. 

Mr. F. A. Walters. — Henry VII. Eighteen half-groats of the 
second coinage found at Arklow, County Wicklow, Ireland, 
about 1895, by a man ploughing. The hoard included many 
other coins, amongst which were Irish pieces of Edward IV. 
and Henry VII. 

Mr. L. L. Fletcher. — A series of the seventeenth-century tokens 
of Trim, eighteenth-century halfpenny tokens of Clonmel, 
Galway and Gorey, and the Dublin farthing token issued by 
John Rourke, all not previously recorded ; also an Irish half- 
penny token of 1819, with a beehive, and initials E M c C, 
below which is a harp. 

Mr. Charles Winter. — The gold Callis medal, and the group of 
decorations awarded to Lieut. -Col. Russell Manners of the 
74th Regiment, the subject of his papers. 

Mr. H. A. Parsons. — Edward IV. Dublin half-groat of the heavy 
coinage of 1470-3, in exceptional preservation for the Irish 
coinage. 

Henry VI. London groat of the “ rosette ” issue, 
known of Calais, but stated to be unknown of London. 

Presentation. 

The New York Numismatic Club. — Portrait medal in silver of 
Mr. A. G. H. Heaton, struck in commemoration of his 
Presidency of the Club. 


Papers. 

The President continued his standard work, “A Numismatic 
History of the Reigns of William I. and II.,” treating the mints in the 
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counties of Norfolk and Northampton, namely, Norwich, Thetford, 
Great Yarmouth and Northampton, which section is printed in this 
volume. 

Mr. J. B. S. Macllwaine read the paper on some Irish coins 
found at Trim, which is also printed in this volume. 

Mr. Charles Winter exhibited, and read a paper upon, the 
beautiful and unique medal in gold specially designed for presentation 
by George II. to Capt. Smith Callis, R.N., in recognition of his bravery 
in destroying five Spanish ships in the harbour of St. Tropes, June, 
1 742. He also showed and described the group of decorations earned 
in the Peninsula by Lieut.-Col. Russell Manners of the 74th Foot, 
comprising the Gold Cross, the Gold Medal, the Peninsular Medal, 
and the Gold Badge of a Military Companion of the Bath. The 
papers appear in this volume. 


ORDINARY MEETING. 

October 22nd, 1913. 

Mr. P. W. P. Carlyon- Britton, D.L., J.P., F.S.A., 
President , in the Chair. 

Mr. William John Hocking, of the Royal Mint, London, was 
elected to membership. 

The President reported that Mr. John Sanford Saltus, a Vice- 
President of the Society, had through him presented to the funds of 
the Society a sum of ,£510 in commemoration of the approaching 
tenth anniversary of the Society’s inauguration, and he explained at 
length the circumstances under which the same was presented, namely, 
that the donation was intended to provide a general purposes fund to 
meet any possible deficiency in income, or to provide for any extra- 
ordinary expenditure which might arise in the future. 

A unanimous vote of thanks for his generous and magnificent gift 
was heartily and gratefully accorded to Mr. Saltus. 
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Exhibitions. 

Mr. H. A. Parsons. — The various stycas referred to in his paper. 

Lieut.-Col. H. M. Morgan. — Coins of the Aberystwith Mint in 
illustration of his paper. 

Mr. S. M. Spink. — A tray of Aberystwith money in choice 
preservation. 

Lieut.-Col. H. W. Morrieson. — A series of the Aberystwith 
coinage, comprising five half-crowns, eight shillings, seven 
sixpences, eight groats, four three-pences, three half-groats, 
four pennies and one halfpenny, all varied, to show the 
sequence of the issues from July, 1637, to October, 1642. 

General C. S. Feltrim Fagan. — A quarter stater of the early 
British money of Evans type m. 3, weight 8|- grains, found in 
Sussex. 

Mr. J. W. Spurway. — A penny of Edward I., of the London 
Mint and of the 1300 issue, recently found with human 
remains in a stone coffin about seven feet below the surface 
whilst excavating for a cellar on the north side of 
St. Peter’s Lane, Leicester. Also two photographs of the 
stone coffin containing them, which was cracked and without 
its lid. 

Lieut.-Col. H. M. Morgan. — Gold noble of Edward III. found 
some years ago with a groat and penny near Dolgelly, North 
Wales. 

Mr. F. A. Walters. — Henry IV. Light coinage, a penny of 
London, mint-mark cross pat^e with sunk circle in the centre 
and a short thick bust, which corresponds with certain groats. 

Heavy coinage, a London halfpenny, weight 8^ grains. 

Mr. S. A. Clarke. — A large collection of hop tallies or tokens, 
formerly used for payment of wages in the hop gardens of 
Kent and Sussex, representing dates extending from 1692 to 
1870. 

Mr. Henry Garside. — The eighteen- and nine-piastres issued for 
Cyprus in 1913. 
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Papers. 

Mr. H. A. Parsons read the paper on the coins of /Ethelred I. of 
Northumbria which is printed in this volume. 

Lieut.-Col. H. M. Morgan contributed the paper “ Notes on the 
Mint at Aberystwith in the Reign of Charles I.," which appears in this 
volume. 

Lieut.-Col. H. W. Morrieson followed, and explained that by 
careful comparison of the details of the Aberystwith money with those 
of the contemporary issues from the Tower Mint it was possible to 
date each coin of the former series, and his remarks have since been 
extended into the paper by him now printed in this volume. 


ORDINARY AND ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 
December 1st, 1913. 

Mr. L. A. Lawrence, F.S.A., 

Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth, K.C.I.E., F.R.S., F.S.A., President 
of the Royal Numismatic Society, Major S. J. Tombs, Mr. E. H. 
Dring, and the Cheltenham Public Library (Mr. William Jones, 
F.L.A., Librarian) were elected to membership. 


Exhibitions. 

Mr. L. L. Fletcher. — Twenty-five Irish seventeenth-century 
tokens bearing a harp as the device. 

Mr. G. R. Francis. — Coins from the find of two half-crowns and 
seventy-five shillings at Camolin, co. Wexford, namely a 
half-crown of Charles I., mint-mark triangle ; shillings of 
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Elizabeth with mint-marks, obverse A, reverse A over bell ; 
cross-crosslet ; lys, with Z in the titles. Of James I., 2nd 
issue; lys, and mullet. Of Charles I., portcullis, and ton, 
the subject of his paper. 

Mr. F. Toplis. — Irish halfpenny of George III., reading 
GREGORIVS and HEBRIDES, dated 1 7S[?]. 

Mr. O. Fitch. — Irish siege-pieces of Charles I. Ormonde crown, 
sixpence, fourpence and threepence. Inchiquin crown, half- 
crown and shilling. Cork sixpence, 1647. 

Gun money of James II., crown, 1690; half-crown, 
March, 1690; shilling, 1689; and sixpence, 1689. 

Lieut.-Col. Morrieson. — A large series of coins to illustrate the 
different forms of the harp which have appeared in the Royal 
Arms as represented upon our money since 1603. 

Presentation to the Library. 

H.M.the King of Italy. — Corpus Nu?nmorum Italicoruin, Vol. IV. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

The Chairman read the list of members proposed as Officers and 
Council for the ensuing session, and the Rev. C. K. Henderson and 
Mr. H. Garside were appointed scrutators. 

Council's Report. 

Mr. Shirley-Fox read the Council’s Report, which was unanimously 
adopted. 


Report. 

The Council has the honour to present its Tenth Annual Report. 
On November the 30th, 1912, the Society consisted of 19 Royal, 
16 Honorary, and 466 Ordinary Members, the total being 501. 
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In February last the whole of the civilized world was shocked to 
hear of the death by the hand of an assassin, of H.M. King George 
of the Hellenes. The Council desires to express its horror and 
detestation of this cruel act, which has robbed a friendly country of its 
beloved ruler, and at the same time has deprived the Society of one of 
its original Royal Members. 

The Council also deeply regrets to record the decease of one 
Honorary Member, His Excellency the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, the late 
American Ambassador, and also of the ten following members : — • 
Mr. Everard Butcher, Capt. R. J. H. Douglas, Mr. John Dudman, 
Mr. Albert Fairchild Holden, Mr. Edward Egerton Leigh, Sir Roland 
Nicholson, Kt., F.S.A., Mr. Bernard Ouaritch, Mr. Francis G. Start, 
F.S.A., Mr. Christopher Edward Weldon, and Mr. Thomas Cecil 
Smith Wolley. 

The following twenty-two Members have resigned from the 
Society during the year : — 

Mrs. K. Arthur Behenna. 

Mr. Arthur O. Breeds. 

Herr Adolphe E. Cahn. 

Mr. William Smith Churchill. 

Mr. Gilbert Milton Clark. 

The Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 

Mr. John Dimsdale, F.Z.S. 

Miss Edith May Gibbs. 

Dr. Jamieson Boyd Hurry. 

Col. Alfred Charles ICayll, V.D. 

Mrs. H. W. Mellor. 


Mr. William Edward Miller. 

Mr. Harry Cecil Myers. 

Mr. Arthur Pritchard. 

The Reading- Free Public Lib- 
rary. 

Mr. Andrew Roddrick. 

Mr. William Francis Scutt. 

Mr. Claude Trevine Symons. 

Mr. William Gullan Taylor. 

Mr. Charles Louis Thompson. 
The Wigan Public Library. 

The Woolwich Public Library. 


and eight have ceased to be Members under Section III of Chapter IV 
of the Rules. 

On the other hand the Council has pleasure in announcing that 
the following twenty-two Members have been elected during the 
year : — 


2 A 2 
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Mrs. Aitken. 

Mr. Thomas Bliss. 

The Cheltenham Public Library. 
Mr. William Crouch. 

Mr. E. H. Dring. 

Mr. Ernest Duveen. 

Mr. Geoffrey Duveen. 

Mr. Albert P. Eugster. 

Mr. Julius Guttag. 

Mr. William John Hocking. 

Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth, 
K.C.I.E., F.R.S., F.S.A. 


Mr. Frederick William Lincoln. 
Mr. Frank 1. Liveright. 

Mr. Walter Lewis Pocock. 

Lady Rendlesham. 

Mr. Alfred Stanley Ruston. 

Mrs. Shirley- Fox. 

Mr. W. B. Thorpe. 

Major Samuel John Tombs. 

The University Library, Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr. Charles Winter. 

Mr. Joseph Young. 


Summary. 



Royal. 

Honorary. 

Ordinary. 

Total. 

30th November, 1912 

19 

16 

466 

5 QI 

Since elected 

— 

— 

22 

22 


19 

16 

4S8 

5 2 3 

Deceased ... 

I 

1 

10 

12 

Resigned 

— 

1 

22 

22 

Amoved 

— 

— 

s 

8 


IS 

'5 

448 

481 


It will thus be seen that the number of Ordinary Members is now 
52 short of the full strength, and the Council once again urges upon 
Members the necessity of doing all in their power to help to fill these 
vacancies, which, if the good work of the Society is to be maintained, is 
a matter of great importance. 
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The Report for last year contained a grateful reference to the 
generous gift of our Vice-President, Mr. John Sanford Saltus, of a 
thousand francs to the Research Fund, this in addition to a previous 
contribution of £150 towards the same object, and also to his earlier 
donation of £200 to found the Society’s Gold Medal which bears his 
name. This year Mr. Sanford Saltus has surpassed even all his 
previous generosity. During the summer he expressed a wish to the 
President to mark in some special manner the tenth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Society, and this he has done by presenting it with 
the magnificent gift of £510, which brings the total of his contributions 
to the Society’s funds up to no less a sum than £900. The Council 
desires to express to Mr. Sanford Saltus on behalf of the Society and 
itself our high appreciation and grateful thanks for this last proof of his 
good will. This present gift is to be known as the General Purposes 
Fund, and to be used in such manner as the Council may from time 
to time decide. 

The financial position of the Society is one upon which the 
members may be congratulated, as it now possesses investments 
in British and Colonial inscribed stocks representing ,£1,734. 

During the year the affairs of the Society have again been ably 
directed by the President, Mr. Carlyon-Britton, and the thanks of its 
members once more are due to him and to his partner, Mr. Lurnb, for 
the continued free use of their rooms at 43, Bedford Square. 

The Council has again great pleasure in recording its appreciation 
of the work of Mr. W. J. Andrew as Secretary, which combined with 
the editorship is no light task. 

Although it was not to be expected that the work of the Research 
Fund Committee could continue indefinitely to yield such rich results 
as those which attended the first few years of its, investigations, 
Mr. Earle Fox has nevertheless been successful in obtaining copies of 
several unpublished indentures and other documents connected with 
the numismatic history of Edward III., which will prove of great value 
in completing the standard work upon which he and his brother 
Mr. Shirley-P'ox are now engaged. 

The lantern slides belonging to the Society have been in request 
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by several members during the year, but so many have been broken in 
transit that the Council has now decided that members desiring to use 
them must collect and return them by hand, be responsible for them, 
and restore them in good condition. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. A. C. Hutchins, F.C.A., for the time and care which he has 
devoted to the management of its accounts, and for the detailed 
statement of its actual financial position which he has never failed to 
present at each meeting of the Council. Also to Mr. Edward 
Shepherd and Mr. H. W. Taffs for again having consented to act as 
Auditors. 

Lieut.-Col. Morrieson is to be congratulated upon having added 
several new and valuable works to the Society’s Library, which has 
also quite recently been enriched by the gift from H.M. the King of 
Italy, one of our Royal Members, of Volume IV of the Corpus 
Nummorum Italicorum, of which he has already presented the three 
prior volumes. 

Vol. IX of the Journal now lies before you. It contains a 
coloured plate similar to that in Vol. VIII, and is also the gift of 
Miss Helen Farquhar. It is an excellent example of modern colour 
reproduction. The Editors, Mr. W. J. Andrew and Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, deserve the sincere thanks of the Society for the time and 
care they have devoted to the preparation of the volume. The 
Council are pleased to report that Mr. Frank E. Burton has kindly 
contributed the cost of a coloured plate for next year’s Joiirnal to 
illustrate his paper on the 45th Nottinghamshire Regiment. This is 
now being designed by Mrs. Shirley-Fox. 

Many interesting and instructive papers have been read during 
the year, and lantern slides have several times been utilized to render 
them more effective. The attendance at Meetings has been well 
maintained and the exhibitions on several occasions were of more than 
ordinary interest and importance. 

To all those who have in so many ways kindly contributed to the 
welfare of the Society, the Council tenders its sincere thanks. 
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Prints of the audited Balance Sheet having been distributed amongst 
the Members, Mr. Hutchins made his Annual Report on the financial 
position of the Society and explained the Balance Sheet, which was 
adopted. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously accorded Mr. Hutchins for his 
services as Honorary Treasurer. 


Ballot for Officers. 

The ballot having been closed, the scrutators announced that all 
the members nominated by the Council as Officers for the Session 
1914 had been elected, namely : — 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL.— SESSION 19x4. 

President: — P. \V. P. Carlyon-Britton, D.L., J.P., F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents : — Major W. J. Freer, V.D., D.L., F.S.A. ; L. A. Lawrence, F.S.A. . 
Philip Nelson, M.D., F.S.A. ; William Sharp Ogden, F.S.A. ; J. Sanford Saltus 
Henry Symonds, F.S.A. 

Director: — J. S. Shirley-Fox, R.B.A. 

Treasurer: — Alexander C. Hutchins, F.C.A. 

Librarian : — Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Morrieson, late R.A., F.S.A. 

Secretary : — W. J. Andrew, F.S.A. 

Council: — A. H. Baldwin ; Thomas Bearman ; Stanley Bousfield, M.A., M.D. ; Raymond 
Carlyon-Britton; William Dale, F.S.A., F.G.S. ; Miss Helen Farquhar; Oswald 
Fitch, F.G.S. ; Lionel L. Fletcher ; The Rev. C. K. Henderson, M.A. ; Mellor 
Lumb ; Bernard Roth, J.P., F.S.A. ; Edward Shepherd ; W. Beresford Smith ; 
S. M. Spink ; Frederick A. Walters, F.S.A. 


Paper. 

Mr. G. R. Francis read the paper printed in this volume describing 
a find of English Tudor and Stuart coins in the county of Wexford, 
and Lieut. -Col. Morrieson gave a short address, with illustrations, 
upon the various designs of the harp found upon English coins from 
James I. to William III. 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED NOVEMBER i8th, 1913. 


Expenditure. 


Income. 



£ 

s. 

d . 


£ s. 

d. £ s. 

d. 

printing and binding the 1912 Journal , including 



By subscriptions 

... 443 2 

O 


reprints, plates, blocks, and expenses of 

dis- 



„ admission fees 

... 22 I 

O 


tribution 

- 354 

18 

1 

„ subscriptions compounded ... 

... 15 O 

0 


printing and stationery 

... 12 

7 

1 



i 

CO 

0 

Oo 

0 

postages 

... 18 

5 

5 

„ dividends and interest 



26 17 

1 1 

expenses of Meetings 

... 10 

6 

3 





reports of Meetings 

... 4 

12 

0 





sundry expenses ... 

... 1 

19 

9 





secretarial fee for expenses 

... 52 

10 

0 





clerk to Council’s fee 

... 10 

10 

0 





Total 

... 465 

8 

7 





balance, being surplus of income over expenditure 41 

12 

4 






£s°i 

0 

11 



0 

0 

vo 

s? 

1 1 



Dr. 


BALANCE SHEET, November 18 ///, 1913. 


Cr. 



£ 

S . 

d. 

To sundry liabilities 
„ subscriptions received in advance ... 

,, J. Sanford Salt us Medal Fund — 

Capital account (per contra) 

l6l 

l6 

2 

Add Balance on Income account 

I 

4 

I 

„ Research Fund — 

Balance from last account 

229 

3 

7 

Add Dividends on Investments 

7 

10 

7 

„ General Purposes Fund — 

Capital account ... 

5 10 

0 

0 

Interest accrued due 

4 

12 

10 

,, Accumulated Fund — 

Balance from 1912 account 

675 

8 

7 

Surplus for 1913 

41 

12 

4 


£ 

S. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d . 

£ 

s. 

d . 

378 

l6 

0 

Investments — 







7 

7 

0 

Accumulated Fund 










,£1,050 Consols at cost 

. 869 

12 

9 







J. Sanford Sallus Medal Fund — 










India 3^ per cent. Stock (per 







163 

0 

3 

contra) 

. i6r 

16 

2 







Research Fund — 










India 3^ per cent. Stock 

. 200 

0 

0 








— 


— 1, 

.231 

8 

T I 

236 

14 

2 

Subscriptions outstanding 




21 

0 

O 




Dividends and interest accrued due . . 




7 

10 

7 




Library, at cost ... 




1 10 

3 

0 




Cash on hand — 







514 

12 

10 

At bank — on deposit 

• 51 ° 

0 

0 







do. on current account . . 

• *37 

8 

8 










— 

647 

8 

8 

717 

0 

1 1 









£2,017 11 2 


.£2,017 11 2 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 

We, the Auditors appointed to audit the accounts of the above Society, hereby certify that all our requirements as auditors have 
been complied with, and report to the Members that we have examined and compared the above accounts with the books and 
vouchers of the Society, and in our opinion they are properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the 
Society’s affairs, as shown by the books of the Society. 

November 25th, 1913. Edward Shepherd, 1 Auditors 

H. W. Taffs, J 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN THE LIBRARY . 1 

By Lt.-Col. H. W. Morrieson, LATE R.A., F.S.A., Hon. Librarian. 

Addressenbuch der Kunst und Antiquitaten Sammler-Numismatiker. i vol. 
8vo. Eslingen a/M., 1914. 

Ainslie, General. Illustrations of the Anglo-French Coinage. 9 plates. 1 vol. 4to. 
London, 1830-40. 

Akerman, John Yonge. Ancient Coins of Cities and Princes. Hispania-Gallia- 
Britannia. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1846. 

Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. 6 plates. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 

1844. 

Descriptive Catalogue of rare and unedited Roman Coins ; from the earliest 

period to the extinction of the Empire under Constantinus Paleologos. 22 plates. 
2 vols. Roy. 8 vo. London, 1834. 

Archeological Index to remains of Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano-British and 

Anglo-Saxon Periods. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1847. 

A Numismatic Manual. 1 vol. 121710. London, 1832. 

A Numismatic Manual. 17 plates. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1840. 

Tradesmen’s Tokens current in London and its Vicinity between 1642-1672. 

1 vol. 8vo. London, 1849. 

American Numismatic Society. Catalogue of the International Exhibition of Contem- 
porary Medals. 1 vol. 4to. New York, 1911. 

Andrew, W. J. A Numismatic History of the Reign of Henry I. 8 plates. Reprinted 
from The Numismatic Chronicle. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1902. 

Ansell, George Frederick. The Royal Mint, its Workings, Conduct and Operations 
fully and practically explained. 3rd Edition. 1 vol. 4to. London, 1871. 

Atkins, James. Coins and Tokens of the Possessions and Colonies of the British, 
Empire. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1889. 

The Tradesmen’s Tokens of the 1 8th Century. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1892. 

Bahrfeldt, Emil. Branderburgisch-preussisiche Miinzstudien. 1 vol. Svo. Berlin, 

1913- 

Bartholomew, J. G. A Literary and Historical Atlas of Europe (Everyman’s Library). 
1 vol. i2mo. London, N.D. (1910). 

1 Pamphlets, Reprints (unless bound copies) and unpriced Sale Catalogues are not included 
in this list. 
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Batty, D. T. Descriptive Catalogue of the Copper Coinage of Great Britain, Ireland, 
British Isles and Colonies. 4 vols. Sm. 4to. Manchester, 1 868-86. London, 
1898. 

Bergne, John Brodribb. (Sale) Catalogue of the English Coins of . 1 vol. 8vo. 

London, 1873. 

Betts, Benjamin. A Descriptive List of the Medals relating to John Law and the 
Mississippi System. 1 vol. Sm. 4to. Privately printed, 1907. 

De Bildt, Baron. Les Medailles Romaines de Christine de Suede. 20 plates. 1 vol. 
4to. Rome, 1908. 

Birch, Walter de Grey. History of Scottish Seals from the Xlth to XVIIth Century. 
Upwards of 200 illustrations. 2 vols. 410. Stirling, 1905-7. 

Blanchet, A., et Dieudonne, A. Manual de Numismatique Frangaise. Vol. 1. 1 vol. 

8vo. Paris, 1912. 

Boyne, William. Trade Tokens issued in 17th Century in England, Wales and Ireland. 
42 plates, i vol. 8vo. London, 1858. 

Tokens issued in the 17th, 18th and 19th Centuries in Yorkshire by Tradesmen, 

etc. 16 plates. 1 vol. 4to. Headingley, 1858. 

The Silver Tokens of Great Britain and Ireland, the Dependencies and 

Colonies. 1 vol. 4to. London, 1866. 7 plates. 

British Numismatic Journal. First Series. 10 vols. (continuing). 4to. London, 1905. 

British Numismatic Society. Lists of Exhibits, Sessions 1907-8. MS. 2 vols. 4to. 

Bruxelles. Proems Verbaux et Memoires de Congres International de Numismatique 

et d’Art de la Medaille Contemporaine tenu & . June, 1910. 36 plates. 1 vol. 

8vo. Brussels, 1910. 

Burn, Jacob Henry. A Descriptive Catalogue of the London Traders’, Tavern and Coffee 
House Tokens current in the 17th Century. Presented to the Corporation Library by 
H. B. H. Beaufoy. 2nd Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1855. 

Burns, Edward. The Coinage of Scotland, illustrated from the Cabinet of Thomas 
Coats, of Ferguslie, and other collections. 79 plates. 3 vols. Roy. 4to 
Edinburgh, 1887. 


Calcutta. Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum . Vol. 1. 31 plates. 

1 vol. Large 8vo. Calcutta, 1906. 

Carter, Thomas. Medals of the British Army and How they were Won. 25 plates. 
3 vols. in 1. 8vo. London, i860. 

Clark, Henry. (Sale) Catalogue of the Collection of Anglo-Saxon, English and Anglo- 
Gallic Coins of . 4 plates. 1 vol. Cr. 4to. London, 1898. 
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Clarkson, W. N. Sale Catalogue of a Collection of English, Scottish and Colonial 
Coins of . 3 plates. 1 vol. Cr. 4to. London, 1901. 

Cochran-Patrick, R. W. Catalogue of the Medals of Scotland from the earliest period 
to the present time. 36 plates. 1 vol. 4to. Edinburgh, 1884. 

Records of the Coinage of Scotland from the earliest period to the Union. 16 

plates. 2 vols. 4to. Edinburgh, 1876. 

Coins and Medals, their place in History and Art. Edited by Stanley Lane Poole. 
1 vol. 8vo. London, 1885. 

Coin Sales. Catalogue of Coin Sales held by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. 
Priced and named. 14 vols. (to date). London, 1906-13. 

Corolla Numismatica. Numismatic Essays in honour of Barclay V. Head. 18 plates. 
1 vol. Sm. 4to. London, 1906. 

Cotton, William A. Coins, Tokens and Medals of Worcestershire. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Bromsgrove, 1885. 

Courteau, E. C. Coins and Tokens of Nova Scotia. 1 vol. 4to. St. Jacques (Quebec), 
1910.' 

Cuff, James Dodsley. (Sale) Catalogue of the Greek, Roman and English Coins of . 

1 vol. 8vo. London, 1854. 

Davis, W. J. Nineteenth Century Token Coinage of Great Britain, Ireland, the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man. 14 plates. 1 vol. 4to. London, 1905. 

The Life Story of, by William A. Dailey. 11 plates. 1 vol. 8vo. Birmingham, 

1914. 

Ducarel, Andrew Coltec. A Series of above 200 Anglo-Gallic or Norman and Aquitaine 
Coins. 16 plates. 1 vol. 4to. London, 1757. 

' Durlacher, Alexander. (Sale) Catalogue of the Collection of English Coins of . 

3 plates. 1 vol. Cr. 4to. London, 1899. 

English Coins. Notes (MS.) on English Coins, from the Manuscript of Dr. Andrew 
Gifford of the British Museum. (The plates are those of Martin Folkes.) 1 vol. 
4to. 

Evans, Sir John. The Coins of the Ancient Britons. Also Supplement F. 32 plates. 

2 vols. in 1. London, 1864-90. 

Fabriczy, Cornelius von. Italian Medals. Translated by Mrs. G. Hamilton. 41 plates. 
1 vol. 4to. London, 1904. 

Ficoronius, Franciscus. De Plumbeis Antiquorum Numismaticus tarn sacris quam 
profains dissertatio. 63 plates. 1 vol. Sm. 4to. Rome, 1750. 

Folkes, Martin. Tables of English Silver and Gold Coins. 67 plates. 1 vol. 4to. 
London, 1763. 
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Forrer, L. Biographical Dictionary of Medallists, Coin, Gun Engravers, Mint Masters, 
etc. b.c. 500 to a.d. 1900. 5 vols. London, 1904-12. 

France. Monnaies Royales & Seigneuroles de France. 28 plates. 1 vol. 4to. Paris, 
1891. 

Gaskell, Henry. Catalogue of British, Hanoverian and other Waterloo Medals in the 
Collection of . 1 vol. Sqr. 4to. London, 1905. 

Gnecchi, Com. F. The Coin Types of Imperial Rome. Translated by Emily A. Hands. 
28 plates. 1 vol. Roy. 8vo. London, 1 91 1. 

Gray, William E. Catalogue of Military and Naval War Medals in the Author’s 
Collection. Roy. 8vo. 1 vol. Privately printed. Sheffield, 1898. 

Grueber, Herbert A. Plandbook of the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland in the 
British Museum. 64 plates. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1899. 

Hands, Rev. A. W. Common Greek Coins. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1907. 

Coins of Magna Gracia. The coins of the Greek Colonies of Southern 

Italy. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1909. 

Italo-Greek Coins of Southern Italy. 1 vol. Roy. Svo. London, 1912. 

Hawkins, Edward. Description of the Anglo-Gallic Coins in the British Museum. 
3 plates. 1 vol. Roy. 4to. London, 1826. 

Milled Gold Coins of England (with MS. notes by R. A. Hoblyn). 1 vol. 

8vo. London, 1851. 

The Silver Coins of England. 1st Edition. 1 vol. 4to. London, 1841. 

(2 copies.) 

and Edition. 1 vol. Svo. London, 1876. (2 copies.) 

3rd Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1887. 

Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great Britain to the death of George II. 

Edited by A. W. Franks and H. A. Grueber. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1S85. 

Hazlitt, W. Carew. The Coin Collector. 12 plates. 1 vol. Svo. London, 1896. 

The Coinage of the European Continent, with Supplement. 2 vols. Svo. 

London, 1880-97. 

Head, Barclay V. A Guide to the Principal Gold and Silver Coins of the Ancients, 
from circa 700 b.c. to 1 a.d. 70 plates. 2nd Edition. 1 vol. Svo. London, 
1881. 

FIenfrey, Henry William. A Guide to the Study and Arrangement of English Coins. 
t vol. Cr. 8vo. London, 1870. 

Henry, J. The Series of English Coins in Copper, Tin, and Bronze. 1 vol. Svo. 
London, 1879. 

Hildebrand, Bror Emil. Anglo-Saxon Coins in the Royal Swedish Cabinet at Stock- 
holm. 14 plates. New Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. Stockholm, 1881. 
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Hocking, W. J. Catalogue ot the Coins, Tokens, Medals, Dies and Seals in the 
Museum of the Royal Mint. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1906-10. 

Hoffman, H. Les Monnaies Royales de France depuis Hugues Capet jusqu’a 
Louis XIV. 1 18 planches. 1 vol. 4to. Paris, 1878. 

Howorth, Daniel F. Coins and Tokens of the English Colonies. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo. 
London, 1890. 

Huggins, Sir Win. The Royal Society in the State and Schools. 1 vol. Roy. 8vo. 
London, N.D. (1910). 

Humphreys, Henry Noel. The Coinage of the British Empire. 23 plates, r vol. 
4to. London, 1834. 

The Coin Collectors’ Manual. 2 vols. Cr. Svo. London, 1871. 

Hurry, Jameson B. Reading Abbey. 1 vol. 4to. London, 1901. 

Hyman, Colman, P. An account of the Coins, Coinages, and Currency of Australasia. 
1 vol. Svo. Sydney, 1893. 

Irwin, D. Hastings. War Medals and Decorations issued to the British Military and 
Naval Forces from 1588 to 1889. 1 vol. Sm. 8vo. London, 1890. 


Jew itt, Llewellyn. Handbook of English Coins. 1 vol. 121110. London, N.I). 


Keary, C. F., and Grueber, H. A. A Catalogue of English Coins in the British 
Museum. 62 plates. 2 vols. London, 1887-93. 

Kenyon, Robert Lloyd. The Gold Coins of England. 23 plates. 1 vol. London, 
1884. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. Transactions of the . Vol. 1. 

Svo. Manchester, 1887. 

Lawrence, L. A. English Coins, being Papers reproduced from The Numismatic 
Chronicle , 1893-1900. 1 vol. Svo. 

Lefroy, Antony. Catalogus Numismatica Musei Lefroyani. 1 vol. Svo. Liburni, 
1743 - 

Lindsay, John. A View of the Coinage of Ireland. 10 plates. 1 vol. 4to. Cork, 
1845. 

A View of the Coinage of Scotland. 18 plates. 1 vol. 4to. Cork, 1845. 

Liverpool Numismatic Society, Journal of the. 2 vols. in 1. Svo. Liverpool, 

1873-7- 
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Long, M. H. A Skeleton Catalogue of Australian Copper Tokens. 1 vol. Post Svo. 
Sydney, 1901. 

Long, W. H. Medals of the British Navy and How they were Won. 1 vol. Svo. 
London, 1S95. 

Madden, F. W. The Handbook of Roman Numismatics. 4 plates. 1 vol. i2ino. 
London, 1861. 

History of the Jewish Coinage. 1 vol. Roy. Svo. London, 1864. 

Manchester Numismatic Society, Proceedings of the. 1 vol. Sm. 4to. Manchester, 
1864-73. 

De Markoff, Alexis. Les Monnaies des Rois Parthe. Supplement & l’ouvrage de 
M. le Comte Parkesch-Osten. 1 vol. 4to. Paris, 1877. 

Markoff, I-I. K. 0 Monetach Chana Nogaja (Coins of the Nogai Khans). 1 vol. 4to. 

Marshall, George. A View of the Silver Coinage of Great Britain, from 1662-1837. 
1 vol. Svo. London, 1838. 

Mead, Richard. Museum Meadianum sive Catalogus Nummorum veteris aevi Mom- 
mentorum ac Gemmarum. 1 vol. Svo. London, 1755. 

Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great Britain and Ireland to the death of 
George II. 183 plates. (Illustrations to E. Hawkins’ work on the same subject.) 
Bound in 3 vols. Folio. London, 1 904-1 x. 

Montagu, Hyman. Sale Catalogue of the Coins and Medals of . 8 vols. Imp. 

8vo. London, 1895-7. 

Catalogue of a Collection of Milled English Coins, from George I. to Victoria, 

including Patterns and Proofs in Gold, Silver and Bronze, formed by . 1 vol. 

Cr. 4to. London, 1891. 

The Copper, Tin and Bronze Coinage and Patterns for Coins of England from 

Elizabeth to Victoria. 1st Edition. 1 vol. Roy. Svo. London, 1885. 

2nd Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1893. 

Moon, J. E. Sale Catalogue of the Collection of Anglo-Saxon, English and Anglo- 
Gallic Coins of . 1 vol. 4to. London, 1901. 

Munro, Neil Gordon. The Coins of Japan. 1 vol. 8vo. Yokohama, 1904. 

Murdoch, John G. Sale Catalogue of the Collection of Coins and Medals of . 

4 vols. 4to. London, 1903-4. 

Murray, Gen. Sir George. Descriptions of the British and Foreign Orders of Knight- 
hood and Decorations of . 1 vol. Svo. London, 1910. 

Negreiros, Almada. Le Mozambique, x vol. Cr. 8vo. Paris, 1904. 

Noble, Mark. Two Dissertations upon the Mint and Coins of the Episcopal Palatines 
of Durham. 1 vol. 4to. Birmingham, 1780. 
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Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society. 1st Series. 
20 vols. in 10. 8vo. London, 1839-60. 

2nd Series. 20 vols. 8vo. London, 1861-80. 

3rd Series. 20 vols. 8vo. London, 1881-1900. 

Royal Numismatic Society. 4th Series. 13 vols. 8vo. London, 1901- 

1913 (continuing). 

Numismatic Circular (Messrs. Spink & Sons). 21 vols. 4to. 1893-1913 (continuing). 

Numismatic Journal. Edited by J. Y. Akerman. 2 vols. in 1. 8vo. London, 
1836-8. 

Numismatic Magazine. Edited by C. H. Nunn. Vols. 6 and 18. 2 vols. Bury St. 

Edmunds. 1891-1903. 

Numismatic Society. Institutes and Proceedings of the . 1 vol. 8vo. London, 

1836-9. 

Numismatist. Vols. 4, 5, 6 and 26. Detroit, 1891-1913. 

O’Hagan, H. Osborne. (Sale) Catalogue of the Collection of Coins of . 1 vol. 

4to. London, 1908. 

Payne, A. H. Handbook of British Orders, War Medals and Foreign Decorations 
awarded to the Army and Navy. 1 vol. Roy. 8vo. Sheffield, 1911. 

Pedrick, Gale. Borough Seals of the Gothic Period. 50 plates. 1 vol. Imp. 8vo. 
London, 1904. 

Monastic Seals of the XHIth Century. 1 vol. Imp. 8vo. London, 1902. 

50 plates. 

Pedrusi, Paoli. I Cesari. 10 vols. Folio. Parma, 1694-1727. 

Phillips, James J. St. Mary’s of Greig Abbey, Co. Down, Ireland, as existing in the 
year 1874. 1 vol. 4to. Belfast, 1874. 

Pinkerton, John. An Essay on Medals. 1st Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo. London, 1784. 

3rd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1808. 

The Medallic History of England. 40 plates. 1 vol. 4to. London, 1802. 

Poste, Beale. Celtic Inscriptions on Gaulish and British Coins. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 
1861. 

Rathgen, Friedrich. The Preservation of Antiquities. A Plandbook for Curators. 
Translated by G. A. and H. A. Auden. 1 vol. nmo. Cambridge, 1905. 

Ribands. Collection of British and Foreign War Medal Ribands. 1 vol. Sqr. 4to. 
1909. 

Robertson, J. D. Plandbook of the Coinage of Scotland. 1 vol. Sm. sq. 4to. 
London, 1878. 

VOL. X. 
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Roth, Bernard. Hiberno-Danish Coins. Reprinted from The British Numismatic Journal, 
vol. vi. i vol. 4to. London, 1910. 

Coins of Ancient Gaul and the Channel Islands. Reprinted from The British 

Numismatic Journal, vol. ix. 1 vol. 4to. London, 1913. 

Roth, H. Ling. The Yorkshire Coiners, 1767-1783. 1 vol. 4to. Halifax, 1906. 

Royal Mint. Annual Reports of the Deputy Master of the Mint, from 1871. 
5 Reports to a vol. 8 vols. 4to. London, 1871-1910. 

Ruding, Rogers. Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain and its Dependencies. 2nd 
Edition. 6 vols. (5 Svo, 1 4to). London, 1819. 

3rd Edition. 3 vols. 4to. London, 1840. 

Rye, Reginald Arthur. The Libraries of London. 1 vol. Demy Svo. London, 1908. 


Sajnthill, Richard. An 011 a Podrida, or Scraps Numismatic, Antiquarian and Literary. 
2 vols. Privately printed, 1844-53. 

Searle, Wm. George. Anglo-Saxon Bishops, Kings and Nobles : the Succession of 
the Bishops and the Pedigrees of the Kings and Nobles. 1 vol. 8vo. Cambridge, 
1899. 

Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum. A list of Anglo-Saxon names from the time 

of Bede to that of King John. 1 vol. Svo. Cambridge, 1897. 

Simon, James. An Essay towards the Historical Account of Irish Coins. 8 plates. 
1 vol. 4to. Dublin, 1810. 

Smith, Adam. An Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 
New Edition. 1 vol. Roy. Svo. Edinburgh, 1872. 

Smith, Wm. A Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 5th Edition. 
1 vol. Svo. London, 1863. 

Shelling, T. On the Coins of Great Britain, France and Ireland, etc. (in detached 
pieces). Copper plates. 1 vol. Folio. London, 1823. 

Stainer, C. L. Oxford Silver Pennies from a.d. 925 to a.d. 1272. 1 vol. Svo. 

Oxford, 1889. 

Stainsfield, C. W. Descriptive Catalogue of Australian Tradesmen’s Tokens. 1 vol. 
Svo. London, 1883. 

Stevenson, Seth William. A Dictionary of Roman Coins, Republican and Imperial. 
1 vol. Roy. Svo. London, 1889. 


Tancred, G. Historic Record of Medals and Honorary Distinctions conferred on the 
British Navy, Army and Auxiliary Forces from the Earliest Period. 1 vol. Roy. Svo. 
London, 1891. 
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Thorburn, W. Stewart. A Guide to the Coins of Great Britain in Gold, Silver and 
Copper, and Edition, r vol. Cr. 8vo. London, 1888. (2 copies.) 

3rd Edition, revised and enlarged by H. A. Grueber 1 vol. Cr. Svo. London, 
1898. 

United States Mint, Illustrated History of the. 32 plates. New Revised Edition. 
1 vol. Svo. Philadelphia, 1892. 

Valentine, W. H. Modern Copper Coins of the Muhammadan States. 1 vol. 8vo. 
London, 19 11. 

Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy. Corpus Numraorum Italicorum. 4 vols. 4to. 
Rome, 1910-13. 

Walters, Frederick Arthur. (Sale) Catalogue of the Collection of Anglo-Saxon and 
English Coins of . 1 vol. 4to. London, 1913. 

Waters, Arthur W. The Token Coinage of South London issued in the 18th and 19th 
Centuries. 1 vol. 8vo. Leamington Spa, 1904. 

Notes gleaned from Contemporary Literature, etc., respecting the issuers of the 

18th Century Tokens struck for the County of Middlesex, arranged according to 
Atkins’ Tradesmen’s Tokens. 1 vol. 8vo. Leamington Spa, 1906. 

Webb, Percy H. The Reign and Coinage of Carausius. 5 plates. Reprinted from The 
Numismatic Chronicle, 4th Series, vol. vii. 1 vol. Svo. London, 1908. 

Wells, William C. 17th Century Tokens of Northamptonshire. Reprinted from the 
British Numismatic Journal, vols. vii and viii. 1 vol. 4to. London, 1914. 

Wilkins, Philip A. The History of the Victoria Cross. 1 vol. 4to. London, 1904. 

Williamson, George C. Trade Tokens issued in the 17th Century in England, Wales 
and Ireland. A New and Revised Edition of Wm. Boyne’s work. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1889. 
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LISTS OF MEMBERS 


OF 

Uhe British numismatic Society 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 


ROYAL MEMBERS. 

His Majesty The King. 

Her Majesty The Queen. 

Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Her Royal Highness The Princess Christian. 

Her Royal Highness The Princess Henry of Battenberg. 

In Alphabetical Order. 

His Majesty Albert, King of the Belgians. 

Her Majesty The Queen of the Belgians. 

Her Majesty Queen Louise of Denmark. 

His Majesty Constantine, King of the Hellenes. 

His Majesty Victor Emmanuel III., King of Italy. 

Her Majesty The Queen of Italy. 

His Majesty Haakon VII., King of Norway. 

Her Majesty The Queen of Norway. 

His Majesty Alfonso XIII., King of Spain. 

Her Majesty The Queen of Spain. 

Her Majesty Queen Christina of Spain. 

His Majesty King Manuel II. 

Her Majesty Queen Amelia. 
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Lists of Members of the 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 

In Order of Election. 

Sir Henry Churchill Maxwell-Lyte, K.C.B., M.A., F.B.A., F.S.A., Deputy Keeper 
of the Public Records, 61, Warwick Square, London, S.W. 

The Right Hon. The Countess of Yarborough, Baroness Fauconberg, 
Baroness Conyers, Brocklesbury Park, Lincolnshire, and 17, Arlington Street, 
London, S.W. 

His Excellency The Marquis de Soveral, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., Abercorn House, 
Richmond, Surrey. 

His Excellency The Count de Lalaing, Env. Ex. and Min. Plen. of Ii.M. the 
King of the Belgians, 15, West Halkin Street, London, S.W. 

His Excellency Monsieur Paul Cambon, G.C.V.O., French Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James’s, Albert Gate House, London, S.W. 

His Excellency Baron Gericke van Herwijnen, Env. Ex. and Min. Plen. of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands, 8, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 

His Excellency The Count de Benckendorff, Russian Ambassador at the Court 
of St. James’s, Chesham House, Chesham Place, London, S.W. 

His Excellency Baron de Bildt, late Env. Ex. and Min. Plen. of H.M. the King of 
Sweden, 59 and 60, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 
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Mitchelson, The Joseph C., Collection, Connecticut State Library, George 
S. Godard, Esq., Librarian, Flartford, U.S.A. 

Morewood, George Edward, Esq., 33, West Kensington Mansions, London, W. 

Morgan, Brigade-Surgeon Lt.-Col. Herbert M., Y.D., J.P., The Old School 
House, Lichfield. 

Morgan, Lt.-Col. W. Llewellyn, R.E., J.P., Brynbriallu, Swansea. 

Morrieson, Lt.-Col. H. W., late R.A., F.S.A., F.R.S.A., 42, Beaufort Gardens, 
London, S.W. 

Munich Royal Library, Bavaria, c/o Messrs. Asher & Co., 13, Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

Murdoch, Andrew, Esq., M.B., C.M., 24, Albert Road, Bexhill, Sussex. 

Murray, David, Esq., M.A., LL.D., F.S.A., 169, West George Street, Glasgow. 

Murray, Keith William, Esq., F.S.A., 37, Cheniston Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 

Napier, Professor Arthur S., M.A., D.Litt., Ph.D., Headington Hill, Oxford. 

Needes, Edward Ernest, Esq., 141, Euston Road, London, N.W. 

Nelson, Philip, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., Beechwood, Calderstones, Liverpool. 

*Newell, Edward T., Esq., B.A. (Yale), 247, 5th Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 

New York Library, Dr. J. S. Billings, Librarian, c/o Messrs. Stevens and Brown, 
4, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 

New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, William Clifford, Esq., Librarian, c/o 
Bernard A. Quaritch, xr, Grafton Street, New Bond Street, London, W. 

New York University Club Library, c/o Messrs. Stevens and Brown, 4, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C. 

Niklewicz, Herbert, Esq., 28, Park Place, Brooklyn, U.S.A. 

^Norfolk, His Grace The Duke of, K.G., Earl Marshal, Norfolk House, St. James’s 
Square, London, S.W. 

North, Major Sir Harry, Kt., Lemon Well, Eltham, Kent. 

Oates, Frederic Harman, Esq., Whitefriars, Clacton-on-Sea, and 18, Drayton Court, 
Kensington, London, W. 
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Ogden, W. Sharp, Esq., F.S.A., Naseby, East End Road, Finchley, London, N. 
O’Hagan, H. Osborne, Esq., A14, The Albany, Piccadilly, London, W. 

*Oke, Alfred William, Esq., B.A., LL.M., F.S.A., F.G.S., 32, Denmark Villas, Hove. 
Oldham, The Free Library Committee, W. H. Berry, Esq., Librarian, Oldham. 
Oppenheimer, Henry, Esq., F.S.A., 9, Kensington Palace Gardens, London, W. 
Oxford, The Bodleian Library. 

Pain, Clement, Esq., Oossoor, Finchley Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 

Panter, Charles E., Esq., The Hawthorns, Shortlands, Kent. 

Paris, Biblioth£que d’Art et d’Arch£ologie, 19, Rue Spontini, Paris. 

Parker, Colonel John William Robinson, C.B., D.L., F.S.A., J.P., Browsholme Hall, 
near Clitheroe. 

Parsons, H. Alexander, Esq., Shaftesbury, Devonshire Road, Honor Oak Park, 
London, S.E. 

Pavyer, William, Esq., Linford, York Road, St. Albans, Hertfordshire. 

Payne, Algernon Archibald, Esq., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., Normandale, Langsett Road, 
Sheffield. 

Pearce, Richard, Esq., Ph.D., F.G.S., 6, Beach Lawn, Waterloo, Liverpool. 

Peck, Herbert, Esq., M.D., Barrister-at-Law, Penmore House, Hasland, Chesterfield. 
Peckover of Wisbech, The Right Hon. Lord, LL.D., F.S.A., F.L.S., Bank House, 
Wisbech. 

Peirce, Arthur, Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul for Yucatan, Apardado, 114, Merida, Yucatan, 
Mexico. 

Perks, Frank, Esq., 13, Waterloo Place, Regent Street, London, S.W. 

Perry, Henry, Esq., Middleton, Plaistow Lane, Bromley, Kent. 

Peter, Thurstan Collins, Esq., F.S.A., The Town Hall, Redruth. 

Petrograd, Ermitage Imperial, Professor Alexis de Markoff, Keeper-in-Chief. 
Philadelphia, The Free Library of, John Thomson, Esq., Librarian, Philadelphia, 
Pa., U.S.A. 

Pile, Leslie John Acton, Esq., B.A., LL.B., 47, Arundel Gardens, London, W. 

Pocock, Walter Lewis, Esq., 30, St. George’s Road, Kilburn, London, N.W. 

Poole, The Rev. H., B.A., King’s School, Canterbury. 

Portal, Sir William W., Bart., M.A., F.S.A., D.L., J.P., Laverstoke House, Whitchurch, 
Hampshire. 

Prideaux, William de Courcy, Esq., L.D.S., R.C.S. Eng., F.S.A., F.R.S.M., 
12, Frederick Place, Weymouth. 

Pryer, Charles, Esq., The Cedars, New Rochelle, New York, U.S.A. 

Quarrf.ll, William H., Esq., F.S.A., M.A., 60, Redcliffe Gardens, London, W. 

Raby, Harold, Esq Kensington House, Withington, Manchester. 

Radford, Alfred Joseph Vooght, Esq., F.S.A., Vacye, College Road, Malvern. 
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Regan, W. H., Esq., 124, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, London, W. 

Reid, Robie Lewis, Esq., LL.B., Bank of B.N.A. Building, Hastings Street West, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 

*Reilly, John, Junr., Esq., 350, Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 

Rendlesham, Lady, Rendlesham, Woodbridge. 

'’‘'Reynolds, H. M., Esq., Silver Birches, Kirkley Park Road, South Lowestoft. 

Rhodes, Henry Douglas, Esq., 19, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 

Richardson, Major Robert William, 46, Bootham, York. 

Rider, Alfred, Esq., A.M.I.E.E., 104, De-la-Pole Avenue, Hull. 

Roberts, R. D., Esq., The National Provincial Bank of England, Ltd., Ruabon, 
N. Wales. 

Robinson, John D., Esq., Beaconsfield, Coatsworth Road, Gateshead. 

Rochdale Public Libraries, Art Gallery and Museum, The Committee of, Rochdale. 
Rogers, The Rev. Edgar, M.A., 18, Colville Square, Bayswater, London, W. 
Rosenheim, Maurice, Esq., F.S.A., 6S, Belsize Park Gardens, London, N.W. 

*Roth, Bernard, Esq., F.S.A., J.P., Kingswood, Enfield, Middlesex. 

Roth, H. Ling, Esq., Briarfield, Shibden, Halifax, Yorkshire. 

Royal Societies Club, Richard Wright, Esq., Librarian, St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 
Russell, Benjamin Walter, Esq., St. Mary’s Lodge, Battenberg Avenue, Knighton, 
Leicester. 

Ruston, Alfred Stanley, Esq., The Cedars, Norwood Green, Southall, Middlesex. 
Ryan, V. J. E., Esq., R.G.A., Thomaston Park, Birr. 

*Saltus, J. Sanford, Esq., c/o The American Numismatic Society, 156th Street, West 
of Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 

Schulman, Herr Maurits (J. Schulman), Keizersgracht 448, Amsterdam. 

Scott, John Walter, Esq., 36, John Street, New York City. 

Scott-Gatty, Sir Alfred Scott, Kt., F.S.A., Garter Principal King of Arms, H.M.’s 
College of Arms, London, E.C. 

Searcy, John Henry, Esq., Station Road.Wealdstone, Middlesex. 

Selby, Henry John, Esq., F.R.G.S., The Vale, Shortlands, Kent. 

Seltman, E. J., Esq., F.S.A. (France), Kinghoe, Great Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire. 
Sewell, Richard, Esq., C.A., Vicars Moor, Winchmore Hill, London, N. 

Sharpe, Montagu, Esq., D.L., J.P., Brent Lodge, Hanwell, Middlesex. 

Shepherd, Edward, Esq., 2, Cornwall Road, Westbourne Place, London, W. 

Sheppard, Thomas, Esq., F.G.S., F.S.A. Scot., The Municipal Museum, Hull. 

Shipway, Lt.-Col. Robert William, V.D., J.P., Grove House, Chiswick. 

Shirley, The Hon. Andrew, 35, Victoria Road, Kensington, London, W. 

Shirley-Fox, J. S., Esq., R.B.A., 5, Rossetti Studios, Chelsea, London, S.W. 
Shirley-Fox, Mrs. J. S., 5, Rossetti Studios, Chelsea, London, S.W. 

Simson, Alfred, Esq., 32, Brompton Square, London, S.W. 
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*Sligo, The Most Hon. George Ulick, Marquess of, F.S.A., F.Z.S., H.M.’s Lieut, 
and Custos Rotulorum of co. Mayo, Westport House, co. Mayo ; Whitwell Hatch, 
Flaslemere, Surrey; 7, Upper Belgrave Street, London, S.W. 

Sly, Frederic Arthur, Esq., Romabapa, 20, Bournevale Road, Streatham, London, S.W. 
Smilter, Charles J., Esq., The Crescent Hotel, Buxton, Derbyshire. 

Smith, Elliott, Esq., 15, Anderson Street, New Rochelle, New York, U.S.A. 

Smith, Mrs. Eustace, High Coxlease, Lyndhurst, Hampshire. 

Smith, W. Beresford, Esq., Kenmore, Vanbrugh Park West, Blackheath. 

Soper, H. Tapley, Esq., F.R.Hist.S., City Librarian, Royal Albert Memorial College, 
Museum and Public Library, Exeter. 

South Australia, The Public Library of, c/o Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Co., Ltd., Dryden House, 43, Gerrard Street, Soho, London, W. 

Spink, S. M., Esq., 17, Piccadilly, London, W. 

Spurway, John William, Esq., The Coppice, Rothley, Leicestershire. 

Square, J. Elliot, Esq., F.R.C.S., 22, Portland Square, Plymouth. 

Stewart, J. B., Esq., The Clydesdale Bank, Ltd., Carlton Place, Glasgow. 

Stokes, Miss Ethel, Lincoln Chambers, 75, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

Stower, Joseph, Esq., 43, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

Stroud, Herbert, Esq., Herbertsville, Bath Road, Cheltenham. 

Summers, Jabez, Esq., Stansted, 15, Queen’s Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Sutcliffe, Robert, Esq., 21, Market Street, Burnley, Lancashire. 

Suttie, George Clark, Esq., F.S.A.Scot., J.P., Lalathan Lodge, St. Cyrus, Montrose, 
N.B. 

Sykes, William, Esq., South Street, Cottingham, East Yorks. 

Symington, John Alexander, Esq., 73, North Marine Road, Scarborough. 

Symonds, Henry, Esq., F.S.A., Union Club, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 

Taffs, Herbert William, Esq., 35, Greenholm Road, Eltham, Kent. 

Tarver, Alfred, Esq., c/o Messrs. Coates, Son and Co., 99, Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. 

Thairlwall, F. J., Esq., 12, Upper Park Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 

Theobald, John Medows, Esq., F.S.I., no, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
Thirlby, Edwin FIarris, Esq., Holly Close, St. Albans Road, Hatfield, Hertfordshire. 
Thompson, Edward Philips, Esq., J.P., Pauls-moss, Whitchurch, Salop. 

Thorburn, Henry William, Esq., Cradock Villa, Bishop Auckland, Durham. 

Thorns, Leslie, Esq., Henfield, Sussex. 

Thorpe, W. B., Esq., Tors, 32, Herondale Avenue, Wandsworth Common, London, S.W. 
Tombs, Major Samuel John, The Hollies, Droitwich. 

Toplis, Frederick, Esq., C.E., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 60, Crouch Hill, London, N. 
Toronto Public Library, Canada, c/o Messrs. C. D. Cazenove and Son, 26, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

Tristram, Edward, Esq., F.S.A., Fern, Buxton, Derbyshire. 
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Vaughan-Morgan, Kenyon Pascoe, Esq., 68, Onslow Gardens, South Kensington, 
London, S.W. 

Vibert, Lionel, Esq., Kurnool, Madras Presidency, India. 

Victoria, The Public Library of, Melbourne, c/o The Agent-General for Victoria, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

Vonberg, Martin, Esq., J.P., Rozelle, Wells, Somerset. 

Vreeland, N., Esq., 22, Prince Street, Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


Waddington, Hal, Esq., Vayitri, Malabar, India. 

Walker, Edward Lake, Esq., 29, Prince’s Gate, London, S.W. 

Walpole, Sir Charles George, Kt., M.A., F.R.G.S., Broadford, Chobham, 

Woking. 

Walters, Frederick Arthur, Esq., F.S.A., St. Mildred’s, Temple Ewell, near 
Dover. 

Warren, General Sir Charles, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., F.R.S., F.G.S., 10, Wellington 
Crescent, Ramsgate. 

Warrington Municipal Museum, Charles Madeley, Esq., Secretary, Curator and 
Librarian. 

Warwick, John Francis, Esq., Upton Hall, Southwell, Nottinghamshire. 

Waters, Arthur William, Esq., 10, Spencer Street, Leamington Spa. 

Waters, Edwin Herbert, Esq., Millmead, Axmouth, Colyford, Devonshire. 

Watters, C. A., Esq., 152, Princes Road, Liverpool. 

Webb, Guernsey W., Esq., Kineton Middle School, Warwickshire. 

Webster, William John, Esq., Melrose, Beulah Road East, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 

Weight, William Charles, Esq., Erica, The Broadway, Letchworth. 

Weightman, Fleet-Surgeon Alfred Ernest, R.N., F.S.A., Artillery Mansions, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Welland, The Rev. Charles William, Wood Park, Kingstown, co. Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Wells, William Charles, Esq., Le Chalet, East Lane, Wembley, Middlesex. 

Wells, William Henry, Esq., F.S.I., Morden House, Arthur Road, Wimbledon, 
London, S.W. 

West, John, Esq., The Knowl, Abingdon. 

Whinney, Frederick, Esq., B.A., 9, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 

Whitfield, Archibald Stanton, Esq., 16, High Street, Walsall, Staffordshire. 

Wilkinson, Capt. Nevile R., C.V.O., F.S.A., Ulster King of Arms, 6, Duchess Street, 
Portland Place, London, W. 

Willett, Capt. Frederic Wilfrid Bagnall, Royal Sussex Regiment, The Barracks, 
Chichester. 

Williams, Joseph Charles, Esq., The Avenue, Flitwick, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 
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Williamson, The Rev. Charles Arthur, M.A., The Vicarage, Ashampstead, near 
Reading. 

Williamson, George Charles, Esq., Litt.D., F.R.S.L., Burgh House, Well Walk, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 

Wilson, W. W. C., Esq., hi, Crescent Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Winchester, The Corporation of, Thomas Holt, Esq., Town Clerk, Guildhall, 
Winchester. 

Winter, Charles, Esq., Oldfields, New Malden, Surrey. 

Woodcock, Norman Frederick, Esq., n, Rosebery Gardens, Crouch End, 
London, N. 

Woodward, Lionel Arthur, Esq., 21, College Road, Harrow. 

Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A., c/o Messrs. E. G. Allen and Son, 
14, Grape Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 

Yeates, Frederick Willson, Esq., 7, Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park, London, W. 
Young, Joseph, Esq., Leighton House, Danes Hill Road, Leicester. 
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OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 


November 30TH, 1903, to November 30m, 1913. 


P = President. V = Vice-President. D = Director. T = Treasurer. 
L = Librarian. S = Secretary. C = Member of the Council. 


Name. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

191 1 

1912 

1913 

The Marquess of Ailesbury 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 






W. J. Andrew, F.S.A 

S 

S 

s 

s 

S 

p 

s 

s 

s 

s 

Alfred Anscombe, F.R.Hist.S 



s 

s 

s 

c 





Sir George R. Askwith, K.C.B., K.C. ... 

V 

V 

c 

V 

V 

V 

V 

c 

c 


Rev. H. J. D. Astley, Litt.D 

L 

L 

c 








A. H. Baldwin 


C 

c 

c 

c 




c 


P. J. D. Baldwin 






c 

c 

c 


c 

Alfred W. Barnes 









c 


Thomas Bearman 





c 

c 

c 

c 


c 

Stanley Bousfield, M.D 




c 

c 

c 

c 

c 



L. E. Bruun 







c 




J. B. Caldecott 

C 

C 

c 

c 







P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, F.S.A., D.L. 

P 

P 

p 

p 

p 

D 

p 

p 

p 

p 

William S. Churchill 







c 




Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 




c 

c 






Major A. B. Creekc 

C 










F. A. Crisp, F.S.A. 

V 

C 

c 








William Dale, F.S.A 










c 

Sir F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Bart., F.S.A. 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 





G. Thorn Drury 








C 

c 

c 

Earl Egerton of Tatton 



V 

V 

V 

V 





R. Geoffrey Ellis 



c 








Miss Helen Farquhar 







c 

c 

V 

v 

Oswald Fitch, F.G.S 








c 

c 

c 

Lionel Fletcher 




c 

c 

c 


c 

c 

c 

L. Forrer 





c 






W. H. Fox, F.S.A 




c 

c 

T 





Major W. J. Freer, V.D., D.L., F.S.A. 


c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

V 

Willoughby Gardner, F.S.A 





c 

c 





H. St. Barbe Goldsmith 

c 










Lord Grantley, F.S.A., D.L 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

v 

V 

V 

V 

c 
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Name. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1 

1909 

1910 

1 

I9II 

1 

1912 

1913 

Nathan Hey wood 

C 










Richard A. I-Ioblyn, F.S.A 



C 








R. W. Hudleston 

C 










Alexander C. Hutchins, F.C.A 







T 

T 

T 

T 

Robert A. Inglis, B.A 





c 

c 





Horace Lambert 

c 

c 









Philip G. Laver, F.S.A 

c 

c 









L. A. Lawrence, F.S.A 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

Sir Ralph D. M. Littler, K.C., D.L. ... 

V 










John E. T. Loveday 

C 

C 









Mellor Lumb 







c 

c 

C 

C 

Lt.-Col. H. W. Morrieson, F.S.A. 


C 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

Philip Nelson, M.D., F.S.A 


C 

c 

C 


C 


C 

C 

V 

W. Sharp Ogden, F.S.A. 

C 

C 

c 

C 

C 

C 

c 


C 

c 

George Patrick 

C 










Lord Peckover of Wisbech, F.S.A. 







V 

V 

V 

c 

The Earl of Powis 


V 

V 








W. Talbot Ready 

C 

c 









H. M. Reynolds 



c 

C 







Bernard Roth, F.S.A 

c 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

Max Rosenheim 






C 

c 

V 



J. Sanford Saltus 







V 

V 

V 

V 

Sir Alfred S. Scott-Gatty, F.S.A. 1 




C 

c 






Edward Shepherd 










c 

J. S. Shirley-Fox, R.B.A. 





c 

C 

D 

D 

D 

D 

W. Beresford Smith 







C 

C 

C 

C 

S. M. Spink 

C 





c 

C 

C 

C 

C 

F. Stroud 2 


c 

c 

C 







Henry Symonds, F.S.A 









C 

C 

Herbert William Taffs 




I 



C 

C 



Edward Upton, F.Z.S 

c 

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 





Frederick A. Walters, F.S.A 








C 

C 

c 

W. J. Webster 



c 

c 







Fleet-Surgeon A. E. Weightman, F.S.A. 





c 

s 

C 


C 


Charles Welch, F.S.A 


c 

c 








Prof. W. J. Whittaker 

c 

c 









Russell H. Wood, A.C.A. 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

c 

C 





1 Garter Principal King of Arms. 

2 Recorder of Tewkesbury. 
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The John Sanford Saltus Gold Medal. 


This Medal is awarded by ballot of all the Members triennially 
“ to the Member of the Society whose paper or papers appearing 
in the Society’s publications shall receive the highest number of votes 
from the Members, as being in their opinion the best in the interests 
of numismatic science.” 

The Medal was founded by Mr. John Sanford Saltus, of New 
York, a Vice-President of the Society, by the gift of ,£200 in the year 
1910 ; and so that the triennial periods should be computed from the 
inauguration of the Society the Rules provided that the Medal should 
be awarded in the years 1910 and 1911, and thenceforward triennially. 


Medallists. 

1910. P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, F.S.A. 

1 91 1. Miss Helen Farquhar. 



SERIAL SUMMARY 


OF THE 

AUTHORS, PAPERS, AND PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS 
IN VOLUMES I to X. 


For more detailed information Readers are referred to the full Index 

to each of the ten volumes. 


A. 

Aberystwith, mint of, VIII, 203-206 ; X, 
173-180. 

„ coinage of, X, 181-198. 
Hithelbald and zEthelwulf, coins of, II, 
41 1-416. 

^ithelberht, St., penny of, V., 73-84. 
^Ethelred of Mercia, penny of, VIII, 
55-6o. 

„ I., of Northumbria, stycas of, 

X, 1-8. 

yEthelwulf and zEthelbald, coins of, II, 
411-416. 

Alfred, the Cuerdale hoard, I, 12-26. 

„ „ Stamford hoard, I, 367-371. 

„ a remarkable penny of, III, 101- 
106. 

„ inscription on the Oxford pennies 
of, III, 67-100. 

,, the Oxford Mint in the reign of, 
II, 21-30. 

„ C. L. Stainer’s remarkable views 
as to the Oxford coins of, I, 
372 — 375 - 

America, North, Wampum currency in, 
VII, 341 - 35 °- 

American Colonies, coinage of William 
Wood for the, I, 265-286. 

Andrew, W. J., F.S.A. 

Buried treasure : some traditions, records 
and facts, I, 9-60. 


Andrew, W. J., F.S.A. : — 

The Cuerdale hoard, I, 12-26. 

The Beaworth hoard, I, 26-29. 

The Nottingham hoard, I, 30-32. 

The Colchester, Eccles and Sudbourne 
hoards, I, 32-47. 

The Tutbury hoard, I, 47-50. 

King John’s army chest, I, 51. 

Two ancient dies, I, 359-360. 

The coinage of William Wood, review, 

h 363- 

A find of silver coins at Colchester, 
review, I, 363-367. 

The gold coinage of the reign of Henry 
VI., review, I, 367. 

A find of coins of Alfred the Great at 
Stamford, review, I, 367-371. 

Oxford silver pennies, review, I, 372- 
375 - 

The preservation of antiquities, review, 
I> 375 - 376 . 

A new type of Carausius, review, II, 
427. 

The coinage of William I. and II., 
review, II, 427-429. 

The coinage of Richard II., review, II, 
429. 

An advertising medal of the Elizabethan 
period, review, II, 429-430. 

A recent find of Roman coins in Scot- 
land, review, III, 339-34°- 
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Andrew, W. J., F.S.A. : — 

Rare or unpublished coins of Carausius, 
review, III, 340-341. 

Roman coins from Croydon, review, III, 
341-342. 

Edward the Confessor and his coins, 
review, III, 342-344. 

A find of coins of Stephen and Henry 
II., at Awebridge, near Romsey, re- 
view, III, 344-349- 

A hoard of Edward pennies found at 
Lochmaben, review, III, 349-350. 

The coinage of Henry IV., review, III, 
35°~ 35 T - 

Anglo-Gallic coins, review, III, 351-352. 

On re-struck coins, III, 352. 

Evolution of portraiture on the silver 
penny, V, 361-380. 

Coins and how to know them, review, 
V, 409-410. 

A numismatic history of the reign of 
Stephen, VI, 177-190; VIII, 87-136, 
X, 43- 6 9- 

A remarkable hoard of silver pennies 
and halfpennies of the reign of Ste- 
phen, found at Sheldon, Derbyshire, 
in 1867, VII, 27-90. 

Italo-Greek coins of Southern Italy, re- 
view, ix, 397-398. 

The coin types of Imperial Rome, re- 
view, IX, 398-399. 

The provincial token coinage of the 
eighteenth century, review, IX, 399. 

Anglo-Saxon mints, uncertain, VI, 13-48. 

Anlaf, penny of, V, 85-96. 

Anscombe, Alfred, F.R.Hist.S. : — 

The inscription on the Oxford pennies 
of the Ohsnaforda type, III, 67-100. 

The Anglo-Saxon computation of his- 
toric time, IV, 241-310. 

The names of Old-English mint-towns, 
etc., VIII, 9-48; IX, 89-118; X, 
9-32- 

Art and the coins of England, by H. 

Alexander Parsons, III, 291-3 10. 

Auden, George, M.D., F.S.A. : — 

A leaden cross bearing a styca im- 
pression and other antiquities found 
at York, IV, 235-238. 

A coin of Offa found in a Viking-age 
burial at Voss, Norway, V, 51-54. 

Australian coinage, early, IV, 179-188. 

„ gold coins, VIII, 365-368. 


B. 

Bandon Mint, temp. Charles I., II, 350. 
Beaworth hoard, the, II, 100-105. 
Beeston Castle, siege-money attributed to, 

II., 3 0 3-3 o 6. 

Berkeley Mint, the, by P. W. P. Carlyon- 
Britton, F.S.A., IV, 17-32. 

Blacksmith’s halfcrown, the, of Charles I., 
II. 33i- 

Bousfield, Stanley, M.D. : — 

The pattern halfpennies of 1788 and 
1790, by J. P. Droz, V, 347-36°- 
British, Early, coinage of Prasutagus, VI, 
1-4. 

,, gold coins, notes on three, recently 
found near Abingdon, by Ber- 
nard Roth, F.S.A., I, 61-64. 

„ Early, coins inscribed DIAS or 
DEAS, VIII, 1-8. 

„ coins, three gold, found at Abing- 
don, I, 61-64. 

„ „ illustrations of, I, 355. 

,, „ Ancient, find of, at South 

Ferriby, by Bernard 
Roth, F.S.A., Ill, 1-16. 
„ ,, staters found in France, 

compared with, IV, 221- 
228. 

,, Museum, treasure trove and the, 
I. 333-348. 

„ Numismatic Society, the, inaugur- 
ation of, I, 
383-3S5- 

„ „ „ Rules of, I, 

447-459- 

Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, war 
medals, VIII, 275-302. 

Burgred, the kingdom and coins of, III, 
59-66. 

Buried treasure : some traditions, records, 
and facts, I, 9-60. 

Burnley, XVII-XVIII century coins 
found at, II, 425. 

Burton, Frank E. : — 

The 45th : 1st Nottinghamshire Regi- 
ment — “ The Sherwood Foresters ” — 
their honours and medals, X, 267- 
3°4- 

C. 

Caldecott, J. B. : — 

The Spanish dollar as adapted for 
currency in our West Indian Colonies, 
I, 287-298. 
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Caldecott, J. B. : — 

Countermarked Spanish dollar for Old 
Canada, 1765, I, 353-354- 
On leaden tokens, IV, 317-326. 

Callis naval medal, the, X, 305-306. 
Canada, Old, Spanish dollar counter- 
marked for, I, 353-354- 
Carausius, new type of, II, 427. 

Carlisle mint, temp. Charles I., II, 29S— 
303. 

Carlyon-Britton, P- W. P., F.S.A. : — 
Introduction : British Numismatics, I, 
1-8. 

Treasure trove, the treasury and the 
trustees of the British Museum, I, 
333-348. 

The Oxford Mint in the reign of Alfred, 
II, 21-30. 

The Saxon, Norman, and Plantagenet 
coinage of Wales, II, 31-56. 

Coinage of Howel Dda, 913-948, II, 
31 - 41 - 

The Rhuddlan Mint, II, 41-46. 

The St. David’s Mint, II, 47-54. 

The Pembroke Mint, II, 54-56. 

A numismatic history of William I. and 

II. , II, 87-184; III, 117-242; IV, 
47— 7 s ; V, 97-122; VI, 147-176; 
VII, 1-26; VIII, 61-82; IX, 129- 
144 ; x, 33-42. 

Historical notes on the first coinage of 
Henry II., II, 185-242. 

Cornish numismatics, III, 107-116. 

The Launceston Mint, III, 107-116. 
Edward the Confessor and his coins, 

III, 342-344. 

The Berkeley Mint, IV, 17-32. 

The “ Gothabyrig ” Mint, IV, 33-46. 
The gold mancus of Offa, King of 
Mercia, V, 55-72. 

A penny of St. Hithelberht, King of 
East Anglia, V, 73-84. 

On some coins of the Xth century 
found in the Isle of Man, V, 85-96. 
Penny of Anlaf struck at Derby, V, 
85-96. 

Uncertain Anglo-Saxon mints and some 
new attributions, VI, 13-48. 

The Winchcombe Mint, VI, 49-54. 

. Attribution of the Ancient British coins, 
DIAS or DEAS, VIII, 1-8. 

A penny of /Ethelred, sub-regulus of 
Mercia, son-in-law of AElfred the 
Great, VIII, 55-60. 


A penny of Llywelyn, son of Cadwgan, 
of the type of the second issue of 
William Rufus, VIII, 83-86. 

The earliest noble of Richard II., X, 
125-126. 

With his partners, provides the Society’s 
suite of rooms, see Council’s reports, 
I-X. 

Awarded the John Sanford Saltus gold 
medal by the ballot of the members, 
1911, VII, 403. 

Carlyon, T. A., presents a “ Royal auto- 
graph album ” to the Society, VI, 389. 
Charles I., brief musings on the exurgat 
money of, by F. Stroud, 
Recorder of Tewkesbury, I, 
163-168. 

„ „ Aberystwith Mint of, VIII, 

203-206; X, 173-180; 
coins of, X, 181-198. 

„ „ Chester Mint of, X, 235-236; 

farthings of, II, 470-471 ; 
III, 181-218. 

„ „ siege money of, II, 291-357. 

,, „ obsidional money of, II, 291- 

358 - 

„ „ portraiture of, II, 243-290. 

Charlton, William, Leather currency, III, 
3 ”-328. 

Chitty Alfred : — 

Early Australian coinage, IV, 179-188. 
The Australian gold coins struck at the 
Sydney, Melbourne and Perth Mints, 
VIII, 365-368. 

Church plate, Derbyshire, and coin clip- 
pings, III, 337. 

Clippings of coins and church plate, III, 
337 - 

„ silver coins, finds of, I, 149- 
162. 

Coiner, an Elizabethan, IV, 157-164. 
Colchester hoard, the, I, 32-47, 61-64, 
1 13— 122. 

„ Mint, temp. Charles I., II, 318- 
321. 

„ find of short-cross coins at, I, 
363-366. 

Cork Mint, teinp. Charles I., II., 353- 
355 - 

Cornish Numismatics, III, 107-116. 

Cox, Rev. J. Charles, LL.D., F.S.A. : — 
A note on coin clippings and church 
plate in Derbyshire, III, 337 _ 338- 
An Elizabethan coiner, IV, 157-164. 
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Creeke, Major A. B. : — 

The regal sceatta and styca series of 
Northumbria, I, 65-96. 

The sceatta and styca coinage of the 
early archbishops of York, II, 7-20. 
Find of XVII and early XVIII century 
cojns at Burnley, II, 425-426. 
Cuerdale hoard, I, 12-26. 

D. 

Derby, penny of Anlaf struck at, V, 85- 
96. 

Dies, two ancient, description of, I, 359~ 
360. 

„ of Henry II., I, 355. 

,, for short-cross coins, I, 355- 
„ of Edward III., VI, 197. 

Dublin Mint, temp. Charles I., II, 355 - 35^- 
Dudley tradesmen’s tokens, and banks, 
reviewed, II, 431. 

Dumvich Mint, the, IX, 119-128. 

„ coins found at, V, 123-134- 

E. 

Eadgar, coins of, V, 85-96. 

Eadmund, coins of, V, 85-96. 

Edward the Confessor and his coins, III, 
342-344. 

„ I., long-cross coinage of, IX, 

145-180, X, 71-94. 

„ I. and II., coins of, found at 
Tutbury, I, 47-50. 

Edward pennies found at Lochmaben, 
III, 349. 

Edward I., II., III., Numismatic history 
of the reigns of, VI, 197-212; VII, 
91-142; VIII, 137-148; IX, 181-206; 
X, 95-124. 

Edward IV., notes on the coinage of, 
suggested by a recent find of coins, by 
L. A. Lawrence, F.S.A., I, 123-136. 
Elizabethan Period, advertising medal of 
the, reviewed, II, 429. 

Exurgat money of Charles I., 163-168. 

F. 

Farquhar, Miss Helen : — 

Portraiture of the Stuarts on the Royalist 
badges, II, 243-290. 

Patterns and medals bearing the legend 
Jacobus III, or Jacobus VIII., Ill, 
229-270. 


Portraiture of our Tudor monarchs on 
their coins and medals, IV, 79-144. 
Portraiture of our Stuart monarchs on 
their coins and medals, V, 145-262 ; 
VI, 213-286; VII, 199-26S; VIII, 
207-274 ; IX, 237-294; X, 199-266. 
Awarded the John Sanford Saltus Gold 
Medal by the ballot of the members, 
1912, VIII, 394; IX, 429. 

Farthing tokens, the royal, 1613-1636, by 
Fleet-Surgeon A. E. Weightman, F.S.A., 
III, 181-218. 

Farthings of Charles I. and James I., 

II, 470-47 2 - 

Forgery in relation to numismatics, by 
L. A. Lawrence, F.S.A., II, 397-410; 

III, 281-290; IV, 311-316. 

Forty-fifth Regiment, war medals, X, 

267-304. 

Forty-third Foot war medals, the, VIII, 
275-302. 

Fox, H. B. Earle, and J. S. Shirley-Fox, 
Numismatic history of the reigns of 
Edward I., II., and III., VI, 197-212 ; 

VII, 91-142; VIII, 137-148; IX, 181- 
206 ; X, 95-124. 

Fox, Shirley, see Shirley-Fox. 

Francis, Grant R., a find of English coins 
of the Tudor and Stuart periods in the 
county of Wicklow, X, 315-318. 

Fraser, G. M., treasure trove in the north 
of Scotland, III, 329-336. 

Freer, Major William J., F.S.A., medals 
and campaigns of the 43rd Foot, etc., 

VIII, 275-302. 

G. 

Gaulish coins, ancient, IV, 221-228; IX, 
1—80. 

George V., His Majesty King, honours the 
Society with his patronage, VII, 380- 
381. _ 

Gold coins, 1649-1820, table of English, 
II, 417-424- 

“ Gothabyrig Mint,” the, IV, 33-46. 
Grantley, Lord, F.S.A., Saint Cuthbert’s 

“pennies,” VIII, 49-54. 

* 

H. 

Halfpennies and farthings, cut, found at 
Dunwich, V, 123-134. 

Halfpennies, pattern, by Droz, V, 347- 
360. 
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Hamer, S. H. : — 

Notes on the private tokens, their 
issuers and die-sinkers, I, 299-332 ; 
II, 369 - 39 6 ; HI, 271-280. 

Dudley tradesmen’s tokens, and banks, 
etc., review, II, 431-432. 

Hancox, Edward R. H., finds of mediaeval 
cut halfpennies and farthings at Dun- 
wich, V, 1 2 3-1 34. 

Henry II., the first coinage of, by Nathan 
Heywood, I, 97-112. 

Henry II., historical notes on the first 
coinage of, by P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, 
F.S.A., II, 185-242. 

Henry II. and Stephen, coins of, found at 
Awebridge, III, 344-349. 

„ die of, I, 355. 

„ coins of, see Short-cross coins. 

Henry III., long-cross coinage of, IX, 
145-180, X, 71-94. 

„ coins of, see Short-cross 
coins. 

Henry VI., gold coinage ol, a review, I, 
367 - 

Henry VII., a remarkable groat of, by 
Bernard Roth, F.S.A., I, 137-138. 
Henry VII. and VIII., the coinages of, X, 
127-172. 

Henry VIII., a remarkable gold coin of, 
by L. A. Lawrence, F.S.A., IV, 145— 
' 56 - 

Henry VIII., medal or pattern crown, the, 
by John E. T. Loveday, I, 139-14S. 
Heywood, Nathan : — 

The first coinage of Henry II., I, 97- 
112. 

The kingdom and coins of Burgred, III, 
59-66. 

The coins of the Ionian State, IV, 1S9- 
192. 

Some Roman coins found at Lincoln, 
IV, 229-234. 

A parcel of stycas from the York Find, 
1842, VII, 331-334- 
Howel Dda, coinage of, II, 31-41. 


I. 

Icenians, coinage of the, VI, 1-4. 
Inchquin money, temp. Charles I., II, 
333 - 341 - 

India, coin collecting in the Deccan, V, 
263-286. 


India, coin collecting in Mysore, V, 287- 

34°. 

,, Southern, some copper coins of, V, 

34'-346. 

„ coins of the Southern Dynasties of, 
IX, 295-396. 

Ionian State, coins of the, IV, 189-192. 
Ireland, coins of the Danish kings of, VI, 
55 - 146 . 

Ireland, St. Patrick’s Pence, III, 219-222. 
Ireland, the coinage of, in copper, tin and 
pewter, by Philip Nelson, F.S.A., I, 
169-264. 

Ireland, hoard of Celtic gold ornaments, 

I. 333-348. 

„ coins found in, VIII, 361-364; 
X, 3°9-3 12 i x . 3!3— 3 X 4 ; X. 
3I5-3I9. 

Irish siege money, temp. Charles I., II, 
328-357. 

J- 

Jackson, Major R. P. : — 

Coin collecting in the Deccan, V, 263- 
286. 

Coin collecting in Mysore, V, 287-340. 
Some copper coins issued .... in 
Southern India, V, 341-346. 

The Dominions, emblems, and coins 
of the South Indian Dynasties, IX, 
295 - 396 . 

Jacobus III., or Jacobus VIII., patterns 
and medals bearing the legend, III, 
229-270. 

James I., the busts of, on his silver coin- 
age, by Lt.-Col. H. W. Morrieson, 
F.S.A., III, 173-180. 

James I., the English silver coins of, IV, 
164—178. 

„ coinage of, and trials of the Pyx, 
IX, 207-228. 

„ coinage of, IX, 229-234. 

„ farthings of, II, 470-471; III, 

181-218. 

John, coins of, see Short-cross coins. 

John’s Treasure Chest, King, I, 51. 


K. 

Kilkenny Mint, temp. Charles I., II, 328- 
333 . 348 - 349 . 
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L. 

Lathom House, siege money attributed 
to, II, 318. 

Launceston Mint, the, III, 107-116. 
Laver, Henry, F.S.A., the coinage of 
Prasutagus, King of the Icenians, VI, 
1-4. 

Lawrence, L. A., F.S.A. : — 

Notes on the coinage of Edward IV., 
suggested by a recent find of coins, 

I, 123-136. 

Forgery in relation to numismatics, 

II, 397-410; III, 281-290; IV, 
311-316. 

The Anglo-Saxon moneyer Torhtulf 
and characteristics of die-sinking, II, 
4 1 1—4 1 6. 

A remarkable penny of King Alfred, 

III, 101-106. 

A remarkable gold coin of Henry VIII., 

IV, , 145-156. 

Coin weights, VI, 287-304. 

A find of late Plantagenet coins, VIII, 
149-178. 

The long-cross coinage of Henry III. 
and Edward I., IX, 145-180 ; X, 
71-94. 

Leaden tokens, IV, 317-326. 

Leather currency, III, 311-328. 

Lincoln, Roman brass coins found at, IV, 
229-234. 

Llywelyn, son of Cadwgan, penny of, 
VIII, 83-86. 

Long-cross coinage, the, IX, 145-180 ; X, 

71-94. 

„ „ „ „ see Henry III. 

and Edward I. 
Loveday, John E. T., the Henry VIII. 

medal or pattern crown, I, 139-148. 
Lumb, Mellor, with P. W. P. Carlyon- 
Britton, provides the Society’s suite of 
rooms, see Council’s Reports, VI-X. 


M. 

Mac Ilwaine, J. B. S. : — 

Notes on some discoveries of coins in 
Ireland, VIII, 361-364. 

Notes on some Irish coins found at 
Trim, X, 309-312. 

A find of English half-groats of Henry 
VII. in the county of Wicklow, X, 
3 13-3 14- 


Mail coach and its halfpennies, the, II, 
359-368- 

Man, Isle of, Saxon coins found in the, 
V, 85-96. 

Mancus of Offa, V, 55-72. 

Mary I., coinage of, VIII, 179-202. 

Matilda, the Empress, see Stephen, reign of. 

Medal, gold, of the Society, see Saltus. 

Medals, see War medals. 

Mint-mark, the cross as a, V, 1 35-144. 

Mint-towns, their Old-English names, 
VIII, 9-48; IX, 89-118; X, 9-32. 

Morgan, Brigade-Surgeon, Lt.-Col. H. M., 
Notes on the Mint at Aberystwith, X, 
i73- lSo - 

Morrieson, Lt.-Col. H. W., F.S.A. : — 
Copper farthings of James I. and 
Charles I., II, 470-471. 

The busts of James I. on his silver 
coinage, III, 173-180. 

The influence of war on the coinage of 
England, IV, 1-16. 

The English silver coins of James I., 
IV, 164-178. 

A glance inside the mint of Aberystwith 
in the reign of Charles I., VIII, 203- 
206. 

Some further notes on the silver coin- 
age of James I., IX, 229-234. 

The coinage of Aberystwith, 1637- 
1642, X, 181-198. 

National characteristics numismatically 
explained, some, II, 1-6. 

Naval medal, the Callis, X, 305-306. 

Nelson, Philip, F.S.A. : — 

The coinage of Ireland in copper, tin, 
and pewter, I, 169—264. 

The coinage of William Wood for the 
American colonies, 1722-1733, I, 
265-286. 

The obsidional money of the Great 
Rebellion, 1642-1649, II, 291-358. 
Table of English gold coins, 1649- 
1820, II, 417-424. 

Some notes on the great recoinage of 
William III., 1695-1699, III, 223- 
229. 

Newark Mint, temp. Charles I., II, 310- 

3*7- 

Norman coinage, reverse types, II, 57-86. 

Northumbria, the regal sceatta and styca 
series of, I, 65-96. 

Northumbria, sceatta and styca coinage of 
the Archbishops of York, II, 7-20. 
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Northumbria, coins of /Ethelred I. of, X, 
1-8. 

Nottingham hoard of Stephen’s coins, the, 

I, 3°~3 2 - 

Nottinghamshire Regiment, war medals of 
the, X, 267-304. 

Numismatics, British, Introduction to, I, 
1-8. 

O. 

Obsidional money of the Great Rebellion, 

II, 291-358. 

Offa, gold mancus of, V, 55-72. 

„ coin of, found in Norway, V, 51-54. 
Ogden, William Sharp, F.S.A. : — 

Concerning the evolution of some re- 
verse types of the Anglo-Norman 
coinage, II, 57-86. 

A find of Roman bronze coins on the 
Little Orme’s Head, North Wales, 
III, 17-58; VI, 5-12 ; IX, 81-88. 

A note on St. Patrick’s pence, III, 
219-222. 

The Roman Mint and Early Britain, V, 
1-50. 

Shakespeare’s portraiture : painted, 
graven and medallic, VII, 143-198. 
Ormond money, temp. Charles I., II, 341- 
348 . 

Oxford Mint in the reign of Alfred, the, 
by P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, 
F.S.A., II, 21-30. 

„ inscription on the coins of, temp. 

Alfred, III, 67-100. 

„ silver pennies of, review, I, 372- 
375. 

„ coins of Alfred of, C. L. Stainer’s 
remarkable views as to, I, 372- 
375- 

Oxfordshire Light Infantry, war medals of 
the, VIII, 275-302. 

P. 

Parsons, H. Alexander : — 

The mail coach and its halfpennies, II, 
359-368. 

Art and the coins of England, III, 291- 
310. 

The Dunwich Mint, IX, 119-128. 

The coins of ASthelred I. of Northum- 
bria, X, 1-8. 

Patrick’s pence, St., Ill, 219-222. 
Pembroke Mint, the, II, 54-56. 


Penny, portraiture on the silver, V, 361- 
380. 

Peterborough, find of Roman coins at, I, 
349-352. 

Pewter coinage of Ireland, I, 169-264. 
Plantagenet coins, find of late, VIII, 
149-178. 

,, ,, find of, in Switzer- 

land, IV, 239-240. 
Pontefract Castle, siege money of, II, 
321-328. 

Portraiture on the silver penny, evolution 
of. V, 361-380. 

„ of the Stuarts on the royalist 
badges, II, 243-290. 

„ on Stuart coins and medals, 
V, 145-262; VI, 213-286; 
VII, 199-268; VIII, 207- 
274; IX, 237-294; X, 
199-266. 

„ on Tudor coins and medals, 
by Helen Farquhar, IV, 
79 -I 44 - 

Private tokens, etc., Ill, 271-280. 

Pyx, trials of the, temp. James I., IX, 207- 
228. 

R. 

Reading, mint of, temp. Henry I., I, 373. 
Rebel money, Irish, temp. Charles I., II, 
348-349. 

Records of buried treasure, I, 9-60. 
Reverse types of the Anglo-Norman 
coinage, by W. S. Ogden, F.S.A., 
II, 57-86. 

Rhuddlan Mint, coins of the, II, 41-46. 
Ribchester, its traditions, I, 12-26. 
Richard I., coins of, see Short-cross coins. 
„ II., the coinage of, by Frederick 
A. Walters, reviewed, II, 
429. 

,, „ earliest noble of, X, 125-126. 

Rickword, George, the Colchester hoard, 
113-122. 

Roman coins, find of, on the Little Orme’s 
Head, III, 17-58; VI, 5- 
12; IX, 81-88. 

„ „ found at Croydon, III, 341- 

„ „ „ Gartshore, Scot- 

land, III, 339. 

„ „ „ Lincoln, IV, 229- 

2 34- 

„ „ „ Peterborough, I, 

349-352- 
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Roman Mint and Early Britain, the, V, 

i-5°- 

Roth, Bernard, F.S.A. : — 

Notes on three British gold coins, 
recently found near Abingdon, I, 61- 
64. 

A remarkable groat of Henry VII., I, 
i37~*3 8 - . 

Finds of clippings of silver coins, I, 
149-162. 

A find of Ancient British coins at South- 
Ferriby, near Barton-on-Humber, III, 
1— 16. 

A hoard of staters, etc., in France, IV, 
221-228. 

A hoard of English coins found in 
Switzerland, IV, 239-240. 

The coins of the Danish Kings of 
Ireland, VI, 55-146. 

Ancient Gaulish coins, including those 
of the Channel Islands, IX, 1-80. 

S. 

St. Cuthbert’s “pennies,” VIII, 49-54. 

St. David’s Mint, coins of the, II, 47-54. 
St. Patrick’s pence, a note on, by William 
Sharp Ogden, F.S.A., III, 219-222. 
Saltus, John Sanford, Vice-President : — 
Gifts to the Society by, of ^200 to 
found the Society’s gold medal, VII, 
399-400 ; of ^150 to its Research Fund, 
VIII, 396-397 ; of a thousand-franc 
note to the same, IX, 428; and ,£510 
to its General Purposes Fund, X, 
357 - 

Saltus, the John Sanford Saltus gold 
medal awarded to : — 

191 1. P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, F.S.A., 
VII, 403. 

1912. Miss Helen Farquhar, VIII, 394. 
Rules of the, VII, 407-41 1. 

Saxon, Anglo, uncertain mints, VI, 13-48. 
„ coins found at Cuerdale, I, 12-26. 

„ „ „ in the Isle of Man, V, 

85-96. 

Scarborough Mint, temp. Charles I., II, 
307-310. 

Sceattas, of Northumbria, I, 65-96. 

„ St. Cuthbert’s, VIII, 49-54. 

„ of the Archbishops of York, II, 
7-20. 

Scotland, treasure trove in the north of, 
HI. 3 2 9 - 33 6 - 


Seals, great, of William I. and II., II, 
1 19-125. 

„ „ „ Stephen, X, 53 ~ 5 6 - 

Shakespeare, portraiture of, VII, 143-198. 
Sherwood Foresters, war medals of the, X, 
267-304. 

Shirley-Fox, J. S., R.B.A., see also Fox, 
H. B., and : — 

The cross as a mint-mark, V, 13 5-1 44. 
Die-making in the twelfth century, VI, 
191-196. 

Short-cross coins, the Colchester hoard, I, 
61-64, 1 13 -122 - 
» » . i) die for, I, 359-360. 

South-Ferriby, Ancient British coins found 
at, III, 1-16. 

Spanish dollar and West Indian colonies, 
I, 287-298. 

„ „ counter-marked for Old 

Canada, 1765, I, 353- 
354 - 

Stainer, C. L., Oxford silver pennies, I, 
37 2 - 375 - 

Stamford, coins of Alfred found at, I, 

37 1 - 

Stephen, a numismatic history of the 
reign of, VI, 17 7-190 ; VIII, 
87-136; X, 43-71. 

„ hoard of coins of the reign of, 
found at Sheldon, Derbyshire, 
VII, 27-90. 

„ coins of, found at Nottingham, 
I, 3 o- 3 2 - 

„ „ „ „ at Awebridge, 

I, 34 2 - 

Stephen and Henry II., coins of, found 
at Awebridge, III, 344-349. 

Stroud, F., Recorder of Tewkesbury : — 
Brief musings on the exurgat money, I, 
163-168. 

Some national characteristics numis- 
matically explained, II, 1-6. 

Stuart coins and medals, portraiture on, 
V, 145-262; VI, 2T3-286; VII, 199- 
268; VIII, 207-274; IX, 237-294; 
X, 199-266. 

Stuarts, portraiture of the, on the Royalist 
badges, II, 243-290. 

Styca impression on leaden cross, IV, 

235-238- 

Stycas, I, 65-96. 

„ of the Archbishops of York, II, 
7-20. 

„ of Hithelred I., X, 1-8. 
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Stycas, St. Cuthbert’s, VIII, 49~54- 

„ from the York Find, VII, 331- 
334- 

Symonds, Henry, F.S.A. : — 

The coinage of Queen Mary Tudor, 
1 553 — 1 558, illustrated from the 
Public Records, VIII, 179-202. 

The coinage of James I. as disclosed 
by the Trials of the Pyx, etc., IX, 
207-228. 

The Chester Mint of Charles I., IX, 
2 35~ 2 3 6 - 

The documentary evidence for the 
coinages of Henry VII. and VIII., 
etc., X, 127— 172. 


T. 

Tamworth Hoard of William II.’s coins, 
II, 111-114. 

Time, Anglo-Saxon computation of, IV, 
241-310. 

Tin coinage of Ireland, I, 169-264. 

Traditions of buried treasure, I, 9-60. 

Treasure, buried, some traditions, records 
and facts, I, 9-60. 

Treasure trove, the Treasury and the 
trustees of the British Museum, by 
P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, F.S.A. , I, 
333-348. 

Treasure trove, traditions, records and 
facts of, I, 9-60. 

Treasure trove in the North of Scotland, 
HI, 329—336. 

Token, a Washington, X, 325-330. 

Tokens, leaden, IV, 317-326. 

Tokens, notes on the private, their 
issuers and die-sinkers, by S. H. 
Hamer, I, 299-332 ; II, 369-396. 

Tokens, seventeenth-century, of North- 
amptonshire, VI, 305-356 ; VII, 269- 
330; VIII, 303-360; X, 319-324. 

Tokens, the nineteenth-century token 
coinage by W. J. Davis ; a review, by 
S. H. Hamer. 

Tudor coins and medals, portraiture on, 
IV, 79 -I 44- 

U. 

Upton, Edward, with P. W. P. Carlyon- 
Britton, provides the Society’s suite of 
rooms, see Council’s Reports, I-V. 


V. 

Victoria, the bronze coins of Queen, IV, 
193-220. 

Vreeland, Nehemiah : — 

Wampum : the native substitute for 
currency in North America, VII, 
341-35°- 

W. 

Wales, the Saxon, Norman and Plan- 
tagenet coinage of, II, 31-56. 

„ coinage of Howel Dda, II, 31-41. 
„ penny of Llywelyn, son of Cad- 
wgan, VIII, 83-86. 

,, Roman coins found on the Little 
Orme’s Head, III, 17-58 ; VI, 
5-12 ; IX, 81-88. 

„ the Little Orme’s I-Iead Hoard of 
Roman coins, III, 17-58. 

„ the Pembroke Mint, II, 54-56. 

„ the Rhuddlan Mint, II, 41-46. 

„ the St. David’s Mint, II, 47-54- 
Wampum currency, VII, 341-350. 

War, the influence of, on the coinage of 
England, by Lt.-Col. H. W. Morrieson, 
F.S.A., IV, 1-16. 

War medals : — 

Interesting British, VII, 335-34° j X', 
3°7- 

The 43rd Foot, VIII, 275—302. 

The 45th Regiment, X, 267-304. 

The Callis naval medal, X, 305-306. 
Peninsular War, X, 307. 

See Vols. I-X. 

Weightman, P'leet-Surgeon A. E., R.N., 
F.S.A. : — 

The royal farthing tokens, 1613-1636, 

III, 181-218. 

The bronze coins of Queen Victoria, 

IV, 193—220. 

Weights, coin, VI, 287-304. 

Wells, William C. 

Seventeenth-century tokens of North- 
amptonshire, VI, 305—356 ; VII, 
269-330; VIII, 303-360; X, 319- 
3 2 4- 

A Washington token, X, 325-330. 

West Indian Colonies, the Spanish dollar 
as adapted for currency in our, by J. B. 
Caldecott, I, 287-298. 

Whitchurch hoard of William I.’s coins, 
II, 1 1 5. 
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William I. and II. : — 

A numismatic history of, by P. W. P. 
Carlyon-Britton, F.S.A., II, 87—184; 
III, 1 17-242; IV, 47 - 78 ; V, 97- 
122 ; VI, 147-176 ; VII, 1-26 ; VIII, 
61-82; IX, 129-144; X, 33-42. 
The coinage of, by F. Spicer, reviewed, 
II, 427-428. 

William III., some notes on the great 
recoinage of, 1695-1699, by Philip 
Nelson, F.S.A., III, 223-229. 
AVinchcombe Mint, the, VI, 49-54. 
AA’inchester, its treasure, letup. William II., 
26-29. 

AVinter, Charles : — 

Notes on some interesting British war 
medals, VII, 335-34°- 
A unique naval relic of 1742: the 
Callis medal, X, 305-306. 


An interesting group of decorations of 
the Peninsular AVar, X, 307. 

AA r ood, AVilliam, the coinage of, for the 
American colonies, 1722-1733, by 
Philip Nelson, F.S.A., I, 265-286. 


Y. 

Yeates, G. C., F.S.A., on leaden tokens, 
IV, 317-326. 

York, the sceattaand styca coinage of the 
early Archbishops of, by Major A. 
B. Creeke, II, 7-20. 

„ hoards of AVilliam I.’s coins, II, 
105-109, 1 15. 

Youghal Mint, temp. Charles I., II, 350- 
353 - 
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A. 

Aberystwith, Bushell and the silver mines 
near, 176 et set/. 

„ Castle besieged and taken, 

179. 

„ „ the room used for 

minting operations 
in, located, 173- 
174. 

, Charles I. authorizes the 

establishment of a mint at, 
174, 181. 

„ coins of Charles I., details of 
the, 184-192, 195, 
196-197. 

„ „ of Charles I., table 

showing the sequence 
of the obverses and 
reverses of, 195. 

„ mint of Charles I., 177-178, 

194 - 195 . 35 2 - 
„ „ mark, 175, 184. 

„ „ coins struck at the, to 

have plume of 
feathers on both 
sides, 174, 1 8 r- 1 82. 
„ „ output of the, 182, 

192-193- 

„ „ removed to Shrews- 

bury, and later to 
Oxford, 182. 

,, officers and salaries at the 
mint of, 178. 

Aberystwith in the Reign of Charles l, 
Notes on the Mint at, I 73 ~i 79 > 353- 
Aberystwith, The Coinage of, 1637-42, 

181-197, 353. 

Abyssinia, the 45th at, 280-281. 
Abyssinian campaign, medals for the, 300, 
301. 

./Ethelred, King of West Saxons, besieges 
Nottingham, 33. 


.dithelred I. of Northumbria and Alf- 
wald II., links uetween 
coins of, 5 et set/. 

„ „ coins of, i-S, 353. 

„ „ stycas of, 3, 4. 

» II., 6. 

„ „ coins of, s, 8. 

„ „ Nottingham mint of, 34. 

^Ethelstan, Nottingham mint of, 33-34. 

„ to Norman Conquest, Oxford 

mint from, 37. 

/Ethehvald Moll, coins of, 4. 

Agincourt, the Nottinghamshire Archers 
at, 280. 

Ailesbury, Lord, extracts from memoirs 
of, 204, 221. 

Albuhera bar on Peninsular medal, 290, 
302. 

Alchorne, assay-master to the mint, 203. 
Alchred, coins of, r, 4. 

» King, 1, 2. 

Alexander of Scotland, seal of, 54. 

,, III., find of coins of, at Step- 
pingley, 72. 

Alexandra, Her Majesty Queen, letter of 
condolence to, 340. 

Alfred, Lincoln mint of, u. 

„ London mint of, x 1. 

„ Oxford mint of, 15, 16, 37, 38. 

„ Winchester mint of, 29. 

Alfwald I., King of Northumbria, 2. 

„ „ King of Northumbria, coins 

of, 2, 7- 

„ II, 6. 

„ „ coins of, 5. 

„ „ links between coins of Aithel- 

red I. and, 5 et seq. 

Allen, D, and the copper coinage of 
Anne, 242. 

Allmey, Elisha, token of, 322. 

Allwood, Sergeant W, medal awarded to, 
29?. 

Almeide, the 45th at, 274. 
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Almenara, medal commemorating the 
Battle of, 213, 251. 

Alsop, G., medal awarded to, 294. 

Amadas, Robert, goldsmith, deputy 
master-worker of the Tower mint, 
temp. Henry VIII., 136, 137, 142, 
146. 

Ambrose, Edward, and the copper coinage 
of Anne, 241. 

Andrew, Bt.-Major F., medal awarded to, 
303. 

Andrew, W. J., F.S.A. : — 

A Numismatic History op the Reign of 
Stephen , a.d. i i 35-1 154 (continued), 
43- 6 7- 

angel adopted as the unit of weight and 
value, 140. 

„ quarter, issue of the, 151, 152, 153. 

Angel, R., apothecary, medal awarded to, 
301. 

Anne, accession medal of, 223, 224, 347. 

,, and Prince George of Denmark 
medal, 220-221, 251, 252, 253, 
347- 

„ character and personality of, 200- 
201, 203-204, 205, 214, 221, 
244. 

„ cliche of, 218-219. 

„ coins of, 203, 210, 213, 214, 221, 
23 2 » 233, 235, 236, 237, 238, 

242, 243. 347- 

„ coronation medals of, 203, 209, 
223, 224, 225-227, 264, 347. 

„ counter boxes and seals with busts 
of, 347- 

„ expenses of the coinage of, 239. 

,, finished puncheon for a medal of, 
216. 

„ her simplicity in dress, 201. 

„ medals and medallions of, 199,202, 
203, 209, 210, 2 11, 212, 213, 
215, 216, 217, 220, 221, 222, 
223, 224, 251, 252, 253, 260, 
264, 265, 346, 347. 

„ mezzotint of, 209-210. 

„ no medals given for the various 
campaigns of, 268. 

„ output of the mint in certain years 
of, 246. 

„ patterns of, 200, 213, 234, 242, 

243. 2 44» 245- 

„ payment for coronation medals of, 
226-227. 

„ plaques of 211, 346. 


Anne, portraiture of, 200, 201, 202, 203, 
205, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 
219, 220, 22r, 222, 223, 224, 
237. 238, 244, 260. 

,, Portraiture of our Stuart Monarchs 
on their Coins and Medals. 
Part V, 199-266, 34S. 

„ Roettier's portrait of, 2 15-221. 

„ statue of, at Blenheim Palace, 201, 
212. 

„ ,, „ at St. Paul's, 2 10-2 13. 

„ the personal influence of, on her 
coinage, 200, 205. 

„ the Scottish mint of, 230-239. 

„ unfinished matrix for a medal of, 
215, 216. 

„ weight of Coronation medals of, 
225-226. 

“Annulet enclosing a pellet,” concerning 
the privy sign on coins, temp. Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI., 166, 170. 
Anscombe, Alfred, F.R.Hist.Soc. : — 
The Names of Old-English Mint 
Tcnvns : their original form and 
meatiifig and their epigraphical corrup- 
tion (continued), 9-31, 346. 
Anscombe, Alfred, on the spelling of 
Stephen’s name, 59-60. 
arched crown, introduction of the, temp. 
Henry VII., 129. 

Archers, the Nottinghamshire, at Agin- 
court, 280. 

Ardeson, George, warden of the mints at 
the Tower and Calais, temp. Henry 
VIII., 136. 

Arklow, find of coins, temp. Edward IV. 

and Henry VII., at, 313-314. 3S°- 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, coins in the, 
39- 

assays of silver coins of Henry VIII., 
165-166. 

Athelstan, coins of, 338. 

„ London mint of, ir. 

„ Norwich mint of, 14. 

„ Nottingham mint of, 14. 

„ Oxford mint of, 16. 

,, Wallingford mint of, 25. 

,, Wareham mint of, 26. 

„ Warwick mint of, 27. 

„ Winchester mint of, 29. 

,, York mint of, 31. 

Atkins, Lieut. Thomas, medal awarded to, 
3°3- 
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Audley, Sir Thomas, pyx trial before, 146, 
147, 149. 

Ava, bar on Army of India medal, 299, 
300. 

„ the 45th at, 280. 


B. 

B. and R., on coins of Charles I., probably 
denoted Bristol and not the initials of 
Richard Bayley, 337. 

Badajos,bar on Peninsular medal, 290, 291, 
292, 293, 294, 295, 296, 297, 
298, 299, 302, 303, 304, 307. 

„ etc., Gold Cross for, 307. 

„ the 45th at, 276, 277. 

Baily, Edward, sculptor, 255. 

Baldwin, A. H., coins of, 75, 77, 79, 80, 
84, 85, 86, 87, 89. 

„ „ exhibits by, 336, 347, 349. 

„ „ medals of, 225, 226. 

Baldwin Brown, Professor G., and his paper 
on Sceatt Types as illustrating Anglo- 
Saxon Art, 339. 

Barbadoes, silver medal as Governor of, 
34 °- 

Barnes, A. W., tokens of, 321, 324. 

Barnwell, Lieut. -Col. Charles, C.B., medal 
awarded to, 303. 

Barry, Mrs., the actress and Queen Anne, 
201 . 

Barton and the copper coinage of Anne, 
241. 

Bath mint of Henry I., 60. 

,, star of a Knight Commander of the 
Order of the, 340. 

Bayard or Baird, the original name of the 
Washington family, 326. 

Bayley, monogram of B. and R. on coins 
of Charles I., probably denoted Bristol, 
and not the initials of Richard, 337. 

Bearly, Thomas, token issuer, notes on 
family history of, 324. 

Bearman, Thomas, coin of, 112. 

Beaumont, Ludovicde, Bishop of Durham, 

103. 

„ „ Bishop of Durham, 

coins of, 101, 

104, 105, 107. 

„ „ Bishop of Durham. 

the lion rampant, 
mark of, 104. 


Beaworth, find of coins temp. William I., 
at, 35, 39 . 4 °- 

Bebee, Thomas, token of, 323. 

Bek, Antony, Bishop of Durham, 96, 103. 
,, „ Bishop of Durham, coins of, 

96, 101, 103. 

„ „ Bishop of Durham, the cross 

moline upon the coins of, 
96. 

Bell, William, token of, 319-320. 

Belt, statue of Anne by, 211. 
belt-plate of the old Nottinghamshire 
Militia, private’s, 271, 2S3. 
belt-plates of officers of the 45th, 283, 284, 
285. 

Beresford, Francis, engraver, 244,263, 264. 
Bernhard III. of Lippe, find of coins of, 
72, 73 - 

Berwick mint of Edward II., 97, 98, ior, 
no. 

Bethune, Battle of, medal, 251. 

Bigod, Hugh, 43, 44, 51, 52. 

Bird, Francis, the sculptor, 205, 210-211, 
212, 213, 216. 

Bishop, Captain James, medal awarded to, 
3 ° 3 - 

Blenheim, Battle of, medal, 222,251-252. 
Blondeau, and remuneration to, 247-248. 
Blount, William, Lord Mountjoy, master- 
worker at the Tower mint, 134, 136- 
137, 142, 145, 146. 

Bodleian Library, coins in the, 39. 

Bonn, medal commemorating capture of, 
220, 222, 223. 

book, the open, distinctive mark of the 
Aberystwith mint, 175, 1S4. 

Boseman, George, token of, 320. 

Boskam, Jan, medallist, 222. 

Bouchain taken, medal, 251. 

Bounty medal, Queen Anne’s, 213, 216, 
217. 251, 347 - 

Bower, George, engraver, 253. 

Bowers, J., medal awarded to, 296. 

Bowes, deputy master-worker at the Tower 
mint, 142, 146. 

„ John, moneyer temp. Henry VIII., 
and mint marks, 167. 

„ Sir Martin, an under-treasurer of 
the Tower mint, 155, 

IS 6 . 157. i 5 8 . l6l > 

167. 

„ „ .. becomes master- 

worker at the Tower 
mint, 146-147, 150. 
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Bowes, Sir Martin, summoned before com- 
missioners to produce full accounts, 
156- 

Boys, Colonel E. F., medal awarded to, 
3°3- 

Bozeat, token of, 322. 

Brackley, token of, 322. 

Bradbury, Private C., medal awarded to, 
343- 

Bradshaw, J., medal awarded to, 301. 
Briot, work of, 183, 187. 

Brisbane, Major-General Sir Thomas, 277- 
278. 

Bristol mint of Henry VIII., 164. 

„ „ „ Charles I., 190, 192. 

British India, coins of, 337. 

„ Museum, coins in the, 34, 35, 38, 

39. 4°, 4h 6o . 6 9. 75. 
126, 244. 

,, „ medals or medallions in 

the, 210, 212, 218- 
219, 220, 225, 253, 

256. 

„ quarter stater, early, found in 
Sussex, 332. 

„ West Africa, coins of, 349- 
Brixworth, token of, 324. 

Brooklyn, the 45th at, 270. 

Brown, G., medal awarded to, 300. 
Browne, Jane, token of, 322. 

„ John, warden of the Tower mint, 
148, 154, 155. 

Browning, John, token of, 323. 

Brunner, Martin, 221. 

Bruun, L. E., coins of, 126. 

Bull, Samuel, engraver, 239, 244, 245, 
250. 2 57> 258, 259, 260, 262, 264, 
347- 

Bulwick, token of, 324. 

Burgred, King of the Mercians, 33. 
Burton, Frank E. : — 

The 4 5 th, 1 si Nottinghamshire Regiment , 
“ The Sherwood Foresters ,” their 
Honours and Medals, 267-304, 343. 
Burton, Frank E., exhibits by, 338. 

Bury mint of Edward III., 101, 107, 108, 
no. 

„ Richard de, Bishop of Durham, 103, 
107, 108. 

„ „ „ Bishop of Durham, first 

recorded grant of dies 
to, 107, 1 1 6. 

„ „ „ Bishop of Durham, 

privy mark of, 107. 


Busaco, bar on Peninsular medal, 289, 
290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 295, 
296, 297, 299, 302, 303, 304, 
3°7- 

„ the 45th at the Battle of, 274- 
275- 

Bushell Thomas, and the silver mines 
near Aberystwith, 
176 et. seq. 

„ „ at Coombe Martin, 

194. 

„ „ authority given to, for 

striking coins at 
Aberystwith, 174, 
181. 

„ „ becomes lessee of the 

royal mines in Wales, 
181. 

„ „ death of, 178. 


C. 

Caesars, unfinished die by John Roettier 
of the twelve, 217-218. 

Callis, Captain Smith, R.N., short account 
of his action against five Spanish galleys, 
305-306, 351. 

Callis Medal, the, A Unique Naval Relic of 
1742, 305-306, 350, 351. 

Camolin, find of Tudor and Stuart coins 
near, 315, 353-354. 

Campbell, Lieut.-Col. James, and the 
45 th . 275- 

„ Lieut.-Col. James, medal 

awarded to, 303. 

Canada, coins of, 343. 

Canterbury dies, temp. Edward III., en- 
graved at the London mint, 
109, 121. 

„ London and, amount of 

bullion coined at, between 
1307-1327, 102. 

„ mint of the long-cross coin- 

age of Henry III. and 
Edward I., 71, 72, 
73, 74, 82-89, 93- 

„ „ of Edward II., 96, 

101. 

„ „ of Edward III., 10 1, 

107, 108, 109, no. 
„ „ of Edward III., 1328- 

44, amount coined 
at the, 109. 
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Canterbury mint of Edward III., 1328- 
44, details of ac- 
counts of the, 109, 
no, 121— 122. 

„ „ of Henry VII., 128, 

35°- 

„ „ ot Henry VIII., 144, 

i49. 157, 158. 159. 
162, 163, 167, 343. 

„ „ temp. Edward II., the 

Archbishop’s pro- 
portion of the profits 
of the, 96, 113-134- 
„ „ temp. Henry VIII., coin- 

ing irons conveyed 
from the Tower to, 
159- 

Cape Colony bar on South African medal, 


343- 

Carlisle mint of Henry II., 345. 
Carlyon-Britton, P. W. P., F.S.A., 
President : — 

A Numismatic History of the Reigns of 
William I. and II. ( 1066-1 100). 
Part II. The History of the Mints, 
33-41, 350-351. 

The Earliest Noble of Richard II, 
125-126, 337-33 8 - 

Carlyon-Britton, P. W. P., coins of, 1, 35, 

39, 4°, 41, 
60, 125—126. 
„ „ „ exhibits by, 

338, 348- 

„ „ ,, on a rebus used 

as a mint 

mark, 345. 

Carrier, Robert, token issuer, note on 
family history of, 321. 
casting counters or jettons, 311. 

Cathedral church at Canterbury and else- 
where, articles of plate taken from the, 

and melted for the coinage, temp. 

Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 162- 

163. 

Caunt, T., medals awarded to, 297. 

Cave, Joseph, engraver to the Scottish 
mint of Anne, 232, 233, 234, 236, 237, 
238. 

Ceylon, coins of, 348. 

Chamberlain, moneyer, temp. Henry VIII., 
and mint marks, 167. 

Chamberlayne, Dr. Edward, 247. 
Chambers, Thomas, and the copper coin- 
age of Anne, 242. 


Charles the Bold, find of a coin of, at 
Trim, 310. 

Charles I., and the silver mines near 
Aberystwith, 176 et seq. 

„ „ authorizes the establishment 

of a mint at Aberystwith, 
174, 181. 

„ „ badge with portraits of Anne 

and, 347. 

,, ,, Bristol mint of, 190, 192. 

„ „ coins of, 335, 336, 352, 

354- 

„ „ details of coins of, found in 

Wexford, 316, 317. 

„ „ find of coins temp., at 

Camolin, co. Wexford, 
353-354- 

„ „ London mint of, 182-184, 

183 et seq., 196-197. 

„ „ Notes on the M in tat A bery st- 

mt h in the Reign of 173- 
i79. 353- 

,, ,, Oxford mint of, 182, 188, 

189, 190, 192, 194, 197. 

„ „ Shrewsbury mint of, 182, 

185, 187, 192, 196. 

„ „ silver counters temp., 336- 

337- 

„ „ the first ruler of England to 

give medals for military 
services, 268. 

„ „ the mint at Oxford temp.. 


„ „ types of the Tower coins of, 

182-184, 185 et seq., 

196-197. 

„ II., coins of, 345. 

Charlton, William, exhibits by, 347. 

Chester, distinction between the Old- 
English forms of Leicester and, 9. 

Chester, Henry Symonds and his paper 
concerning the conversion of plate into 
coin in, 337. 

Cheylesmore, Lord, D.S.O. medal from 
collection of, 291. 

Child, deputy surveyor of the meltings 
temp. Anne, 261. 

Church plate, the destruction of, temp. 

Henry VIII., 162-163. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, bar on Peninsular medal, 
290, 291, 292, 293, 

294, 296, 297, 299, 

3° 2 . 3°3 3°4> 3°7- 

„ „ etc., Gold Cross for, 307 
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Ciudad Rodrigo, the 45th at, 275-276. 
Clark, Cumberland, exhibits by, 336. 
Clarke, S. A., exhibits by, 352. 
Clausentum, find of a silver sceatta at, 
333- 

Clerk, Gabriel, engraver, 244, 250, 256, 
257, 258, 263, 264. 

„ James, engraver to the Scottish 
mint of Anne, 232, 233, 234, 
236, 237, 238, 239. 

Clerke, Sir Talbot and Sir Clement, and 
the copper coinage of Anne, 242. 
cliches, concerning, 218-219. 
clipped silver temp. Henry VIII., and 
means adopted to prevent such clip- 
ping, 130, 132, 133. 

“ clipper of the irons,” the, 129. 
clipping of coins in Ireland, concerning 
the, 314. 

Clonmel, tokens of, 350. 

Cnut, Leicester mint of, 10. 

,, Lincoln mint of, 1 1. 

„ London mint of, 11. 

,, Maldon mint of, 12. 

„ Malmesbury mint of, 13. 

„ Norwich mint of, 14. 

,, Nottingham mint of, 14. 

„ Oxford mint of, 16. 

„ Rochester mint of, 19. 

,, Romney mint of, 19. 

,, Salisbury mint of, 20. 

„ Shaftesbury mint of, 21. 

„ Southwark mint of, 22. 

„• Taunton mint of, 23. 

,, Thetford mint of, 24. 

„ Wallingford mint of, 26. 

„ Warwick mint of, 27 
„ Watchet mint of, 27. 

„ Winchcombe mint of, 29. 

,, Winchester mint of, 30. 

„ Worcester mint of, 30. 

,, York mint of, 31. 
code of Honour, Napoleon and his, 268. 
coinage duty, concerning the, 227-230. 
Collard, Richard, sent to Scottish mint 
temp. Anne, 230. 

Colley, Captain Richard C., medal awarded 
to. 303- 

colours of the 45th, concerning the, 281- 
283. 

comptoir, or counting board, 31 1. 
Conduitt, John, mint master, 254, 262. 
Conisborough Castle, reverse design of 
Stephen and the architecture of, 65. 


Coombe Martin, suggestion that coins 
of Charles I., mint-mark crown, were 
possibly struck at, 194. 

Cooper, William, and the copper coinage 
of Anne, 242. 

copper coinage of Anne, concerning the, 
239. 240. 241, 242. 

Copynger, John, warden of the mint, 145, 
148. 

corona civica , the, of the Romans, 267. 

Corunna bar on Peninsular medal, 291, 
297. 3°2, 3°3- 

Costley, Captain T. P., medal awarded to, 
302. 

Cotton, G., medals awarded to, 300. 

counterfeit groats and smaller pieces 
temp. Henry VIII., 142. 

Cowper, Lord, extracts from diary of, 204. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, and the Canterbury 
mint, 149. 

Crauford, Robert, in command of the 
Third Division, 274, 276. 

Creeke, Major, and the attribution of 
certain coins to Asthelred I., et seq. 

Crimean War, medal, 343. 

Croasdill, Gaptain G., medal awarded to, 
3°4- 

Croker, John, engraver, 203, 205, 209, 
210, 213, 214, 215, 216, 219, 220,221, 
222, 223, 226, 239, 242, 244, 245, 250, 
252. 253. 254, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 
260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266,347. 

Croker’s assistants, 263. 

Cromwell awards medals for the Battle of 
Dunbar, 268. 

„ destroys part of Aberystwith 
Castle, 179. 

cross-crosslet, sovereign with mint mark, 
probably struck by Henry VII., and 
not by Henry VIII., to which king it 
is usually assigned, 135-136. 

crosses, types of initial, on coins of 
Edward II., 98-101. 

„ types of initial, temp. Edward 
III., 107. 

Crowder, William, medal awarded to, 
292-293. 

crown, gold, and its half, disappear from 
coinage of Henry VIII., 15 1. 

„ irons used in the reign of Edward 
II., the five, 97-ior 
„ mint mark on coins of Charles I., 
suggestion as to their possible 
origin, 193-194. 
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crown of the double rose and its half, 
issue of the, 140. 

„ on coins of Stephen, the, 64-65. 
crucibles found in the excavations in the 
Castle at Aberystwith, 174. 

Culloden, medals issued for the Battle of, 
268. 

„ punch ladle as memento of the 
Battle of, 280. 

“ cumb ” = Celtic kurnba = modern Welsh 
cwm = valley, 28. 

Cunung (E) = king, on coins of Northum- 
bria, 4. 

Cyprus, coins of, 352. 


D. 

Dahl, Michael, painter, 265. 

Dale, W., F.S. A., exhibits by, 338. 

Dalton, Richard, donation of book by, 
346 . 

Dassier, James Anthony, 254. 

„ Jean, medallist, 221, 254, 255. 
Daunce, Sir John, report of, on the Tower 
mint temp. Henry VIII., 139 et set/., 
147, 152. 

David of Scotland, 43-44. 

Dawbeney, Sir Giles, Kt., Keeper of the 
Exchange within the Tower, 127, 129. 
de Beaumont of Leicester, Robert, 43. 

,, Bruchsella, Alexandre, the probable 
engraver of the new type of groats, 
etc., of Henry VII., 130-131, 134. 

„ Corbeuil, William, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 44. 

„ Gourney, Hugh, 45. 

„ Hertburn, William, son of Godfrey 
Bayard, 326. 

„ Pont de l’Arche, William, Castellan 
of Winchester and the Treasurer, 47, 
52 - 

„ Roumare, William, 45. 

,, Snoweshulle, Richard, warden of the 
York mint temp. Ed- 
ward III., 106, 108. 

„ „ Richard, sign manual of, 

106. 

,, Warenne of Surrey, William, 43, 45. 
Desmond, Thomas, Earl of, 310. 

Diamond Hill, bar on South African 
medal, 343. 

dies and puncheons, cost of, for Scottish 
mint, 231 et set/. 


Dolgelly, find of a noble of Edward III. 
near, 352. 

Dolton, Henry, token of, 324. 
donation of books by : — 

Richard Dalton, 346. 

Nathan Heywood, 335. 

H.M. The King of Italy, 354. 

Messrs. Spink & Son, 335. 
donation of portrait medal by : — 

New York Numismatic Club, 350. 
Douay, medal commemorating Battle of, 
213,251. 

double-sovereign, probably a piedfort, 136. 
„ „ with cross-crosslet, pro- 

bablyissued by Henry 
VII., 136. 

Douglas, Captain Joseph, medal awarded 
to, 303. 

Doyle, M., medals awarded to, 300. 
Drogheda mint of Edward IV., 31 1. 

„ „ Richard III., 31 1. 

„ Parliament held at, 309. 

Dublin mint of Edward IV., 309, 310, 
3 11 * 

„ temp. Edward IV., issue of coins 
from mint of, authorized, 309. 

„ token of, 350. 

“ Duke, The,” exploit of Captain Smith 
Callis and his fireship, 305-306. 
Dunbar, Cromwell awards medals for 
Battle of, 268. 

Durham, Edward II. takes over the 
temporalities of the see of, 
103, 114. 

„ mint finally closed, 149. 
Durham mint of the long-cross coinage 
of Henry III. and Edward I., 
74 . 9 X ~9 2 , 93 - 

„ „ of Edward II., 96, ior, 103, 

104. 

„ „„ „ III., 107, 108, no, 

1 12. 

„ „ „ Henry VIII., 144, 149. 

„ „ temp. Henry VII., 128. 

duty, concerning the coinage, 227-230, 
239, 249. 


E. 

E, concerning the mint mark, on coins of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 166, 
168-170. 
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E = Edinburgh on coins of Anne, 230, 234, 
2 35> 236, 237, 238. 

R( = et), on coins of Edward III. and 
Richard II., 125-126. 

E mint mark on coins of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI., probably of Tower mint, 
166, 169. 

€1, suggestion that this mint mark denotes 
Hugh Eglonby, Controller at the Tower, 
169-1 70. 

E, suggestion that this mint mark on coins 
of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. possibly 
stands for Edward Seymour, Duke of 
Somerset, 169. 

E McC on Irish token, 350. 
ea = eaha—aha (Latin aqua )= a river, 18, 
19, 24-25. 

Eadmund and Nottingham, 34. 

,, Oxford mint of, 37. 

Eadred, Oxford mint of, 37. 

Eadweard the Elder, Oxford mint of, 37. 

„ „ „ probably established 

a mint at Notting- 
ham, 33. 

„ „ „ reduces the burgh 

of Nottingham, 33. 

Eadwig, no coins of Oxford mint of, 37. 
Eadwin, the moneyer, on coins of ^Ethel- 
red I., etc., 5 et seq. 
eagi= augi = island, 24. 

Eardwulf, stycas of, 1, 3, 6, 7. 

„ the moneyer, on coins of North- 
umbria, 7. 

East India Co., medals issued by the, 268. 
ebor < ebur=a. boar, 31. 

Ecclesiastical mints of Henry VIII., on 
the closing of the, 
149. 

„ „ of Henry VII., pro- 

bably closed for a 
long period, 134. 

Ecgbercht, coins of Archbishop, 4. 

Edgar concedes minting rights to the 
Abbot of Stamford, 17. 

„ London mint of, 11. 

„ Northampton mint of, 14. 

,, Rochester mint of, 19. 

„ Southampton mint of, 21. 

„ Thetford mint of, 24. 

„ Twynham mint of, 25. 

,, Wallingford mint of, 25. 

„ Winchcombe mint of, 29. 

„ Winchester mint of, 29. 

„ York mint of, 3 r. 


Edinburgh mint of Anne, 230, 231, 

232, 233, 234, 235, 236, 237, 238, 
347 - 

Edmund, London mint of, n. 

,, Norwich mint of, 14. 

Edred, Norwich mint of, 14. 

Edward, Lincoln mint of, 11. 

Edward M., London mint of, n. 

„ II., Winchester mint of, 29. 

„ „ York mint of, 31. 

Edward the Confessor, coins of, 56, 338. 

» » » great seal of, 53. 

„ „ „ Leicester mint of 


II II 99 

II II II 

n ii >> 

» ii n 

n n ii 

ii ii n 

ii ii ii 

ii n 99 

99 99 99 

99 99 99 

»i 99 99 

99 11 >1 

11 11 n 

ii 99 99 

11 11 11 

11 ii 11 

11 11 ii 

11 11 11 

11 11 ii 

11 11 11 


10. 

Lincoln mint of, 

ir. 

London mint of, 

11. 

Maldon mint of, 

12. 

Malmesbury mint 
of, 13. 

Norwich mint of, 
14. 

Nottingham mint 
of, 14, 34. 
Oxford mint of, 
16. 

Pershore mint of, 
i7- 

Petherton mint of, 
17- 

Rochester mint 
of, 19. 

Romney mint of, 

19. 

Salisbury mint of, 

20. 

Sandwich mint of, 

21. 

Shaftesbury mint 
of, 21. 

Southwark mint 
of, 22. 

Stafford mint of, 

22. 

Sudbury mint of, 
23 - 

Tamworth mint 
of, 23. 

Taunton mint of, 

23 - 

Thetford mint of, 

24 - 
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Edward the Confessor, Wallingford mint 
of, 2 6. 

„ „ „ Wareham mint of, 

26. 

,, ,, „ Warwick mint of, 

27. 

,, „ „ Watchet mint of, 

27. 

„ „ „ Wilton mint of, 

28. 

„ „ „ Winchcombe mint 

of, 29. 

„ „ „ Winchester mint 

of, 30. 


„ „ „ Worcester mint of, 

3°- 

„ „ „ York mint of, 

3 1 - 

Edward I., coins of Henry III. and, 69- 


93- 

„ „ correction of errors in previous 

article on the long-cross 

coinage of Henry III. and, 

7°-7r. 

„ „ find of a coin of, in Leicester, 

352. 

„ ,, find of long-cross coins of 

Henry III. and, at Palmer’s 
Green, 71. 

„ „ find of long-cross coins of 

Henry III. and, at Slype, 
72-73. 74. 75- 

„ „ find of long-cross coins of 

Henry III. and, at Step- 
pingley, 71-72. 

,, „ short description of the long- 

cross coins of Henry III. 
and, 69-70. 

„ „ the coins of, 56. 

Edward /., The Long-Cross Coinage of 
Henry III. and , 69-93. 

Edward I., II., and III., halfpennies and 
farthings, temp., rio-112. 

Edward I., II., and III., Numismatic 
History of the Reigns of (continued), 
95 -I2 3- 

Edward II., classification of the types of, 
98-101. 

„ „ continues the use of his 

father’s coinage, 95, 113. 

„ „ find of coins temp., at 

Montrave, 104, 108. 

„ „ forms of the king’s name 

found on coins of, 97-98. 
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Edward II., heads, initial crosses and typi- 
cal letters on coins of, 98— 
iox. 

„ „ numismatic history of, 95-105. 

„ „ the form of the royal crown 

the characteristic distinc- 
tion in the pennies of, 97. 

„ III., coins of, 100, 101, 105, 106, 
107, 108, 337. 

„ „ find of a noble of, near Dol- 

gelly, 352. 

„ „ numismatic history of reign 

of, 1 05-1 1 2. 

„ „ the latest noble of, 125-126. 

„ „ and Richard II., a noble, a 

mule of, 126. 

„ IV., coins of, 347-348, 35°- 
„ „ Irish coins of, 309, 310, 31 1, 

312. 

„ „ and Henry VII., find of coins 

temp., at Arklow, 350. 

„ VI., coins of, 345, 348. 

„ „ details of coins of, found in 

Wexford, 316. 

„ „ London mint of, 168. 

„ „ necessity for mint marks on 

coins of, 167. 

Ed wig, Winchester mint of, 29. 

Egerton, Thomas, treasurer at the Tower, 
169. 

Elizabeth and naval awards, 268. 

„ details of coins of, found in 

Wexford, 316-317, 318. 

„ find of coins temp., at Camolin, 
co. Wexford, 353-354- 
„ illustrated pedigree of, at Hat- 
field House, 37. 

„ martlet as mint mark on coins 
of, 168. 

„ silver discovered in the lead 

mines near Aberystwith in 
reign of, 175. 

Elliott, Captain Robert, medal awarded to, 


3°4- 

Ellis, John, Comptroller of the Mint, 23t, 
240, 249, 250, 256. 

“ Entirely English,” legend on medal of 
Anne, 223-224. 

Epaulettes of an officer of the 45th, 283, 
284. 

Esher, derivation of, 16. 

Ethelred II., Lincoln mint of, 11. 

„ „ London mint of, 1 r. 

„ „ Maldon mint of, 12. 
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Ethelred II., Norwich mint of, 14. 

„ „ Oxford mint of, 16. 

„ ,, Rochester mint of, 19. 

„ „ Romney mint of, 19. 

„ „ Sandwich mint of, 21. 

„ ,, Shaftesbury mint of, 21. 

„ ' ,, Southwark mint of, 22. 

„ „ Stanwick mint of, 22, 

„ „ Sudbury mint of, 23. 

„ „ Thetford mint of, 24. 

„ „ Torksey mint of, 24. 

„ „ Wallingford mint of, 25. 

„ „ Wareham mint of, 26. 

„ ,, Watchet mint of, 27. . 

,, ,, Winchcombe mint of, 29. 

„ „ Winchester mint of, 30. 

,, „ York mint of, 31. 

Evans, George Eyre — “ .Philip Sydney 
extracts from articles by, on the mint 
at Aberystwith, 176-178. 

Exeter mint of Harold I., 349. 
exhibits by : — 

A. PI. Baldwin, 336, 347, 349. 

F. Burton, 338. 

P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, 338, 348. 
William Charlton, 347. 

Cumberland Clark, 336. 

S. A. Clarke, 352. 

W. Dale, 338. 

General C. S. Feltrim Fagan, 352. 

Miss Helen Farquhar, 335-336, 346- 
347- 

O. Fitch, 348, 354. 

L. L. Fletcher, 350, 353. 

G. R. Francis, 353. 

Major W. J. Freer, 343. 

PI. Garside, 337, 343. 345> 34§, 35 2 - 
Nathan Heywood, 338. 

H Lambert, 349. 

L. A. Lawrence, 336-337, 344, 346, 347. 
J. B. S. Mac Ihvaine, 349. 

W. M. Maish, 345, 347-348, 349- 
Lt.-Col. H. M. Morgan, 352. 

Lt.-Col. H. W. Morrieson, 352, 354. 

W. Sharp Ogden, 338. 

H. A. Parsons, 348-349. 35°. 35 2 - 
Bernard Roth, 336. 

J. Shirley-Fox, 337, 350. 

S. M. Spink, 336, 340, 352. 

J. W. Spurway, 352. 

H. Symonds, 348. 

F. Toplis, 354. 

F. A. Walters, 350, 352. 

Charles Winter, 350. 


F. 

Fagan, General C. S. Feltrim, exhibits 
by, 35 2 - 

Fallahee, L., medal awarded to, 296. 
Farmer, Richard, token issuer, notes on 
family history of, 
3 2I > 3 22 - 

„ „ token of, 323. 

Farquhar, Miss Helen : — 

Portraiture of our Stuart Monarchs on 
Their Coins and Medals, Part V., 
Anne, 199-266, 348. 

Farquhar, Miss Helen, exhibits by, 335- 
33 6 . 346-347. 

„ „ medals of, 210- 

2ir, 218, 225. 

farthings, Queen Anne’s, 243-244. 
feathers, plume of three ostrich, signi- 
fying Welsh origin of the silver, on 
coins of Charles I., 174, 181-182. 
Fenrother, Robert, master worker of the 
Tower mint, 129, 131. 
fibula, fragment of a, 338. 
field officers’ Peninsular gold medal, 287, 
302, 304, 307, 340. 

“Fighting Third,” the, 274, 276, 278, 
279- 

find of a single coin : — 

Early British quarter stater, found in 
Sussex, 352. 

silver sceatta at Clausentum, 338. 
Edward I. in Leicester, 352. 
noble of Edward III. near Dolgelly, 
35 2 - 

Charles the Bold at Trim, 310. 
find of coins : — 

temp. William I. at Beaworth, 35, 39, 40. 
„ „ „ at St. Mary Hill Church, 

39- 

„ „ „ at York, 34, 38. 

„ „ II., at Tamworth, 35, 40. 

„ long-cross period of Plenry III. 
and Edward I., at Palmer’s 
Green, 71. 

,, long-cross coins of Henry III. 
and Alexander III. at Slype, 
7 2 > 73. 74, 75- 

„ long-cross coins of Henry III., 
Edward I., and Alexander III., 
at Steppingley, 71-72. 

,, Irish coins of Henry III. at 
Steppingley, 72. 

,, Bernhard III. of Lippe, 72, 73. 
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find of coins : — 

temp. Edward II. atMontrave, 104, 108. 
„ Irish coins at Trim, 309-312. 

„ Edward IV. and Henry VII., at 
Arklow, 350. 

„ Henry VII., of half groats, in the 
county of Wicklow, 3T3-314. 

„ the Tudor and Stuart periods at 
Caniolin, co. Wexford, 315-318, 

353-354, 359- 
fiscas = fishes, 15. 

Fitch, O., exhibits by, 348, 354. 
fxas = fishes, 15. 

Fletcher, L. L., exhibits by, 350, 353. 
Fletewoode, Thomas, an under-treasurer 
of the Tower 
mint temp. Eliza- 
beth, 168. 

„ „ controller of the 

Southwark 
mint temp. 
Henry VIII., 
167-168. 

fleur-de-lys, the evolution of the, 62. 
Forbes, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas, medal 
awarded to, 304. 

45///, The, 1 st Nottinghamshire Regiment, 
“ The Sherwood Foresters ,” their 
Honours and Medals, 267-304, 343. 
45th Regiment, concerning the colours 
of the, 281-283. 

,, „ early history of the, 269- 

270. 

,, the title, originally borne by one of 
the Marine Regiments, 269-270. 
Fourdrinier, French artist, 212. 

Fox, H. B. Earle, and J. S. Shirley- 
Fox : — 

Numismatic History of the Reigns of 
Edward I., II., and III. (continued), 
95" I2 3- 

Fox, H. B. Earle, on the treasure at 
Winchester, temp. Henry I., 48-49. 
France, the origin of the fleur-de-lys, the 
badge of, 62. 

Francis, Grant R. : 

A Find of English Coins of the Tudor 
and Stuart Periods in the County of 
Wex/ord, 315-318, 359. 

Francis, G. R., exhibits by, 353. 

Fraser, Lieut.-Col. H. A., medal awarded 
to, 302. 

Freer, Major W. J., exhibits by, 343. 

„ Private W., medal awarded to, 343. 


Fuentes d’ Onor, etc., Gold Cross for, 307. 
,, ,, bar on Peninsular 

medal, 289, 291, 
292, 293, 294, 302, 
3°3- 

„ „ the 45th at the battle 

of, 275. 

full-faced portrait adopted on coinage of 
Henry VIII., 152, 153. 


G. 


Gale, George, and the mint at York temp. 
Henry VIII., 159, 160, 163. 

Galway, token of, 350. 

Garside, H., exhibits by, 337, 343, 345, 
348, 35 2 - 

ge-weorc — a military work, 21. 

Geoffrey of Anjou, 43. 

George, His Majesty, King of the 

Hellenes, 
letters of con- 
dolence on 
the death of, 
239-240. 

„ „ „ King of the 

Hellenes, 
death of, 


George noble and its half, issue of the, 

140. 

„ „ „ „ disappears 

from the coin- 
age of Henry 
VIII., 151. ■ 

„ of Denmark, Anne and Prince, 
medal, 220-221, 
251, 252, 253, 

347- 

„ „ ,, Prince, his charac- 

ter and 
personal- 
ity, 253. 

„ „ „ „ medal of, 

253-254. 

George II. concerning the Irish coinage of, 
260-261. 

„ III. and Queen Charlotte, Corona- 
tion medals of, 263. 

„ „ authorizes gold medals for 

general and field officers in 
the Peninsular War, 269. 
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George III. Irish halfpenny with GRE- 
GORIVS & HEBRIDES, 
354- 

„ V., His Majesty King, letter of 

condolence to, 340. 

German Regiment, Queen’s, 342. 
Germany, silver medal for services in, 340. 
Gibraltar medal, temp. Anne, 251. 

Gift of H510 to the Society, by John 
Sanford Saltus, Vice-President, 351,357. 
Glover, William, token of, 322. 
gold coins temp. Henry VIII., proclama- 
tion to prevent the export of, 

152-153- 

„ crown and half, of Henry VIII. 
reinstated, 157. 

„ cross for Peninsular War, 307. 

„ medal, Peninsular, 287, 302, 304, 
3°7> 34°- 

„ standard of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI., the debasement of 
the, 133. 

“gold pence,” as to the meaning of, 133. 

Gorey, token of, 350. 

gorget, history of the, 271-272. 

„ worn by Col. Nevile, original silver, 
271, 283. 

Grantley, Lord, and coins of Hsthelred I., 1. 

„ „ coins of, 1, 3. 

grapple, mint mark, suggested as a rebus, 
345- 

graving, expenses of, temp. George II., 
261-262. 

Greece, Royal Family of, letter of con- 
dolence to the, and reply thereto, 339- 
340. 343-344- 

Greeks, the first to give honours and 
decorations for military services, 267. 
Green, Edward, mint engraver, temp. 
Charles I., 18 1. 

Greenwood, Major, of the 45th, 277. 
GREGORIVS & HEBRIDES, Irish 
halfpenny of George III., with, 354. 
Gregory, Dr. David, overseer of the 
Edinburgh mint of Anne, 230. 

Griffiths, Corporal T., medal awarded to, 
293- 

„ Drummer T., medal awarded to, 
300. 

groats of Aberystwith mint of Charles I., 
details of the, 188-189, 197. 

Guard, Lieut.-Col. William, of the 45th 
Regiment, 272, 273, 274, 287-289, 

302. 


Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, and his 
Queen, silver counter with portraits of, 
337- 

Gwyn, Major, commands the 45th, 274. 


H. 

Haley, Henry, sent to Scottish mint, temp. 
Anne, 230. 

half-crowns of Aberystwith mint of 

Charles I., details of the, 184-185, 196. 

half-groats of Aberystwith mint of 

Charles I., details of the, 190-191, 197. 

halfpennies of Anne, pattern, 244, 245. 

halfpenny of Aberystwith mint of 

Charles I., t92, 197. 

Hama = a “cricket,” also “womb,” 13. 

Hama = the “skin,” a “covering,” and a 
“surplice,” 13. 

Hamer, S. H., joint author with R. Dalton 
of “ The Provincial Token Coinage of 
the Eighteenth Century,” 346. 

“ Hamtun,” derivation of, 13. 

Hanover, the Arms of, omitted from long 
service and good conduct medals, 301- 
302. 

Hanoverian Guelphic Order, collar, jewel 
and star of the Grand Cross of the 
Royal, 340. 

Hardwick, Captain W., medal awarded to, 
3°3- 

Hardyman, Capt., of the 45th, 276. 

Harold I., Exeter mint of, 349. 

„ „ Leicester mint of, 10. 

„ „ Lincoln mint of, 11. 

„ „ Norwich mint of, 14. 

,, „ Rochester mint of, 19. 

„ „ Thetford mint of, 24. 

,, „ Wallingford mint of, 26. 

,, „ Warwick mint of, 27. 

„ „ Winchester mint of, 30. 

„ ,, York mint of, 31. 

Harold II., coins of, 57. 

„ ,, Leicester mint of, 10. 

„ „ London mint of, 11. 

„ „ Nottingham mint of, 14. 

„ „ Oxford mint of, 16. 

„ ,, Rochester mint of, 19. 

„ „ Romney mint of, 19. 

„ ,, Shaftesbury mint of, 21. 

„ ,, Southwark mint of, 22. 

„ „ Thetford mint of, 24. 
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Harold II., Wallingford mint of, 26. 

„ „ Wareham mint of, 26. 

„ „ Warwick mint of, 27. 

„ ,, Wilton mint of, 28. 

„ „ Winchcombe mint of, 29. 

„ „ Winchester mint of, 30. 

„ „ York mint of, 31. 

harp, coins illustrating varieties of the 
form of the, exhibited, 354, 359. 
Harrington, Thomas, Aberystwith stamps 
handed over to, 194. 

Harringworth token of, 324. 

Harris, Henry, engraver at the Mint, 205, 
256, 257. 

„ Matthew, medal awarded to, 297. 
Harthacnut, Leicester mint of, 10. 

„ Nottingham mint of, 14. 

„ Southwark mint of, 22. 

„ Winchester mint of, 30. 

heads, type of, on coins of Edward II., 
98-ior. 

Hearne, Thomas, the antiquary, anecdote 
by, in connection with the silver coin- 
age, temp. Henry VIII., 162. 

■“ Hearts,” “ The Chain of,” medal, 223. 
Heaton, A. G. H., portrait medal of, 
350. 

Henrietta Maria, silver counter with 
portrait of, 337- 

Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester, 
44. 46, 47- 

„ coins issued by Bishop, with 
correct rendering of Stephen’s 
name, 60. 

„ Prince, son of the Empress 
Matilda, 5t. 

„ I., altitude of the Church at the 

death of, 44. 

„ „ coins of, 48, 57, 60. 

„ „ death of, 43. 

„ „ political conditions at the death 


of. 43 44- f 

„ „ said to have disinherited his 

daughter on his deathbed, 
and probable reasons for 
same, 51. 

„ „ seal of, 54, 

„ II., coins of, 56, 345. 

„ III., coins of. 56, 338. 

„ „ find of Irish coins of, at 

Steppingley, 72. 

„ „ and Alexander III., find of 

long-cross coins of, at Slype, 


72-73, 74, 75- 


Henry III, and Edward I., coins of, 69- 

93- 

,, „ „ „ „ correction of 

errors in 
prev ious 
article on 
the long- 
cross coin- 
age of, 70- 
7i- 

„ ,, „ „ „ find of coins 

oflong-cross 
period of, 
at Palmer’s 
Green, 71. 

,, ,, >, ,, „ find of long- 

cross coins 
of, at Step- 
pingley, 71- 

72. 

„ „ „ „ „ short descrip- 

tion of the 
long - cross 
coins of, 69- 
7°- 

Henry III. and Edward /. The Long- 

Cross Coinage of (continued), 69-93. 

Henry IV., coins of, 352. 

„ VI., Irish coin of, 311-312. 

„ „ London groat of rosette issue 

of, 35°- 

„ VII., coins of, 344, 348, 349, 

35°- 

„ „ commission issued for the 

introduction of the sove- 
reign of, 128. 

„ „ find of coins of, in Wicklow, 

3 13-3 *4- 

„ „ „ temp. Edward 

IV. and, at 
Arklow, 350. 

„ „ first indenture of, for striking 

coins, 127. 

„ „ introduction of the new type 

of groats and half-groats 

of, 130-131- 

„ „ Irish coins of, 31 r. 

„ ,, matrix of a seal, temp., 

349- 

„ „ possible reason for the rarity 

of the 2or. and ior. gold 
pieces of, 133. 

„ „ second indenture for the 

coinage of, 129. 
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Henry VII. sovereign with mint mark 
cross-crosslet — hitherto 
assigned to Henry VIII. — 
probably struck by, 135- 
136. 

„ „ the ecclesiastical mints of, 

probably closed for a long 
period, 134. 

„ „ the half and quarter ryall of, 

ordered but not yet known 
to exist, 127—1 28. 

„ „ third coinage of, 130,131. 

„ „ and Henry VIII. The 

Documentary Evidctice 
for the English Royal 
Coinages of, 1 2 7-1 7 1 , 


JJ 


JJ 


JJ 

JJ 


JJ 


JJ 


JJ 


J J 


JJ 


JJ 


JJ 

JJ 


JJ 


JJ 


JJ 


349- 

VIII., a tabular index to the 
standards of fineness or- 
dered for the six coinages 
of, 171. 

„ assays of silver coins of, 
165-166. 

„ coins of, 345. 343 , 349- 

„ concerning the sovereign of, 

135. *3 6 - 

„ ecclesiastical mints, temp., 
144, 149. 

„ first mint indenture of, 134- 
J 35- 

„ full-faced portrait adopted 
on coins of, 152, 153. 

„ gain per lb. weight on the 
debased coinage of, 159, 
162. 

„ half ryal and quarter ryal, 
probably not struck by, 

136. 

„ introduction of a new stand- 
ard of gold by, 140. 

„ London mint of, 168. 

„ no instruction found for 
striking on the coins the 
initials of the consorts of, 
154- 

„ observations on the mint 
marks on some of the late 
coins with the portrait and 
titles of, 166-170. 

„ profile portrait of, first sub- 
stituted for that of his 
father, 141. 

„ see of Oxford created in 
reign of, 36. 


Henry VIII., some notes as to occur- 
rences on the death of, 
163-164. 

„ „ sovereigns of, reference to, 

142. 

„ „ the coinages of, 1 34-1 71. 

„ „ the first coinage of, 134- 


*37- 

„ „ „ second coinage of, 138- 

149. 

„ „ „ third coinage of, 150- 

iS4- 

„ „ „ fourth coinage of, 154- 

157- 

„ „ „ fifth coinage of, 157- 

161. 

„ „ ,, sixth coinage of, 161— 

165. 

„ „ warrants and proclamation 

relating to second coinage 
of, 139 et seq. 

heraldic devices as mint marks on coins, 

temp. Henry VIII., 167. 

I-Ieywood, Nathan, donation of his paper, 
The Crosses at Sandbach, 


335- 

„ Nathan, exhibits by, 338. 

Hib. Rex. adopted on the third coinage of 
Henry VIII., 152. 

HIB. REX. on some groats of 2nd issue 
of Henry VIII. with mint mark Pheon, 
150- 

Hill, Abigail, a favourite of Queen Anne, 
204. 

„ Lieutenant R., medal awarded to, 
304- 

hoards of coins, and the probable explana- 
tion why they are so often found in 
churchyards, 50. 

Hoblyn, R. A., on the Edinburgh coins of 
Anne, 235-236, 238. 

Hoggie, Staff-Surgeon T., medal awarded 
to, 3°3- 

Honduras, coins of British, 345. 

honours borne on the colours of the 45th, 
282. 

„ for military services under the 
Greeks and Romans, 267-268. 

hop tallies or tokens, 352. 

Howes, William, token issuer, notes on 
family history of, 322. 

„ William, token of, 323. 

Hulland, Corporal John, medal awarded 
to, 299. 
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Humphrey, Captain B. G., medal awarded 
to, 302-303. 

Hunter Collection, Glasgow, coins in the, 
38. 39, 4i- 

Huson, Captain Charles, medal awarded 
to, 304. 

Huy, medal commemorating capture of, 
220. 


I. 

India, Army of, medal, 290, 299, 300. 
Ireland, title of King of, added to coins of 
Henry VIII., 150. 

„ types of harp in the arms of, on 
Aberystwith coins of Charles I., 
184. 

Irish coinage of George II., concerning 
the, 260—261. 

,, coins, find of, at Trim, 309-312. 

„ „ of Henry III., find of long- 

cross, at Slype, 72-73. 

„ „ „ Henry III., find of, at 

Steppingley, 72. 

„ „ „ Edward IV., 348, 350. 

„ „ „ Henry VII., 350. 

„ tokens bearing harp as the device, 
353- 

Isham, Gardenar, token of, 324. 

Italy, H.M. the King of, donation of book 
by, 354- 


J- 

Jacobite Risings, medals issued during the, 
268. 

James, Prince, medal with portrait of, 347. 
„ I., coins of, 348. 

„ „ details of coins of, found in 

Wexford, 317. 

„ „ find of coins temp., at Camolin, 

co. Wexford, 353-354- 
„ „ silver counter with portrait of, 

336. 

„ II., gun money of, 354- 
„ III. or IV., pennies of, 130. 

John, the coins of, 56. 

Joy, Colour-Sergeant H., medal awarded 
t0 > 343- 
VOL. X. 


K. 

K, concerning the mint mark, on coins 
temp. Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 
166, 167. 

K, Sir John Evans’ theory that this mint 
mark stood for Katherine, the Queen 
Dowager of Henry VIII., 167. 

P (= k) the runic, on stycas of Northum- 
bria, 6. 

Kellawe, Richard de, Bishop of Durham, 

103, 1 15. 

,, Bishop, the crosier mark of, 103- 

104. 

Kellew, coins of Bishop, 101, 103, 104. 

King’s Cliffe, token of, 322. 

Kingston’s Horse, 280. 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, 20 r, 205, 206, 207, 
208-209, 2IO > 2I2 > 
217, 254. 

„ „ „ supplies a sketch 

for a coin of 
Anne, 209-210. 

Knight, Thomas, an under-treasurer of 
the Tower mint, 155, 
157, 158, 161. 

Knowles, Sergeant J ., medals awarded to, 
301. 

L. 

Lambert, H., exhibits by, 349. 

Lamport, tokens of, 319, 323. 

(Old Welsh) = “ llan" = en- 
closure, land, 18. 

Lancashire Volunteer Artillery (circa) 
1839, belt clasp of the, 343. 

Lawrence, L. A., F.S.A. : — 

The Long-Cross Coinage of Henry III. 
and Edward I. (continued), 69-93. 

Lawrence, L. A., and coins of second issue 
of Henry VIII., with 
HIB. REX., 150. 

„ „ exhibits by, 336-337, 344- 

346, 347- 

lead mines near Aberystwith, Ruding on 
the, 175. 

Le Clerk, Gabriel, engraver, 244, 250, 256, 
2 57> 258, 263, 264. 

Lee, Archbishop, receives irons for use of 
the York mint, 149. 

Legion of Honour of Napoleon, 268. 

Leicester and Chester, distinction between 
the Old-English forms of, 9. 

2 E 
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Leicester, derivation of, 9-10. 

„ find of a coin of Edward I. in, 
. 3S 2 - 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 9-10. 

„ mint of Cnut, 10. 

„ „ „ Harold I., 10. 

„ „ „ Harthacnut, 10. 

,, „ „ Edward the Confessor, 


„ ' „ „ Harold II., 10. 

Lely, Sir Peter, 201. 

Le Marchand, David, carver in ivory, 
256. 

Lemovices=Limoges, 12. 

Leofdegn, characteristics of certain coins 
of Withered II. struck by the moneyer, 
2. 

letters, single, as mint marks on coins, 
temp. Henry VIII., 167. 

„ typical, on coins of Edward II., 
98-101. 

Library of the Society : catalogue of books 
in the, 363-371. 

ligation of the letters on coins of the 
long-cross period of Henry III. and 
Edward I., concerning the, 73. 
Lightfoot, Major-General T., 302. 
Limbourg, medal commemorating capture 
of, 220. 

Lincoln, derivation of, 10. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 10-11. 

,, mint of Alfred, 11. 

,, „ „ Edward, 11. 

„ „ „ Ethelred II., 11. 

„ „ „ Cnut, 11. 

„ „ ,, Harold I., n. 

„ „ „ Edward the Confessor, 11. 

„ VV. S. and Son, coin of, 38. 
Litchfield, derivation of, 10. 

“ Logres "—name given in old romance to 
the central parts of England south of 
the Humber and Mersey, 10. 

Lombard goldsmiths, sign adopted by the, 
143- 

London and Canterbury, amount of bullion 
coined at, from 1307 to 1327, 
102. 

„ Bridge, cost of building two arches 
of, in 1130, 49. 

„ derivation of, 1 1. 

„ groat of “ rosette ” issue of Henry 
VI., 350. 


London mint 

» t) 

a >j 

a » 

a a 

a >> 

a »> 

» j> 


of Alfred, ir. 

„ Athelstan, 11. 

,, Edmund, 11. 

„ Edgar, ri. 

,, Edward M., 11. 

,, Ethelred II., n. 

„ Cnut, 1 1. 

„ Edward the Confessor, 


11. 


>1 

>) 


» 


)> 


>) 


)) 


>> 


>> 




,, ,, Harold II., n. 

,, >, the long-cross coinage of 

Henry III. and Ed- 
ward I., 71, 72, 73, 
74-82, 93. 

>, „ Edward II., 96, 98, 101, 

104. 

„ » Edward III., 101, 107, 

105, 109, no. 

,, ,, Edward III., 1328-1344, 

amount coined at the, 
109. 

„ „ Edward III., 1328-1344, 

details of accounts 
of the, 109, 1 10, 121- 
122. 

„ „ Henry VII., 128. 

„ ,, „ „ find of coins 

of, in Wicklow, 313- 
3 X 4- 

„ „ Henry VIII., 168. 

,, ,, Edward VI., 168. 

,, „ Charles I., 182-184, 185 
et set/., 196-197. 

Stephen’s triumphal entry into, 
46. 


“Long” cross coinage of Henry III. and 
Edward I., tables of moneyers and 
types of the, 93. 

Long service and good conduct medals, 


300, 301. 

„ „ medal introduced by 

William IV., 269, 301-302. 
Louisberg, the 45th at, 270. 

Lowry, Lieutenant A., medal awarded to, 
302. 

Lundy Island, coins of Charles I. possibly 
struck at, 193. 

„ „ Thomas Bushell in, 193. 

Lydford, derivation of, 11. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 

Chronicles, 1 1. 

Lymne, derivation of, 12. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 

Chronicles, 12. 
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Lynch, Germyn, master worker of the 
mint of Dublin and Trim, 310. 

Lyon, Lieut.-Gencral Sir James Frederick, 
decorations of, 340. 

Lyon, Lieut.-General Sir James Frederick, 
short account of life and services of, 
340-342. 

M. 

Mac Ilwaine, J. B. S., R.H.A. : — 

A Find of English Half Groats of 
Hetiry VII in the County of Wick- 
low, 313-314- 

Notes on some Irish Coins foinid at 
Trim, 309-312, 351. 

Mac Ilwaine, J. B. S., exhibits by, 349. 
Mackenzie, Lieutenant Robert, medal 
awarded to, 304. 

Macpherson, Bt. -Major J., medal awarded 
to, 303. 

McPherson, Lieutenant, of the 45th, 277. 
MSI (Old-English) = (1) meal; (2) 
image, picture, 12. 

Magdala, the 45th at the capture of, 280. 
Maish, YV. M., exhibits by, 345, 347, 349. 
Makin, J., medal awarded to, 298. 

Maldon, derivation of, 12. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 12. 

„ mint of Ethelred II., 1 2. 

„ „ „ Cnut, 12. 

„ „ „ Edward the Confessor, 

12. 

Malmesbury, derivation of, 13. 

„ early forms of, in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicles, 13. 

„ mint of Cnut, 13. 

„ „ „ Edward the Con- 

fessor, 13. 

Malplaquet, Battle of, medal, 251. 
Manners, Lieut.-Col. Russell, C.B., group 
of medals, etc., awarded to, 
307. 35°- 

„ Lieut.-Col. Russell, C.B., short 
account of the services of, 
3°7- 

Marius, an example of promotion for 
military service, 268. 

Marlborough, Cities captured by, medal, 
220. 

„ Sarah, Duchess of, 2or, 

204, 205, 212. 


Marsham, Mrs., a favourite of Anne, 205. 
Martin, Major A., medal awarded to, 302. 
Martlet, as mint mark on coins, temp. 

Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 
i67-r68. 

„ on coins of Elizabeth, 168. 

Mary, no mint marks necessary on coins 
of, 167. 

Master-worker in the mint, abolition of 
the office of, 154. 

Master-workers at the mint, a formal 
acquittance for, temp. Henry VIII., 147. 
Matilda, concerning the claim of, to the 
throne, 50 et. seq. 

„ Empress, 43-45 et - se< ?-< 49. 5°- 
medals of the 45th, 287-302. 

„ temp. Anne, petition to Lord High 
Treasurer for permission to 
engrave and sell, 250-25 r. 
Medeshamstede, Edgar grants a moneyer 
to, 22. ■ 

Medeshamstedi = Peterborough, 17. 
Melton, William, Archbishop of York, 105, 
106, 115-116. 

Members of the Society, 373-388. 

Merit, Regimental Order of, 340, 342. 
Merovingian trientes, comparison between 
the designs on the sceattas and those on 
the, 339- 

Meuse, Capitulation of the Towns on the, 
medal, 223. 

Middleton, Sir Hugh, and the New River 
Channel, 165. 

„ Sir Hugh, and the silver mines 
near Aberystwith, 175, 176 
et. seq., 195. 

Milo Fitz Walter, Constable of Gloucester, 
seal of, 54. 

Milton, cost of striking medals of, 227. 
Minorca, Battle of, medal, 251. 

Mint collection, coins in the Royal, 40. 
Mint marks of the London mint of 
Charles I., 182-184, 196, 
197. 

„ „ on coins of Henry VIII., 

probable reason for intro- 
duction of, 166. 

„ „ on some of the late coins 

with the portrait and 
titles of Henry VIII., 
observations on the, 166- 
170. 

„ temp. Anne, expenses and charges 
of the, 227-230. 


2 E 2 
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Mint Towns : The Names of Old-English, 
their original form and meaning, 
and their Epigraphical Corrup- 
tion, 9-31, 346. 

Molyneux, 206. 

Moneyers and types of the long-cross 
coinage of Henry III. and 
Edward I., tables of, 93. 

„ the Corporation of, concerning 
the, and also their difficulties, 
24c 246, 247, 248, 249. 
monograms as mint marks on coins, temp. 
Henry VIII., 167. 

Mons, medal commemorating taking of, 
251 - 

Monte Video, the 45th at, 273. 

Montrave, find of coins, temp. Edward II., 
at, 104, 108. 

More, Sir Thomas, and the Mint, 145. 
Morgan, Brigade-Surgeon Lt.-Col. 
H. M., V.D. : — 

Notes on the Mint at Aberystwith in the 
Reign of Charles I., 173-179, 353. 
Morgan, Lt.-Col. H. M., exhibits by, 352. 
Morrieson, Lieut.-Col. H. W., late 
R.A., F.S.A. : — 

The Coinage of Aberystwith, 1637-42, 
181-197, 353. 

Morrieson, Lieut.-Col. H. W., and his 
address on the various 
designs of the harp found 
upon English coins from 
James I. to William III., 
359. 

„ Lieut.-Col. H. W., exhibits 
by, 352 , 354 - 

Muitt, G., medal awarded to, 297. 

Munro, Lieut. Charles, medal awarded to, 
302. 

Myddelton or Middleton, Sir Hugh, con- 
structor of the New River Scheme, 178. 


N. 

names of Old-English mint towns ; their 
original form and meaning, and their 
epigraphical corruption, 9-31, 346. 

Napier on the 45th, 276, 277. 

Napoleon and his rewards for military 
campaigns, 268-269. 

Natter, Johann, chief engraver to the 
mint of Utrecht, 262, 263. 


Naval awards given by Elizabeth, 268. 

Naval relic of 1742, a unique, the Callis 
Medal, 305-306, 351. 

Naylor, J., medal awarded to, 300. 

Neale, Thomas, 206, 228, 229, 256. 

Nelson, Dr. Philip, paper on The Mint 
at Oxford in the Reign of Charles /., 
etc., read, 337. 

Nevile, Captain (afterwards Colonel) 
George, 271, 283. 

Newcastle mint of Henry III., 73. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 206, 210, 225, 227, 
229, 230, 231, 236, 
240, 250, 252, 254, 
255. 2 5 6 . 2<52 > 2fi 5 - 
„ „ „ memorial medal to, 

. 2 S 5 - 

New York Numismatic Club, donation of 
portrait medal by, 350. 

Nicholas de Sancto Albano, concerning 
the date of death of, 71. 

Nigeria, coins of, 337, 345- 

Nive bar on Peninsular medal, 290, 291, 
2 94) 302, 303, 304. 

„ the 45th at the Battle of, 279. 

Nivelle bar on Peninsular medal, 290, 
291, 292, 293, 294, 297, 298, 
3 02 > 3 ° 3 ) 3 ° 4 - 

,, the 45th at the Battle of, 278. 

Noble of Richard II. The Earliest, 125- 
126, 337-338. 

norS, the prefix, not in Chronicles until 
reign of William I., 13. 

Northampton, derivation of, 13. 

„ early forms of, in Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicles, 13. 

„ mint of Edgar, 14. 

„ token of, in silver, prob- 

ably a re-strike, 320- 


321. 

Northamptonshire, Seventeenth - century 
Tokens of, 319-324. 

Northumbria. The Coins of Aithelred I. 

of J-8, 353 - 

Norwich, early forms of, in Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, r4. 

„ mint of Athelstan, 14. 

„ „ „ Edmund, 14. 

» ., „ Ethelred II., 14. 

» ,, „ Ed red, 14. 

» » » Cnut, 14. 

» » „ Harold I., 14. 

» » 1, Edward the Confessor, 


14. 
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Nottingham and the 45th Regiment, 
270-272. 

„ besieged by /Ethelred, King 

of the West Saxons, 33. 

„ burgh reduced by Eadweard 
the Elder, 33. 

„ derivation of, 14. 

„ Eadmund at, 34. 

,, Eadweard the Elder prob- 

ably established a mint at, 


33. 

„ early forms of, in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicles, 14. 

„ Marksmen, the, 272. 

„ mint, history of the, 33-34. 

„ „ of Athelstan, 14, 33- 

34> 338- 

„ „ „ Ethelred IT., 34. 

„ „ „ Cnut, 14. 

„ „ „ Harthacnut, 14. 

„ „ „ Edward the Con- 

fessor, 14, 34. 

„ „ „ Harold II., 14- 

„ „ „ William I., 34~35- 

)) )) >1 ), H-) 35~3^- 

„ temp. Domesday, 34. 

Nottinghamshire Militia, private’s belt- 
plate of the old, 271, 
283. 

„ Regiment of Militia, the, 

270-271. 

Nottinghamshire Regiment , * ‘ The Sher- 
wood Foresters,” their Honours and 
Medals. The 45 th, 1st, 267-304, 343. 
Nova Scotia, the 45th in, 270. 


O. 

Obrisset, John, medallion by, 210, 21 r, 
253. 2 54- 

„ snuff-box with portrait of Anne, 
by, 346. 

Ochs, Johanne Rudolph, seal-cutter and 
engraver, 258, 262. 

Officers and Council of the British Numis- 
matic Society, Session 1913, 333-334- 

Officers and Council of the British Numis- 
matic Society, Session 1914, 359- 

Ogden, W. Sharp, exhibits by, 338. 

„ „ „ on the crown on 

coins of Stephen, 
64. 


Orange Free State, bar on South African 
medal, 343. 

O’Reyle’s money, 314. 

Orthes bar on Peninsular medal, 290, 291, 
292, 293, 294, 295, 297, 299, 
3 02 . 3°3> 3°4- 

„ etc., Gold Cross for, 307. 

,, the 45th at the Battle of, 279. 
Osbald, King of Northumbria, 1. 
Osbercht, stycas of, 4-5. 

Osc, son of Hengist, 15. 

Ottoman Empire, gold medal of the 
Imperial, 340. 

Oudenarde, Anne and the Thanksgiving 
Service after the Battle of, 
201. 

„ Battle of, medal, 202, 251. 
O.xeneford (D.B.) = Oxford, 36. 

Oxford, Aberystwith mint removed to, 1S2, 
192. 

„ creation of the see of, 36. 

„ derivation of, 15-16, 36. 

„ Domesday account of, 37-3S. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 

Chronicles, 15-16. 

„ mint from /Ethels tan to Norman 
Conquest, 37. 

„ „ of Alfred, 15, 16. 

„ „ „ Eadweard the Elder, 37. 

„ „ „ Athelstan, 16. 

„ „ „ Eadmund, 37. 

„ ,. „ Eadred, 37. 

„ „ „ Eadwig, no coins of, 37. 

„ „ „ Ethelred II., 16. 

,, ,, ,, Cnut, 16. 

„ „ „ Edward the Confessor, 16. 

„ „ „ Harold II., 16. 

„ „ „ William I., 38, 39, 40. 

» » )) ,) 1^.) 4°) 4 1 - 

„ „ „ Charles I., 18?, 188, 189, 

190, 192, 194, 197, 
335. 336. 

„ pennies of /Elfred, 37, 38. 

„ short history of, 36-38. 

„ the mint at, temp. Charles I., 337. 


P. 

Paget, Sir William, his correspondence 
with Sir Thomas Wriothesley, i6c-i6r. 
Palmer’s Green, find of coins of the long- 
cross period of Henry III. and Edward 
I. at, 71. 
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Parkhurst, Sir William, warden of the 
Tower mint, 178. 

Parkyns, Mansfield, and Abyssinia, 281. 
Parsons, H. Alexander : — 

The Coins of /Ethelrcd /. of Northum- 
bria, 1-8, 353. 

Parsons, H. A., coins of, 1-8. 

„ „ „ exhibits by, 348-349. 

35°. 352- 

„ Colonel, as successor at the mint 
to Henry Harris, 256. 
"Patricks,” coins of Ireland, temp. Henry 
VI. and Edward IV., 310, 311. 

Peak Castle, cost of the garrison at, in 
1156, 49. 

Peake, Samuel, token of, 323. 

Peckham, Sir Edmund, treasurer of the 
Tower mint, 155, 159, 160, 167. 

Pegge, Mr., coin of, 112. 
pellets, concerning the use of, on coins, 
temp. Stephen, 61. 

Peninsular Gold Cross, 307. 

Peninsular medal — one bar — 299, 302, 

» 3°4- 

„ „ of two bars, 302, 304. 

„ „ „ three bars, 298, 

299. 3° 2 . 3°3. 
3°4. 3°7- 

„ „ „ four bars, 289, 

298, 299, 302, 
3°3. 3°4- 

,, ,, ,, five bars, 298, 

3°2, 3°3- 

„ „ „ six bars, 297, 302, 

3°3. 3°4- 

„ „ „ seven bars, 290, 

296, 297, 302. 
„ „ „ eight bars, 295, 

296. 

„ „ „ nine bars, 294, 

29S. 3°3- 

„ „ „ ten bars, 294. 

„ „ „ eleven bars, 302, 

3°4- 

„ „ „ twelve bars, 293, 

294. 

„ „ „ thirteen bars, 291, 

292. 293, 303. 
„ „ „ fourteen bars, 

3°3- 

„ „ „ fifteen bars, 291. 

„ medals issued by Victoria, 269. 
„ War, An Interesting Group of 
Decorations of the, 307. 


pennies of Aberystwith mint of Charles I., 
details of the, 191-192, 197. 

,, struck from two reverse dies, con- 
cerning some, 34. 

penny, comparative value of the, temp. 
Henry I. and Stephen, 49. 

Pershore, derivation of, 16-17. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 16-17. 

„ mint of Edward the Confessor, 
*7- 

peru = pear, 26. 

Peterborough, its names in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicles, 17. 

,, token of, 321. 

Petherton, derivation of, 17. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 17. 

,, mint of Edward the Confessor 
*7- 

Petworth, token of John Washington of, 

325-329- 

Pevensey, derivation of, 17-18. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 17-18. 

„ mint of William I., 18. 

pheon, “ Hib Rex,” which occurs on some 
groats of Henry VIII. with mint mark, 
150. 

Picariene, the 45th at the storming of 
Fort, 292. 

Picton, General, and the 45th, 274-275, 
276, 279. 

Pilling, Major Thomas, medal awarded 
to, 304. 

Pilot Hill, Island of Grenada, the defence 
of, 341. 

plate — probably taken from the monas- 
teries, melted at the Tower, 154, 162, 
163- 

political conditions of an accession re- 
flected upon the currency and examples 
of same, 56-57. 

Pope, Thomas, warden of the Tower 
mint, 148. 

portcullis, mint mark, a suggested rebus, 
345- 

Portland, Duke of, picture of Anne drawn 
by Sir G. Kneller in possession of, 
208-210. 

Portraiture of our Stuart Monarchs on 
their Coins and Medals. Part V, Anne, 
199-266, 348. 

Portuguese Silver Cross, 296, 297. 
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Pound Tower temp. Edward III., the, 1 1 2, 
122-123. 

Proceedings of the British Numismatic 
Society, Session 1913, 331-361. 

proclamations of Henry VII., concerning 
the coinage, 132, 133. 

punch ladle, a memento of the Battle of 
Culloden, 280. 

Punjab Frontier War, medal, 343. 

punning allusions as mint marks on coins, 
temp. Henry VIII., 167. 

Pygott, Thomas, appointed warden 
of the ecclesiastical mint of York, 
134 - 

Pyrenees, bar on Peninsular medal, 290, 
291, 292, 293, 294, 296, 297, 
29S, 2 99> 3°2> 3°3i 3°4- 
„ the 45th at the Battle of the, 
278. 

Pyx trials, earliest of the, 137. 

„ trials of the, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 
148, 149. I 59- 


Q- 

Quebec, the 45th at, 270. 

Queen’s German Regiment, the, 341-342. 


R. 

Ramillies, Battle of, medal, 251. 

Rand, Conaway, token of, 322. 

Ranulf of Chester, 43. 

read = red, 18. 

Reading, coins of Stephen issued by the 
Abbot of, 60, 65. 

„ derivation of, 18. 

„ error in Stephen’s name cor- 

rected on coins issued by the 
Abbot of, 60. 

,, grant of dies for striking coins, 
temp. Edward III. to Abbot 
of, 108, 120-121. 

,, its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 18. 

„ mint, no coins of, of Edward II., 
96-97. 

,, „ of Edward III., 108, no, 

1 r2. 


Reed, Bartholomew, goldsmith, Keeper of 
the Exchange, within the Tower, 
127, 129, 131. 

„ William, master-worker of the 
Tower mint, 129, 131. 

Reid, Captain James, medal awarded to, 
302. 

Renda, Thomas, and the copper coinage 
of Anne, 241. 

Report of the Council, 354-359. 

Resby, William, token of, 323. 
retrograde legends, concerning, 5. 
reverse dies, concerning pennies struck 
from two, 34. 

REX, the title, on coins, temp. Henry I. 
and Stephen, 57. 

Reynell, Lieutenant W. F., medal awarded 
to, 304. 

„ Sub-Lieutenant J. H., medal 
awarded to, 290, 302. 
Reynolds, H. M., coins of, 66. 

Rhuddlan, its name in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 18. 

„ mint established at, 18. 
Richard, Constable of Chester, seal of, 54. 
„ Duke of York, Parliament held 
at Drogheda before, 309. 

,, I., coins of, 56. 

„ II., coin of, 349. 

„ „ F. A. Walters on the coinage 

of, 126. 

„ „ noble, a mule of Edward III., 

and, 126. 

„ ,, The Earliest Noble of, 125- 

126, 337-338- 

„ III., Irish coins of, 311. 

„ „ York mint of, 348. 

rings, concerning the, on the king’s sceptre 
in Norman times, 62. 

Robert of Gloucester, 43, 44, 45, 49. 

„ „ „ his lethargy and its 

consequence, 45 
et seq., 49. 

„ temp. Stephen, coin of the horse- 
man type of, 54. 

Rochester, its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 19. 

„ mint of Edgar, 19. 

„ „ „ Ethelred II., 19. 

,, ,, ,, Cnut 19- 

„ „ „ Harold I., 19. 

„ „ „ Edward the Con- 

fessor, 19. 

„ „ „ Harold II., 19. 
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Rockingham, token of, 323. 

Roettier family, puncheons and dies of 
the, presented by Matthew 
Young to the British Museum, 
215-216, 217. 

„ Janies, 205-206, 218, 255. 

„ John, 205, 206, 207, 208, 215- 
221, 256, 346. 

„ „ and his family, entries in 

burial register, 208. 

„ „ and James, and their habi- 

tation in the mint, 206- 
• 207. 

„ „ death of, 205, 207-20S. 

„ Norbert, 215, 218, 255. 
Roettier-de-la-Tour, James, 218. 

Roger, Bishop of Sarum, Chancellor and 
Chief Justiciary, 44, 46, 47, 
5°- 

„ of Warwick, 43. 

Roleia, bar on Peninsular medal, 291, 
292, 293, 295, 302, 303, 304. 

„ the 45th at the Battle of, 273. 
Rolles, John, deputy-graver, 259. 

Romans and military rewards for 

valour, etc., 267. 

Romney, derivation of, 19. 

„ its name in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 19. 

„ mint of Ethelred II., 19. 

„ „ „ Cnut, 19. 

„ „ „ Edward the Confessor, 

19. 

„ „ „ Harold II., 19. 

Rose, Roos or Ross, John, engraver, 256, 
257. 259. 

Roth, Bernard, coins of, 39. 

„ „ exhibits by, 336. 

Rotrou of Perche, Count, 43. 

Roubiliac, 255. 

Rourke, John, farthing of, 350. 

Rowe, Lieut. James John, medal awarded 
to. 3°3- 

Rowell, token of, 323. 

Rowlet, Rauff, goldsmith, deputy master- 
worker at the Tower, 
136, 137. 142, 146, 147, 
150- 

Royal Foresters, the, 280. 
rud (Old-Welsh) = rhudd = red, 18. 
Rum-walh (Old - English) = Rome-welsh, 
19. 

ryal disappears from coinage of 
Henry VIII., 151. 


ryal, half and quarter, finally disappear 
from English numismatic history, r47- 
Rysbrach, John Michael, statue of Anne 
by, 212. 

Rysbracht, 255. 


S. 


S, mint mark on coins of Henry VIII. 

and Edward VI., 166, 169-170. 

St. Edmund’s mint of Edward II., 96, 98, 
101, 104. 

„ „ „ „ Edward III., 10 1, 

ro7, 108, no. 

„ „ temp. Edward III., new die 

supplied to, to replace that 
destroyed by rioters, roS, 
117-119. 

St. Edmundsbury mint of the long-cross 
coinage of Henry III. and Edward I., 

7i. 72, 73. 74, 89-9L 93- 
St. Mary Hill Church, find of coins temp. 
William I. at, 39. 

St. Peter ad Vincula, Chapel of, in the 
Tower, burials in, 207-20S. 

St. Tropes, Captain Callis’s exploit at, 
3 o6 > 35 !• 

Salamanca bar on Peninsular medal, 291, 
292, 293, 294, 295, 296, 297, 
298, 299, 302, 303, 304, 307. 
„ the 45th at, 277-278. 

Salisbury, derivation of, 20. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 20. 

,, mint of Cnut, 20. 

„ „ „ Edward the Confessor, 

20. 

Saltus, John Sanford, gift of X 510 to the 
Society by, 351, 357. 

„ John Sanford, Gold Medal, 392 
Sandwich, derivation of, 20. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 20. 

„ mint of Ethelred II., 21. 

„ „ „ Edward the Confessor, 

21. 

Sapy, Robert de, coin of Edward II. attri- 
buted to, 104-105. 

Saragossa, medals commemorating Battle 
of, 213, 251. 

Saunders, William, medal awarded to, 295. 
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Saxon Chronicles, the names of Old-Eng- 
lish mint towns which occur in the, 
9-3i- 

Sceatt Types as illustrating Anglo-Saxon 
Art, read to the Society, 339. 

sceatta, find of a silver, at Clausentum, 
33 8 - 

„ silver standard of the, abandoned, 

2 . 

sceattas, 338, 339. 

„ characteristic design of the, 2. 

„ concerning the designs on the, 
339 - 

sceptre, the use of the, on Norman coins, 
62. 

Scotch African Company, the, 239. 

Scotland, Attempted Invasion of, medal, 
251. 

„ temp. Anne, charges for the mint 
in, 228. 

„ Union with, medal, 202, 203, 
210, 213, 221, 251, 260, 265- 
266, 347. 

Scottish coins of Anne, 347. 

,, mint of Anne, the, 230-239. 

Seabrook, Thomas, sent to Scottish mint 
temp. Anne, 230. 

seal, matrix of a, temp. Henry VII., 349. 

,, ring, find of gold, with the arms of 
the Foxes of Foxhall, 310. 

„ Stephen’s First Great, 53—55. 

searo, seam (West Saxon) = device, 20. 

Seymour, Edward, Duke of Somerset, 
169. 

Shaftesbury, its derivation, 21. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 21. 

„ mint of Ethelred II., 21. 

„ „ „ Cnut, 21. 

„ .in Edward the Con- 

fessor, 21. 

„ „ „ Harold II., 21. 

shako-plate of an officer of the 45th, 285, 
286. 

Sharington, William, under-treasurer of the 
Bristol mint, temp. Henry VIII., 164, 
167. 

Sharpe, John, warden of the mints at the 
Tower and Calais, temp. Henry VIII., 
136. 

Shaw, John, master- worker of the Tower 
mint, temp. Henry VII., 129. 

Shepard, William, and the copper coinage 
of Anne, 241. 


“ Sherwood Foresters, The.” Their Honours 
and Medals. The $e,th, 1 si Nottingham- 
shire Regiment, 267-304, 343. 

“ Sherwood Foresters," title of, conferred 
on the 45th, 280. 

“ shilling,” no mention of the word in mint 
records until reign of Edward 
VI, 132. 

„ of Henry VII, concerning the 
so-called, 131, 132, 152. 
shillings of Aberystwith mint of Charles 
I, details of the, 186-187, 196. 
Shipston, H, medal awarded to, 300. 
Shirley-Fox, J. S, H. B. Earle Fox 
and : — 

Numismatic History of the Reigns of 
Edward I., II., and III, 95-123. 
Shirley-Fox, J. S, exhibits by, 337. 

„ „ Mrs, and the design of the 

colours of the 45th, 281, 358. 
Shrewsbury, Aberystwith mint removed to, 
182, 192. 

„ mint of Charles I, 182, 185, 
187, 192, 196. 

siege pieces of Charles I, Irish, 354. 
Sikkim War, medal, 343. 

Simon, John, engraver, 209-210. 
sixpences of Aberystwith mint of Charles 
I, details of the, 187-188, 197. 

Slaney and the copper coinage temp. 

William III. and Anne, 240. 

Slype, find of long-cross coins of Henry 
III, etc, at, 72-73, 74, 75. 

Smith, Customer, first discovered silver in 
the lead mines near Aberystwith, 
175 - 

„ Samuel, medal awarded to, 299. 
Smyth, Surgeon W, medals awarded to, 
290-291, 302. 

“ Snot” = wise, 14. 

Snotingeham (D.B.) = Nottingham, 33. 
Snotingham (D.B.) = Nottingham, 33. 
snuff-box, with portrait of Anne by 
Obrisset, 346. 

South Africa, 1853, medals for, 300. 

„ ,, the 45th in, 280. 

„ African medal, 343. 

Southampton, its names in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicles, 21. 

„ mint of Edgar, 21. 

Southwark, derivation of, 21-22. 

„ its names in the Anglo Saxon 
Chronicles, 2r-22. 

„ mint of Ethelred II, 22. 
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Southwark, mint of Cnut, 22. 

» „ „ Harthacnut, 22. 

11 „ „ Edward the Con- 

fessor, 22. 

•I „ „ Harold II., 22. 

» » ii Henry VIII., 157, 

158, 160, 161, 164, 
167, 168, 170. 
South wick, Stan wick displaced by, 22. 
sovereign of Henry VII., issue of the, 
128, 129. 

„ issue of the half, ofHenry VIII., 


151. 152. x 53- 

„ of Henry VIII., reference to, 
142. 

Spink and Son, donation of book by, 


335- 

„ „ „ medals of, 225, 306. 

„ S. M., exhibits by, 336, 340, 352. 
Spurway, J. W., exhibits by, 352. 

Staef = stick or staff, 22. 

Stafford, derivation of, 22. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 22. 

„ mint of Edward the Confessor, 


22. 

>1 . » Stephen, 66. 

Stamford, derivation of, 22-23. 

„ Edgar grants a moneyer in, to 
Medeshamstede, 22. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 22-23. 

„ minting rights conceded to 
Abbot of, by Edgar, 17. 
standard of gold coinage issued by 
Henry VIII., new, T40. 
standards of silver, temp. Henry VIII., 
some alterations necessary 
in the hitherto accepted, 
156. 

„ temp. Henry VIII., reduction 
in the gold and silver, 151, 

X S 6 . 157. x 5 8 . X S9. x6x , 
162, 163. 

Stanley, Sir John, warden of the Mint, 
231, 236, 240, 249, 250, 256. 

Stanwick displaced by “ Southwick,” 22. 

„ its derivation, 22. 

„ its name in the Anglo-Saxon 

Chronicle, 22. 

„ mint of Ethelred II., 22. 

star, concerning the, after E, on coins of 
Anne, 234, 235, 236, 237, 238. 
“Stephen ” = “a crown,” 65. 


Stephen. A Numismatic History of the 
Reign ^/'(continued), 43 _6 7- 

Stephen at Boulogne, 43. 

„ coin of, 66-67. 

„ concerning the crown on coins 
of, 64-65. 

„ concerning the lettering on the 
great seal of, 55. 

„ concerning the use of pellets on 
coins temp., 61. 

„ correct rendering of the name of, 
on coins issued by Bishop 
Henry, 60. 

„ details of the designs of coins of, 
62 et seq. 

„ election and coronation of, 50- 
52. 

„ error in the name of, corrected 
on coins issued by the Abbot 
of Reading, 60. 

„ Great Seal of, probably cut at 
the London mint, 53. 

„ his triumphal entry into London, 
46. 

„ lands in Kent, 46. 

„ Mr. Alfred Anscombe on the 

spelling of the name, 59-60. 

„ origin of the designs on first 
coins of, 60 et seq. 

„ . seizure of the throne by, 43 et 
seq. 

„ the first Great Seal of, 53-55. 

„ the first type of, and its three 
varieties, 56 et seq. 

„ the portraiture of, 62-63. 

„ variation in the spelling of the 
name on coins of, 58. 

„ variations in the spelling of the 
name, prior to reign of 

Stephen, 58 et seq. 

„ varying dates given for the 

coronation of, and probable 
explanation of same, 52. 

Steppingley, find of coins of Alexander 
III. at, 72. 

„ find of Irish coins of Henry 
III. at, 72. 

„ find of long-cross coins of 
Henry III. and Edward I. 
at, 71-72. 

Strike, J., Drummer, medal awarded to, 
299. 

Stuart coins in Wexford, find of Tudor 
and, 315-318, 359. 
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Stuart Monarchs on their Coins and 
Medals. Portraiture of our , Part V, 
Anne, 199-266, 348. 

“ Stuart’s ” or the Minorca Regiment, 341. 
“ Stubborns,” the “ Old,” 45th given the 
name of, 269, 274. 
styca, the introduction of the, 2. 
stycas exhibited, 352. 

Sudbury, derivation of, 23. 

„ its name in the Anglo-Saxon 

Chronicles, 23. 

„ mint of Ethelred II., 23. 

„ „ „ Edward the Confessor, 

23- 

Sulgrave manor granted by Henry VIII. 

to the Washington family, 
326. 

„ Northamptonshire, manor house 

of, the old home of the 
Washingtons, 325. 

Summary, serial, 389 et seq. 

Sussex, find of an Early British quarter 
stater in, 352. 

Sweden, Jewel and Star of the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Sword of, 
340 - 

sword-belt of an officer of the 45th, 286. 

“ Sydney, Philip ” (George Eyre Evans), 
extracts from articles by, on the mint 
at Aberystwith, 176-178. 

Symonds, Henry, F.S.A. : — 

The Documentary Evidence for the 
English Poyal Coinages of Henry 
VII. and Henry VIII, 12 7-1 71, 
349 - 

Symonds, Henry, and his paper concern- 
ing the conversion 
of plate into coin in 
Chester, 337. 

„ „ exhibits by, 348. 

„ „ on the mint at Aberyst- 

with, 182, 192-193. 

“ syzel,” definition of, 179. 


T. 

T. W. on York and Durham mint of 
Henry VIII., 144. 

Talavera, bar on Peninsular medal, 287, 
291, 292, 293, 294, 295, 296, 
297, 299, 302, 303, 304, 

34 °- 

„ the 45th at the Battle of, 274. 


Talbot, James, medal awarded to, 291. 
Tamworth, derivation of, 23. 

„ find of coins temp. William II. 
at, 35, 40- 

,, its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 23. 

„ mint of Edward the Con- 
fessor, 23. 

Tanner, cost of striking medals by, 227. 

„ John Sigismund, chief engraver 
at the mint, 254, 258, 259, 
260, 261, 262. 

Taunton, derivation of, 23. 

,, its name in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 23, 

„ mint of Cnut, 23. 

„ ,, ,, Edward the Confessor, 

23 - 

teston, issue of the, 151, 152, 153. 
Theobald, Count of Blois, elder brother of 
Stephen, 49. 

theote (Old-English) = conduit, 24. 
Thetford, derivation of, 24. 

,, its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 24. 

„ mint of Edgar, 24. 

,, „ „ Ethelred II., 24. 

„ „ „ Cnut, 24. 

„ „ „ Harold I., 24. 

„ „ „ Edward the Confessor, 

24. 

„ „ „ Harold II., 24. 

Thomson, Owen, keeper of the ecclesias- 
tical mint of Canterbury temp. Henry 
VIII., 144. 

threepences of Aberystwith mint of 
Charles I., details of the, 189-190, 
197. 

Throckmorton, moneyer, temp. Henry 
VIII., and mint marks, 167. 

Tillesworth, William, appointed master 
worker and afterwards under-treasurer 
at the Canterbury mint, temp. Henry 
VIII., 149, 158, 159, 162. 

Tirah War, medal, 343. 

Token Coinage of the Eighteenth Century. 
The Provincial, given by the authors, 
Richard Dalton and S. H. Hamer, 
346 . 

Toplis, F., exhibits by, 354. 

Torksey, derivation of, 24. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 24. 

„ mint of Ethelred II., 24. 
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Toulouse, bar on Peninsular medal, 290, 
291, 292, 293,294, 295, 296, 

2 97> 2 99> 3° 2 > 3°3> 3°4> 3°7- 
„ the 45th at the Battle of, 
279. 

Tournay, Battle of, medal, 251. 
Towcester, tokens of, 319-320, 321, 322, 
323 - 

Tower, charge for beating of the bounds 
of the Liberty of the, 143. 

„ coins of Charles I., types of the, 
182-184, r85 et seq., 196-197. 

„ concerning the renting of houses 
in the, 207. 

„ Mint, extensions at the, 141-142. 

,, „ extract showing provision of 

an artificial supply of water 
for the, 164-165. 

„ „ gold and silver coinage struck 

at the, temp. Henry VII., 
i33- 

„ „ reorganization in the staff of 

the, I54-I55- 

„ „ under the control of Thomas 

Wolsey, 138 et seq. 

„ officers of the mint in the, raise 
objections to a mint being estab- 
lished at Aberystwith under 
Thomas Bushell, 177-178. 

„ silver coins of Charles I. struck at 
the, stamped with plumes when 
the silver was of Welsh origin, 
174, 181-182. 

Treasurer, report of the, 360-361. 
trefoil and its developments, the, 62. 
Trim, 1447, Act passed against clipped 
money at a Parliament held at, 
3 * 4 - 

„ find of a coin of Charles the Bold 
at, 310. 

„ find of Irish coins at, 309-312. 

,, mint of Edward IV., 309, 3T0, 311. 
„ temp. Edward IV., issue of coins 
from, authorized, 309. 

„ tokens of, 350. 

“ triumph,” the, highest military honour 
of the Romans, 267. 

Troy lb. takes the place of the lb. Tower 
as the standard of weight, t4t. 

Tudor and Stuart coins, find of, in Wex- 
ford, 315-318, 359. 

“Turces ieg” = Turk’s Island, 24. 
Turner, G., medal awarded to, 301. 
tweox = between, 24. 


Twigden, John, token of, in silver, prob- 
ably a restrike, 320-321. 

Twynham, derivation of, 24-25. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 24-25. 

„ mint of Edgar, 25. 

Types, tables of moneyers and, of the 
• long-cross coinage of Henry III. and 
Edward I., 93. 


U. 

Under-treasurer of the Tower mint, 
creation of the office of, 154. 

Union, pewter medallions on the, 346. 
Utrecht medal, Peace of, 199, 251, 264, 
265. 347- 

„ Peace of, symbolized on a farth- 
ing of Anne, 243. 


V. 

Vanderbank, John, painter, 255. 

Vaughan, Stephen, an under-treasurer 
of the Tower mint, 155, 156, 157, 158, 
161, 162, 170. 

Victoria, coins of, 345. 

„ issues medals for the Peninsular 
War, 269. 

Vigo Bay, expedition to, medal, 223, 
224 

Vimiera bar on Peninsular medal, 29 r, 
292, 293, 295, 296, 299, 302, 
3°3> 3°4. 340. 

„ the 45th at the Battle of, 273. 
Violier, Pierre, medallist, 221. 

Vittoria bar on Peninsular medal, 291, 
292, 293, 294, 295, 296, 297, 
29 8 . 299. 3°2, 3°3> 3°4- 
„ the 45th at the Battle of, 278. 


W. 

Wagstaffe, Private H., medal awarded to 
343- 

Waleran of Meulan, Count, 43. 
Wallingford, its derivation, 25. 

„ its name in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, 25. 
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Wallingford mint of Athelstan, 25. 

„ „ Edgar, 25. 

„ „ Ethelred II., 25. 

„ „ Cnut, 26. 

,, „ Harold I., 26. 

„ „ Edward the Con- 

fessor, 26. 

„ „ „ Harold IL, 26. 

Walter de Kirkham and the closing of the 
Durham mint of Henry III., 91. 
Walters, F. A., exhibits by, 350, 352. 

„ „ on the coinage of Richard 

II., 126. 

Wansford, token of, 320. 

Warden of the Tower mint, temporary 
abolition of the office of, 154. 
Wareham, its derivation, 26. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 

Chronicles, 26. 

„ mint of Athelstan, 26. 

„ „ „ Ethelred II., 26. 

„ „ „ Edward the Confessor, 

26. 

„ „ „ Harold II., 26. 

Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 144. 
want = folk, 30. 

Warwick, derivation of, 26-27. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 

Chronicles, 26. 

„ mint of Athelstan, 27. 

„ „ „ Cnut, 27. 

„ „ „ Harold I., 27. 

„ „ „ Edward the Confessor, 

27. 

„ „ „ Harold II., 27. 

Washington, George, table showing des- 
cent of, from the Wash- 
ingtons of Northampton- 
shire, 329. 

„ family, short account and 

pedigree of the, 326-329. 
„ John, emigrates to Virginia, 

326. 

„ Robert, settled at Petworth, 

327 - 

„ William de Hertburn’s son 

probably first assumed 
the name of, 326. 
Washington Token, A., 325-329. 

Watchet, derivation of, 27. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 27. 

„ mint of Ethelred II., 27. 

„ „ Cnut, 27. 


Watchet, mint of Edward the Confessor, 
27 - 

Water to the mints from beyond Bethnal 
Green, interesting account of a scheme 
to bring, temp. Henry VIII., 164-165. 
Waterloo, Battle of, medal, 340. 

,, medals issued for the Battle of, 
269. 

Watson, James, medal awarded to, 294- 
2 9 S- 

wealh = a foreigner, 25. 

Wealingas = sons of the foreigner, 25. 
“Weddell, Mr.,” his duty of prosecuting 
clippers and coiners, 228-229. 

Weech, John, tokens of, 319. 
wig = way, 22. 

Weldon, token of, 323. 

Welford, token of, 324. 

Wellesley, Sir Arthur, 273, 274, 288. 
Wellington and his praise of the 45th, 274, 
275 . 276, 279. 

Wells, William C. : — 

A Washington token, 325-329. 
Seventeenth-century tokens of North- 
amptonshire, 3 1 9-324. 

Wells, William C., token of, 325. 

“ weorthig ” = a farm, manor, or estate, 
2 3 - 

Wermuth, Christian, medallist, 222, 224. 
West Haddon, token of, 322. 

Wexford Find of Tudor and Stuart Coins 

3 iS- 3 i 8 . 353 - 354 , 359 - 
Wexford, possible origin of the hoard of 
Tudor and Stuart periods in, 316. 
Whitehouse, William, medal awarded to, 
291. 

Whitehurst, J., medal awarded to, 300. 
Whittlebury, token of, 324. 

1 vie = Scandinavian vik (bay), 20. 
wic = Latin vic-us (village), 20. 

Wickes, William, token of, 324. 

Wicklow, find of coins of Henry VII. in, 
313-3 14. 

?w^( 01 d English) = war, contest, 22. 

Wild, C., medal awarded to, 300. 

William I., coins of, 57. 

„ „ find of coins temp., at Bea- 

worth, 35, 39, 40. 

„ „ find of coins temp., at St. Mary 

Hill Church, 39. 

„ „ find of coins temp., at York, 

34 . 38- 

„ „ Nottingham mint of, 34-35. 

„ „ Oxford mint of, 38, 39, 40. 
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William I., Pevensey mint of, 18. 

„ „ and II. A Numismatic His- 

tory of the Reigns of Part II. 
The History of the Mints , 33- 
4i. 35o-35r- 
„ II., coins of, 57. 

„ „ find of coins temp., at Tam- 

worth, 35, 40. 

„ „ Nottingham mint of, 35-36. 

„ „ Oxford mint of, 40, 41. 

„ III., death of, 199. 

,, ,, and Mary, coronation medals 

of, 225, 226. 

„ „ „ „ weight of corona- 

tion medals of, 
225-226. 

„ IV., introduces the Long Service 
Medal, 269, 301-302. 

Wilton, its derivation, 27-28. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
.Chronicles, 27-28. 

„ mint of Edward the Confessor, 28. 
„ „ „ Harold II., 28. 

wincel— a corner or an angle, 28. 
Winchcombe, its derivation, 28-29. 

„ its name in the Anglo- 

Saxon Chronicle, 28. 

„ mint of Edgar, 29. 

„ „ „ Ethelred II., 29. 

„ „ „ Cnut, 29. 

„ „ „ Edward the Confes- 

sor, 29. 

„ „ „ Harold II., 29. 

Winchester, derivation of, 29. 

„ extent of the royal treasure 
at, temp. Henry I. and 
Stephen, 47 et seq. 

„ importance of the seizure by 
Stephen of the royal trea- 
sure at, 49-50. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 

Chronicles, 29. 

„ mint of Alfred, 29. 

„ Athelstan, 29. 

„ Edwig, 29. 

„ Edgar, 29. 

„ Edward II., 29. 

„ Ethelred II., 30. 

„ Cnut, 30. 

„ Harold I., 30. 

„ Harthacnut, 30. 

„ Edward the Confessor, 


3°- 

Harold II., 30. 


Winchester, Stephen journeys to, to receive 
the royal treasure, 47 et 
seq. 

„ the royal treasure at, temp. 

Henry I. and Stephen, 47 
et seq. 

Winter, Charles : — 

A Unique Naval Relic of 1742. The 
Caliis Medal, 305-306, 351. 

An Interesting Group of Decorations of 
the Peninsular IVar, 507, 351. 

Winter, Charles, exhibits by, 350. 

Wissing, painter, 254. 

Wolsey, arrangements at the mint by, 
ratified under later control, 
145, 146. 

„ charge against, of striking a coin 
of higher value than the half- 
groat, 145. 

,, Henry VIII.’s second coinage, 

known as that of Cardinal, 
138-149. 

„ pyx trials made before, 137. 
Worcester, derivation of, 30. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, 30. 

„ mint of Cnut, 30. 

„ „ „ Edward the Confessor, 

3°- 

Wriothesley, Sir Thomas, chief graver at 
the mint, temp. Henry VIII., 152, 160, 
161, 164. 


Y. 


Y, for John Yorke, mint mark on South- 
wark coins of Edward VI., 168. 

„ no coins with mint mark, known of 
Henry VIII., 160. 

„ the Southwark mint mark, temp. Edward 
VI., 160. 

York, derivation of, 31. 

„ find of coins, temp. William I. at, 34, 
38 . 

„ Henry VII. received profits of the 
ecclesiastical mint of, 134. 

„ its names in the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icles, 31. 

„ mint, no coins issued of, by Edward 
II., 96. 

„ „ of Athelstan, 31. 
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York mint of Edgar, 31. 

„ „ „ Edward II., 31. 

„ „ „ Ethelred II., 31. 

„ „ „ Cnut, 31. 

„ „ „ Harold I., 31. 

„ „ „ Edward the Confessor, 31. 

,. „ „ Harold II., 31. 

„ „ „ Edward III., 101, 105, 

106, 107, no. 

» » i» ». iv., 347-348. 

„ „ „ Henry VII., 128, 349. 

» „ ,, VIII., 144, 149, 

i 57 . 158, 159. 
163, 167. 


York mint temp. Henry VIII., concerning 
the provision of suitable quarters, 
etc., for the, 159-160. 

„ museum, coins of, 1, 38, 40. 

„ the re-opening of the Archiepiscopal 
mint of. temp. Edward III., 105, 
115-116. 

„ Thomas Pygott appointed warden 
of the ecclesiastical mint of, 134. 

Yorke, John, appointed under-treasurer of 
the Southwark mint, temp. Henry 
VIII., 160, 161, 167, 168, 170. 

„ John, assay master of the Tower 
mint, 155. 
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